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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF PREACHING 
ILION T. JONES 


Effective preaching has its roots in thorough preparation. Such preaching is not the 
result of inspiration alone, but the fruit of intelligent preparatory work on the a 

matter and the method of its delivery. The main headings upon which this work is | 
planned—Background of Preaching: Planning a Sermon: paring the Sermon: 

Preaching the Sermon: Building up a Reservoir for Preaching : show the comprehensive 

nature of the contents. This book is of the greatest value to all who preach or 

intend to do so. 

17s. 6d. net 


BIBLE PRIMER 
RAY FREEMAN JENNEY 


This book constitutes a frontal attack on the anaebay | * Bible illiteracy’ in the churches, 
Each of the sixty-six books of the Bible receives full attention, in which its central 


message, source, authorship and ‘story’ is related. It contains a great deal of reliable 
information in a very small compass. 


10s. 6d. net 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, # 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim lands and Southeast Asia. Through the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent apon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


JAMES N, GETTEMY, A.B., B.D., D.D., L.H.D., Pagsident 
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IN ASCARIASIS... OXYURIASIS 


TILL SIMPLER 





PREATMENT NOV! 


Today, the treatment of roundworm infestation has been reduced 
to still simpler terms. Just one dose of one fluid ounce of ‘Antepar’ 
Elixir completely eradicates roundworms.* No preliminary treat- 
ment is needed . .. no “follow-up” measures are necessary. 
‘ Antepar’ also provides the surest, simplest answer to threadworms 
—the course comprising single daily doses of the preparation for 
seven consecutive days. ‘ Amtepar’ treatment is genuinely pleasant, 
too. The Elixir proves particularly popular ; the Tablets, which are 
specially flavoured for pleasant chewing, are available for those 
who prefer this type of medication. 


today’s conclusive answer to 


ANTEPAR Jia 


DeSoto Se SASSER 


ELIXIR—contains piperazine citrate equiva- 
lent to 500 mgm. piperazine per teaspoonful 
NOW IN (3°5 c.c.). Bottles of 1, 4 and 20 fl. oz. 
TABLETS—attractively flavoured for chew- 
TWO FORMS ing. Each provides 500 mgm. piperazine. Strip 
packs of 20; bottles of 250 


*This dosage is for older children and adults. Still smaller dosage is needed 
for young children. When employing ‘Antepar’ Tablets in ascariasis, a 


single dose of six or eight tablets is recommended—according to the 
patient’s age. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. - LONDON 
(THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LTD.) 


Associated Houses: AUCKLAND * BOMBAY * BUENOS AIRES * DUBLIN * JOHANNESBURG 
KARACHI - MONTREAL - NAIROBI - NEW YORK * RIO DE JANEIRO * ROME - 
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Products 


THE THACKRAY WORKSHOPS 











CONQUEST 
by 
HEALING 


The 
medical missionary quarterly 
for those who wish to take an 
intelligent interest in the medical 
work of the Church Overseas 
as a whole. 





Published quarterly by : 
THE 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
31 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 


5/- per annum including postage 








THE HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India, Pakistan 
and the neighbouring countries, is a re- 
search and training centre for workers 
among the Muslims. The mediums of 
instruction are Urdu and _ English. 
Facilities are provided for the study of the 
Arabic and Urdu languages and their 
literature. 


Winter courses in Aligarh will cover Arabic 
grammar, Islamic history, Islamic theo- 
logy and jurisprudence, Indian Islam, & 
study of christological ideas in the New 
Testament and the Quran, techniques 
of evangelism among the Muslims and 
Christian apologetics. 


Members of the staff are available for 

Extension lectures in the summer months. 

For further information please write to: 
Miss |. G. WEST, L.R.A.M. 








Acting Principal, The Henry Martyn School 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA sv, 
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HIS FUTURE 


is in your hands 


Will this child ever reach 
his 15th birthday, or will 
he be a victim of malaria? His future is in your hands 
because malaria can be controlled. 


Five years’ experience has shown ‘ Daraprim ’ to be 

a highly effective agent in the control of the 

disease. Moreover, when administered to an entire 

community, it is capable of breaking the malarial 

cycle since it interrupts the development of the parasite 
in the mosquito. 


‘Daraprim’ is highly potent but tasteless and has proved 
an excellent suppressant in a weekly adult dosage of 
only 25 mgm. It is supplied in the form of 25 mgm. 
tablets in strip-packs of 6 and 30 for individual use, 

and in tins of 1,000 for larger users. 





In the French Union, 
Tunisia and Morocco 
pyrimethamine is available 
under the trade name 
*Malocide’. 





PYRIMETHAMINE 





‘DARAPIRIN’ 








BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (tHe weitcome Founpation 10.) LONDON 
ASSOCIATED HOUSES: AUCKLAND BOMBAY BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN JOHANNESBURG KARACHI 
MONTREAL NAIROBI NEW YORK RIO DE JANEIRO ROME SYDNEY 

















COMMUNION SERVICE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 


Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 
(Dept. 37) 
TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 1 











RECRUITS 


URGENTLY NEEDED 


for spheres of great missionary 
need and wide open opportunity 
as follows : 


A woman teacher for Ethiopia 
A woman evangelist for Lydda 


A nurse and a married couple 
for Morocco (Marrakech) 


For information about these and other 
openings please write to 


Candidates’ Secretary 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 


16 Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 














Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 


is 
KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s .Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 


Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 


Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY OAK, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Hindi, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu 

es and literatures (including certain colloquials), and also in Islamic 
History and other aspects of Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may 
be divided to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma 
in Islamic Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or 


the Faculty of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 
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TO TEACHERS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 





*ROADS TO 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Edited by C. B. Firth 


BOOK ONE 


Crossed Keys and Crossed 
Swords, by C. B. Firth 


7s. Od. 
BOOK TWO 
Roads of Israel 
by C. B. Firth 7s. 6d. 
BOOK THREE 


Servants of God at Work 
by A. F Titterton 7s. 6d. 


BOOK FOUR 
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The End of the Roads 
by A. F. Titterton and 


C. B. Firth 7s. 6d. 


A Teachers’ Booklet ac- 
companies each volume 
2s. Od. 





The new four-book scripture course* for secondary 
schools is completed by the publication of Book Four 


THE END OF THE ROADS 


by A. F. Titterton and C. B. Firth 


** This book is meant specially for people who expect 
shortly to leave school and go out into the world. 
Before taking that step, while time is given you, it 
is useful to do some thinking. What are you looking 
for in life? Where in the long run are you going? ”’ 


ao Four, The End of the Roads, attempts to 
summarize for pupils in their last period of school 
life the essentials of Christian belief and Christian 
conduct. It is divided into three parts: Part One 
What are we to believe? and Part Two What are we 
to do? by A. F. Titterton; Part Three Puzzles and 
Paradoxes by C. B. Firth. These three parts need 
not be used in the printed order. Less able classes 
may do best by beginning with Part Two since, by 
the nature of its subject, that is more concrete and 
more obviously practical than Part One. Part Three 
contains seven chapters on questions asked by boys 
and girls in secondary schools. The illustrations in 
Parts One and Three are planned as summaries, 
verbal or symbolic, of the teaching of the chapters. 
The pictures in Part Two are reproduced from an 
eighteenth-century edition of Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Roads to Christian Faith is intended for the help of 
pupils and teachers in secondary schools. The four 
volumes are textbooks for class use. The vocabulary 
and style, graded year by year to some extent, are _ 
designed to come within the comprehension of all 
pupils, able and less able. The Teachers’ Booklets . 
are full of practical suggestions and a great numbe 
of exercises. 


SEND FOR LOAN COPIES 





To: GINN & COMPANY LTD., 18 Bedford Row, London, England 


Please send details and a loan copy of Roads to Christian Faith Books | 2 3 + 


Name 


School... . 


(Tick what is wanted) 

















THE GHANA ASSEMBLY 
OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


28th December, 1957 to 8th January, 1958 
Edited by RONALD K. ORCHARD 


The pattern of world-wide Christian co-operation is 
illuminated by this selection of the papers and speeches 
given at the Ghana Assembly, which had as its theme, 
“The Christian Mission at this Hour”’. 


Contributors include : 


JOSUE DANHO KWAME NKRUMAH 

WALTER FREYTAG S. C. GRAAF VAN RANDWIJCK 
GWENYTH HUBBLE JOHN V. TAYLOR 

JOHN A. MACKAY U KYAW THAN 

J. K. MATHEWS M. M. THOMAS 


Subjects among selected papers and speeches are The Christian 
Mission at this Hour, Changes in the Patterns of Western Missions, 
Encounter between Christian and Non-Christian, The Christian Mission 
in Asia To-day, and other outstanding papers on Indonesia, Ceylon, 
East Pakistan and Uruguay. 


In addition there is a summary of Committee reports and group 
discussions, as well as the resolutions of the Assembly concerning 
the proposed integration of the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. 


Finally, Erik W. Nielsen contributes a stimulating and provoca- 
tive essay on The Réle of the I.M.C. 


Obtainable from all Missionary Societies 


Published for the International Missionary Council by 
In the United Kingdom: In the U.S.A.: 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 257 Fourth Avenue, New York, 10 


Price, 12s. 6d., post free 13s. 6d. Price $3.25 
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BIBLE PICTURES 


ON THE 


MISSION FIELD 


A worker in Malaya writes : 


“lam glad to be able to tell you 
that our venture in buying those 
Shaw Pictures has been a great 
success, and Christian workers 
here are finding in them a new 
means of teaching Scripture in 
Village Sunday Schools. The Shaw 
Pictures have a very real appeal.’’ 


Send for Catalogues 


| SHAW PICTURE COMPANY 
jj} 104-5 NEWGATE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.1 
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THE 
CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
TO THE 
BUDDHIST 


By GEORGE APPLETON 


The latest addition to this series 
of short books giving an objec- 
tive and sympathetic account of 
other religions and the relevance 
of Christianity to each. 


2s. 6d. By post 2s. 10d. 
EDINBURGH HOUSE 


PRESS 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 











How are we to 
deal with the 
fast expanding 
non-Christian 
religions ? 


THE 
GOSPEL IN 
DISPUTE 


The Relation of Christian Faith 
to Other Missionary Religions 


by Edmund Perry 


Northwestern University 


This latest addition to the 
CHRISTIAN FAITH SERIES 
is addressed to a new situa- 
tion—in which the Christian 
faith no longer seems to hold 
a dominant position in the 
world. Dr. Perry emphasizes 
that Christians must act 
neither aggressively nor tim- 
idly toward non-Christian 
religions, but must share with 
them a fluid and continual 
exchange of thought and 
doctrine. 


Dr. Perry provides descrip- 
tions of Buddhism, Islam, 
Hinduism and Judaism that 
their adherents accept as 
valid, and offers a realistic, 
Biblically based assessment 
of the Christian mission in an 
often hostile world. 


$3.95 at all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 














CLEAR OUT 


VY) ATLAS-AA 


@ Kills all insects & fungi 
@ Preserves all timber 


@ Non-toxic to man or beast 


IT’S CONCENTRATED! 


(One gallon makes from FOUR to SIX gallons) 


ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., ERITH, KENT, ENGLAND. 
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London, S.W.1. 


All applications for space for advertisements should be made to Oxford University Press, Amen 
House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
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FOUNDED 1874 


INTERNATIONAL 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


The Handmaid of the Churches 
in the Service of Leprosy 
Sufferers throughout the World 




















This has been the role of The Mission to Lepers for 85 years. 
Today the Mission is at work in 30 countries managing 
its own homes and hospitals, while giving substantial aid 
to 56 co-operating churches and societies. 


General Secretary: A. DONALD MILLER 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


























RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IS RECOGNIZED TODAY AS OF VITA 
IMPORTANCE TO THE WORLD’S FUTUR 


Expert help is provided by the R.E.P. for 
STUDENTS 
TEACHERS 
PARENTS 
CHILDREN 
through a comprehensive range of 
TEACHERS’ TEXTBOOKS 
WORSHIP HANDBOOKS 
BOOKS OF PRAYERS 
BIBLE STORIES 
PAINTING BOOKS ETC. 
Send for Catalogues and Lists to 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LT 


WALLINGTON SURREY 
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One Body - One Gospel - One World 
THE CHRISTIAN MISSION TODAY 


By The Rt. Rev. J. E. L. Newsiacin, 
Chairman, INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


The most compelling fresh statement of the missionary task 
of the Church. 


Today’s frontiers are not geographical. The Church confronts 
a non-Christian world ; its outreach is “from faith to non- 
faith” everywhere. 


“The Church exists by mission as fire exists by burning.” Its 
task is inseparable from its faith. 


This pamphlet should be read by all who have the interest of 
Christianity at heart. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 156 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N.Y. 
Is. 25 cents 
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| WHAT BAPTISTS 
The HOUSE of STAND FOR 
HENRY COOK 


Vv A N H E E M S$ This book on Baptist principles and prac- 


tice has already proved its worth, and a 


LIMITED revised and enlarged edition has recently 
been published. It deals with the Baptist 
DIRECTORS: M. & M. E. VANHEEMS attitude to many questions of importance, 


and indicates the contribution which 
Baptists have to make to the Christian 


Church as a whole. 
Exclusively Elerieal In view of current thought and debate 
G or « on the subject of Baptism, an appendix 
Letfitiers &Stunishers has been added in which recent literature 


{ in ne on this matter is fully discussed. 
1795 The book will be of value to all who wish 


to understand the Baptist position. 
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A STABLE CHURCH 
is one which is rooted in a knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

A CONSISTENT CHRISTIAN 

is one whose life embodies the truth of the Gospel 
as it is made known in the Bible. 

THE URGENT NEED 

is for more copies of Holy Scripture in more of the 
languages of the world. 

THE BIBLE SOCIETY 


has already published versions in 844 languages 
and translation work is being done in over 200 
to-day. Help us to finish the job. 








THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 














— WHAT IS EVANGELISM? } 


DOUGLAS WEBSTER 


A completely new study of evangelism, reflecting and interpreting 
contemporary scholarship on a wide canvas. The emphasis is not 
on evangelistic technique or method, but on the meaning of 
evangelism, and some of the theological and other issues which 
it raises. There is an excellent summary at the end of each chapter. 


Published January 19 5s. 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1958 
EAST ASIA 


JAPAN 


> heen results of the general election held in May serve again as a 
barometer of public opinion: the Liberal-Democrats maintained 
their lead ; the Socialists effected fewer gains than they had anticipated 
and failed to win the majority of the young, newly enfranchized voters ; 
the Communists returned one candidate alone. The 76 per cent poll 
represented a slight increase over those of 1953 and 1955, with 75 per 
cent of the women voters going to the poll, and with eleven out of nine- 
teen women candidates elected to the Diet. Successful Christian can- 
didates, men and women, some of them returned at previous elections, 
totalled sixteen, and they included for the first time a Christian minister, 
Pastor Nishimura, of the Kyodan, standing as a Socialist candidate. 
Christian concern with political issues loses nothing of its emphasis, 
and the question of peace dominates everything. The timing of the 
annual convention of the ‘Japan Council against the A and H Bomb’, 
in Tokyo, at a date in August that would enable delegates to the 
international convention on Christian education to attend it, suggests 
a determination to use every opportunity to influence international 
thinking on a subject which, as a writer in the Japan Christian Quarterly 
has remarked, has done more to unify Japan than any other. It is 
estimated that the campaign for a nationwide protest against the 
Bikini tests (in which the Council originated) has secured over thirty 
million signatures. A one-day international meeting of Christians for 
world peace, timed, again, to draw in delegates to the world Christian 
3 
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education convention, took place on August 14th. Japan Church World 
Service, meanwhile, with the National Christian Council, is initiating 
a three-year programme to aid the victims of the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki bombs, among whom, in spite of the activities of other 
organizations, much still remains to be done. A significant resolution, 
in the international field, adopted at the NCC General Assembly in 
March was one, introduced by Dr Kagawa, urging upon the churches 
‘concerted study and action’ in the matter of world federal union. 

Christian conferences have centred much attention on the field of 
Christian social responsibility. A series of consultations held, in con- 
nexion with the visit of Dr Daisuke Kitagawa, of the World Council 
of Churches’ Department on Church and Society, have turned largely 
on the question of the increasing population, which (with a death rate 
decreased in the last decade from 15 to 8 per thousand and with the 
average life expectancy for men now 63 years as opposed to 47 twenty 
years ago, and for women 67 as against 50) is as challenging in Japan, 
with its shortage of productive land, as anywhere. Participants in these 
meetings revealed sharp differences of opinion on the question of family 
planning. Insistence that concern for social problems must penetrate 
the Church right down to the local level was a feature, again, of a five- 
day conference, widely inter-church in character, with Dr Edward 
Heimann, of New York, on ‘Economics and Social Science’; and a 
statement on Christian social action approved by the Kyodan stresses 
the sense of the Christian working, under God, within ‘a purposeful 
plan’ and within the Biblical conception of fellowship with others. 
‘There is no fixed Christian social programme,’ the statement declares, 
‘but a profession of faith, in the midst of the process of history.’ 
Social concern is also apparent in the endorsement by the NCC General 
Assembly of a recommendation, submitted by a woman leader of the 
movement to outlaw prostitution, urging the churches to help make 
the anti-prostitution law, which came into effect in April, ‘a real force 
in society’. 

In more than one quarter the reality of the Church’s contact with 
the poor, whether in the rural or the industrial areas, has been called 
in question ; and the slow pace at which church membership increases 
is attributed at several points to an unreadiness for new methods of 
approach and to a need for a clearer conception of evangelism as a 
task to be undertaken in community by whole parishes or congrega- 
tions. The challenge of the cities, moreover, in a country which has, in 
Tokyo, a concentration of one of the four largest populations in the 
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world, is further enhanced by the rapidly increasing industrialization 
of the rural areas. Hitherto the problem has presented itself primarily 
around Tokyo and in the south-west, but with the Japan Atomic 
Energy Research Centre established near Hitachi, in north-east Japan, 
a region already in process of industrialization, and with the fishing port 
of Kuji-hama under development as a harbour for ocean-going ships, 
the impetus to industrial settlement is increasing in those areas too. 
A venture on ‘multiple approach’ lines, with a school as the basic unit, 
has taken the Church further into this region, which is likely, it is 
estimated, to have another 200,000 inhabitants within five years. 

Representatives of five out of the eight western denominations which 
are related to the interboard committee for Christian work in Japan 
took part in a consultation in March between Japanese Christian 
leaders and missionaries related to the Kyodan. It was apparent that 
the practice adopted by the Kyodan of assigning evangelistic missionaries 
to areas and tasks, irrespective of their denomination, is meeting with 
success and should be extended to missionaries engaged in education 
and social work. New ventures in evangelism among the armed forces 
include a project, under the ‘Base Problem Committee’ of the NCC, to 
minister to American service men, in which 35 Japanese pastors and US 
service chaplains are engaged, and the setting up of Bible study groups 
in the Japanese self-defence forces, a development which has met with 
sympathetic support from the authorities, who have recognized it as a 
‘regular club activity’. The 1958 evangelistic campaign of the Dr and 
Mrs Lacour Team began in July, under the direction of the central 
evangelism committee of the Kyodan, many churches participating. 
Christian reinforcements include the newly formed Japan Baptist 
Union (Nippon Baputesuto Domei), an association of congregations, 
schools and other bodies. The NCC’s audio-visual activities committee 
(Avace) launched its first programme in sponsored broadcasting, 
Kokoro no Uta (‘Songs of the Heart’), in April, drawing, it is reckoned, 
about a million listeners in Tokyo alone. In the general field of evangel- 
ism, the NCC has set up a special committee of its church affairs 
department to make a two-year study and has itself held a second 
evangelistic conference, on the theme: ‘Mission and Unity’. 

Figures indicating the comparative strength of religions given in the 
Japan Christian Year Book (though drawn from sources some of which 
adopt seemingly unusual methods of calculation) may be taken to 
show the position of Christianity in relation to other faiths: Shinto, 
79,000,000, Buddhist, 41,000,000, Christian, 500,000 (which other 
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sources put at a hundred thousand more), other religions, 3,500,000. 
Tendencies to press for the revival of shrine worship have continued 
to concern Christian leaders, and the incident involving a group of 
primary school children in Kobe in a ceremonial visit to the Grand 
Shrine at Ise has been frankly criticized. In the study of non-Christian 
faiths plans are under consideration to set up a centre for that purpose, 
in line with similar developments in other Asian countries, and under 
the sponsorship of the NCC. 

Japan, meanwhile, has provided the meeting place, at Hakone, for 
an East Asia literature conference, to discuss ‘Christian literature for 
the rising generation’ (the programme for which was drawn up at the 
meeting of literature secretaries held in Hongkong at the end of 1957). 
Other literature developments in Japan include the preparation of 
a colloquial dictionary of religious terms (English-Japanese, Japanese- 
English) by the literature commission of the NCC, and a Biblical Con- 
cordance, based on the Japanese Colloquial Bible, in which are listed 
the Greek and Hebrew words which correspond to modern Japanese 
terminology. 

At its annual meeting, the Educational Association of Christian 
Schools in Japan decided to issue seven new text-books for required 
Bible courses, and to hold four regional conferences for new teachers, 
not all of whom are Christians, employed by the Christian schools. 

Pressure on Christian higher education is to be seen in the fact that 
in the year 1957-58 there were 2474 applicants for the 167 vacancies 
for freshmen at the International Christian University, the total 
student body, drawn from every prefecture in Japan, from other parts 
of Asia and from Europe and North America, totalling 686 (38-5 per 
cent of them women and 61-5 per cent men). Forty-one students were 
baptized. A country, moreover, which has 1843 Sunday-schools and over 
10,000 Sunday-school teachers is a suitable host to the World Conven- 
tion on Christian Education which, on the initiative of the World 
Council on Christian Education, met in Aoyama Gakuin University 
in August and in which 4014 delegates from 64 countries took part. 
Significant topics discussed in the light of greatly varied experience and 
backgrounds included the menace both of secularism and of totalitarian 
training to which the young are exposed, the responsibility of Christian 
laymen, the réle of the Christian home and the task of Christian 
education in the home, Bible teaching for children. Other gatherings 
on a world or a regional scale, the holding of which in Japan has done 
much to strengthen the country’s sense of membership in a world 
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family, are the consultation on Christian education in theological 
training, which brought an international group of specialists to Tokyo 
in August, the Asian youth work consultation conference (held at the 
International Christian University) and the all-Asia mass communica- 
tion conference, again, in Tokyo. 

The churches have celebrated Dr Kagawa’s seventieth birthday. 


OKINAWA 


The Christian Council of Okinawa was formed in February, with 
five member churches—the United Church of Christ, the Episcopal, 
Baptist, Seventh-day Adventist and Holiness Churches—and with the 
Moderator of the United Church as its president. It defines its purpose 
as being ‘to further united action in areas of common concern’ in the 
Ryukyu Islands, and to take part in wider consultations within the 
oecumenical movement. The Council has discussed wlth the secretary 
of the literature committee of the NCC of Japan the distribution of 
Japanese books at the Christian book centre in Okinawa, and the new 
council is to set up a special committee to that end and to strengthen 
the activities of the centre as a whole. Daily vacation Bible schools 
are going ahead in the United Church and require a larger number 
of trained teachers. A Bible training institute has been opened, to 
provide a two-year course for lay leaders in church-centred education 
and to equip them to take part in the Church’s work as a whole. 


KOREA 


Prospects for better relations between the north and the south 
brightened early in the year, with the likelihood that foreign troops 
would be withdrawn from both areas and that a general election 
throughout Korea, under United Nations supervision, might then take 
place. Though the People’s Republic of China in fact subsequently 
withdrew its troops over the frontier, American forces remain in the 
South, and comment by South Koreans, in spite of their readiness for 
reconciliation, shows a realistic sense of the difference between with- 
drawal across a border and across the widest ocean in the world. 
Christian pressure, in the south, for re-unification of the two zones has 
been expressed in a resolution to that effect adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 

The problem of the refugees continues, with one person in every 
seven, it is estimated, belonging in that category. Churches and mission 
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boards still take much responsibility for them though, as far as the 
boards are concerned, on lines that work towards the transfer of the 
task at the earliest possible moment to Korean hands. The American 
Board of Commissioners has re-appointed its Service Committee re- 
presentative to work at Il Sin Hospital, where 174 graduate nurses 
have been trained in midwifery in the past five years, for service in 
hospitals all over the South. The Friends’ Service Unit concluded 
at the New Year 1958 a four-and-a-half year spell of work among 
refugees which laid much stress, again, on working with Koreans and 
handing over to them. The response, among people of various back- 
grounds and age-groups, to the ‘House of Friends in the Faith’ opened 
by the United Church of Canada, in a building adjoining the mission 
compound in Seoul, speaks for itself. Opened in 1957 to provide 
facilities for study work with groups, it has brought the mission into 
contact with over 500 young people and has enabled it also to ex- 
tend its services to the neighbourhood, through classes for illiterate 
children among the refugees and for girls with little education, and 
through responding to the needs of many transients seeking practical 
aid. 

The pressure for education continues on all hands and government 
expenditure in this field holds a very high priority. The provision of 
scholarships out of public funds for students to go to universities 
abroad has, however, brought the South Korean Government under 
criticism, when less than ten per cent of the 4,500 students so sub- 
sidized since 1954 have failed to return to Korea. 

Recently published statistics put the non-Roman Catholic church 
membership at 1,324, 258 adherents, the great number of them Pres- 
byterian, with the Methodist and Holiness churches second and third. 
Anglican reports regard the steady increase of 10 per cent per annum 
in its membership in South Korea since the Communist invasion as 
a figure that would be still higher if a larger number of priests were 
available for pastoral ministration; and the absence of Korean ordi- 
nands and priests who are completing their training oversea leaves the 
pastoral responsibility for the time being to a large extent in the hands 
of English priests. A property has been acquired in Seoul in which to 
re-open the theological training college, a most urgently necessary 
development. There are also plans to establish an Anglican university 
centre at the principal university of Korea, which has over 12,000 
students, many of them of no religious conviction, and to seek to make 
of its activities an ‘apostolate to the intelligentsia’. The Presbyterian 
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Church’s newly formed committee on strengthening church organiza- 
tion has put forward a scheme which would centre the Church’s ad- 
ministrative life in Seoul by providing headquarters for the General 
Assembly and creating other central administrative machinery. The 
oversea outreach of the Presbyterian Church, which already has four 
missionaries at work with the Church of Christ in Thailand, is to be 
extended further with the sending of a worker to serve with the Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan. The Mission to Lepers, which opened 
work in Korea some two years ago, now maintains seven out-patient 
clinics in country districts, several of them in public health dispensary 
buildings made available by the Government. 

The Methodist Church is consolidating its educational work at a 
number of points. Yonsei University, a union, as recorded in our last 
Survey, of Chosun Christian University and Severance Union Medical 
School, is undergoing extension in buildings and equipment and has 
a student body of 3,900. Seoul Seminary, also due to be renovated 
as to its plant, has two hundred students, north and south Koreans; 
and in addition to training workers for the Methodist Church, it has 
provided from among its graduates some who have gone into army 
chaplaincy service, a field of increasing challenge to the churches as a 
whole. The Methodist ‘International Night College’, Seoul, is meeting a 
significant need among young people seeking education while earning 
a living, and it is hoped that the college will receive government 
recognition in the near future. In common with other churches, the 
Methodists stress the challenge of the new communities which are 
returning to war-devastated areas, among them the farmers who have 
gone back to re-cultivate the regions around the 38th parallel. 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The relentless concentration on an established goal, in industry and 
agriculture alike, and on the achievement of a common outlook and 
purpose, which characterized the first five-year plan in the People’s 
Republic, shows no hint of respite as the second five years take their 
course. Results, seen in perspective, are impressive in their claims: an 
annual average increase in agricultural output, for instance, of over 
ten per cent, with the irrigation measures to which the results are largely 
due followed in this past year with the reclaiming of another 14,400,000 
hectares of land, notably in Anhwei and Kansu. Nothing, however, 
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not even the record harvest of 1958, appears to give grounds for any 
relaxation ; and the constant impulsion of the peasant to further effort, 
first in the great plains and now in the hills that flank them, suggests, 
indeed, an impetus and a rhythm that must at all costs be maintained. 
Those who deduce, from available information, signs of dissension 
and discontent, while not minimizing their significance, put over 
against them the immensity of the Communist régime’s material 
achievements and of the response that it has drawn to phenomenal 
demands under which even the most regimented of nations, free from 
China’s heritage ‘of division, might well have cracked. Evidence of 
dissatisfaction is suggested by a number of developments, notably the 
steady flow of peasants away from the villages, in protest against the 
method of collective farming, on a scale large enough to lead the Govern- 
ment to introduce measures to restrict their employment in the cities ; 
and differences of opinion between the Trade Unions and the Party. 
The reduction of the Diplomatic Corps’ freedom of movement, more- 
over, from a 35- to a 12-mile radius from the centre of Peking, has 
inevitably aroused conjecture; and extensive tours of the Republic, 
previously left to members of the National People’s Congress, but 
now undertaken by the leaders themselves, have been interpreted as 
indicating the necessity to discover on the spot how far ‘rectification’ 
has been carried out and to examine complaints. There may, indeed, be 
no variation in the substance of the indoctrination and propaganda, 
or in the pressure with which it is released, but those who follow 
closely the information issued detect a new note of strain and tension 
in the manner of its delivery; and the shelling of Quemoy and the out- 
lying islands has been interpreted as including in its purpose the 
unifying, at a focal point of national concern, of a people in need of a 
further stimulus to its morale. 

An interesting development of a practical nature is the decision to 
adopt the Latin alphabet for the new phonetic written language, a 
move which, in addition to simplifying national life at many points, is 
closely related to the Government’s intention to eradicate illiteracy 
in five years. No less than 61,000,000 people were reported in May to 
be members of literacy classes. 

The search for and elimination of “deviationist’ tendencies continues 
and reflects itself in the churches. The meeting in Peking of the execu- 
tive committee of the churches’ three-self movement, in November 
1957, has been followed up in different regions with study conferences 
at a lower level, lasting from three to six weeks and with much emphasis 
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on ‘rightist’ accusations. Though the pressure upon the churches to 
conform and co-operate is reported to be constantly increasing, the 
policy of the Government would appear to show a greater disposition 
to acknowledge the right to hold religious beliefs and to follow in- 
dividual forms of worship. The Government is even reported to have 
financed the repair of religious buildings, including, for example, the 
restoration of the Lingyin Buddhist temple in Hangchow. Services and 
evangelistic meetings, however, are still largely confined to the respec- 
tive bodies’ places of worship; and though in apparently more lenient 
conditions country churches are re-opening and Christians in schools 
and colleges are allowed to hold meetings, the necessity to take part 
in indoctrination meetings—for pastors two or three times a week—is 
as stringent as ever. Denunciation of church leaders appears, from 
available reports, to be very widespread still, and in many instances to 
lead to their allocation to menial tasks or to imprisonment. Christian 
school principals convicted of rightist tendencies have in general 
suffered dismissal more often than arrest. 

A comparison of the figures for church membership in 1949 and 
1957 shows a diminution of numbers in nearly all churches, though, 
as the compiler points out, churches of indigenous origin, such as the 
True Jesus Church and the Independent Church (which in fact show 
an increase) have fared better than those with ‘imperialist’ connexions 
in the past. The printed report of the Japanese Christian delegation 
which visited China in 1957 draws attention to the number of elderly 
people in the churches, but interprets it as evidence of fidelity and 
perseverance and of firm foundations, rather than as a sign of a dying 
church. It is a comment that bears out other impressions of a church 
membership which, even if numerically reduced, is deeply rooted in 
the Faith and which is learning by experience the need, as Bishop Ting 
reminded graduating students at Nanking Seminary, to live a courage- 
ously Christian life in the midst of agnosticism and atheism, to profit 
from criticisms in relation to the social challenge and to be able to 
present and defend Christian beliefs. 

News, meanwhile, of a variety of areas, relating to the last two to 
three years, suggests a growing church: 500 baptisms reported from 
Wenchow (Chekiang), with converts from a variety of trades and 
simple backgrounds; 170 baptized at a first service to be held by the 
Assemblies of God in Tinghsein, Hopei, last August ; over 450 baptized 
during a visit by four Christian and Missionary Alliance pastors to 
the T’ung tribes church in a village of the Pa-pieh district of T’ienyeng 
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county, when the Pa’pieh district church was organized and thirteen 
deacons were elected; three branch churches of the Apostolic Faith 
Church at Fenghsien, south of Shanghai, established in villages, which 
baptized 60 people at a joint baptismal service last July; smaller totals 
in regions all over China—Nanking, Harbin, Shensi, Shangtung, 
Shansi—but adding up to a figure that suggests steady growth; and 
news of a Revival in the Ningpo district (Shanghai) brought about by 
the example and preaching of a Christian layman, with hundreds 
drawn into the Church. 

Training for the ministry continues in three main schools for middle- 
school graduates: Nanking, Peking, Shanghai, Canton, Chungking, 
the first three also providing a course for graduate students. 

Increased emphasis on Bible study is reported, with the sale of the 
Bible widely distributed from the Bible House in Shanghai and from 
six regional houses and agencies in other cities. Forty-three new 
editions of the Scriptures have been published between 1949 and 1955 
and Chinese, Hebrew and Greek scholars have begun work on a new 
translation of the whole Bible. William Temple’s Readings in St John’s 
Gospel and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, together with Biblical Com- 
mentaries, are among the most significant recent publications from the 
Christian publishing houses ; and the production of such works as New 
Testament Greek Words, compiled by Dr Andrew Cheng, a Hebrew- 
Chinese Dictionary and a Chinese edition of Strong’s Concordance (the 
work of the “Little Flock’), indicates the same demand for aids to deeper 
study of the Bible as is apparent, for instance, in India and Japan. 

News of individual churches in their wider connexions includes a 
report that the Orthodox Church is no longer under the Russian 
Exarchate, and has become the autonomous Chinese Orthodox Church. 
A Chinese Protestant Church delegation took part in the General 
Assembly of the Transdanubian Church District held at Budapest in 
January, but no Anglican bishop from the Chinese mainland attended 
the Lambeth Conference. 


TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


The fait accompli of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan, created in 1956, strengthens the sense of common 
focus in plans and prospects reported in the island, and of steady 
concentration, in a context of political disturbance and uncertainty, 
on the purpose of constant outreach. The General Assembly has set 
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up a committee to plan for oversea mission work, with the likelihood, 
in view of the identity of language, of sending missionaries to serve with 
the Hokkien-speaking churches among the oversea Chinese com- 
munities. Nearer home, reports presented to the General Assembly 
affirm the existence of three hundred churches in the ‘mountain mission’ 
area among the aboriginal population of Taiwan (with four newly 
ordained Aborgine ministers attending the Assembly). The Assembly’s 
‘mountain mission’ committee has been strengthened, with the appoint- 
ment of a full-time secretary, and in the face of a clearly recognized 
need to give greater support and training for mountain preachers in 
their task and to provide permanent accommodation for the training 
school itself, which has had all too mobile a record hitherto. A visit 
from the Rev. Henry Jones, of ‘industrial evangelism’ note, in the course 
of a tour of Asia, has done much to stimulate interest in the question 
in Taiwan, where it was admittedly at a rather elementary stage and 
where in any event the pattern of family-and government-maintained 
industries makes the approach somewhat different from that in other 
parts of Asia. Theological students and ministers on ‘refresher’ courses 
accompanied Dr Jones on visits to local industries. 

Work among youth, which meets with a healthy response, also 
encounters the difficulty of providing for both senior middle-school 
students, who tend to dominate conferences, and for the less educated 
young people from the villages and factories. An experimental con- 
ference for these latter groups is to be held. 

An interesting development at Tunghai University, made possible 
by a grant from the Harvard-Yenching Institute, has been the visit of 
exchange professors from other Asian institutions. A guest professor 
of the music department of Silliman University, Philippines, has 
taught music and art appreciation for six weeks at Tunghai; and 
another, from Tokyo, has conducted a six-weeks science course. 

The prohibition of the Bible in Roman script, on the grounds that 
it ‘impedes the progress of the Government’s Mandarin language 
policy’, presents a serious problem, both as regards its practical 
consequences in a church which has used the Roman script Scriptures 
for over a hundred years, and in relation to the challenge to 
spiritual freedom that is implied. A memorandum submitted by the 
General Assembly, however, has been sympathetically received, and 
there is a prospect that the enforcement of the measure will at any 
rate be deferred for three years. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


OUNTRIES of South-east Asia continue to draw their customary 

quota of Christian leaders for regional consultation. A three- 
months study and training institute on marriage guidance and family 
life education opened at McGilvary Theological Seminary, Chiengmai, 
THAILAND, in February, under the leadership of Dr and Mrs David 
Mace, and gave some twenty church leaders opportunity for unhurried 
study and assistance in preparing for the task of fostering the Christian 
home in their own churches, and in writing and counselling on marriage 
problems. The first Asian conference on industrial evangelism took 
place in Manila, PHILIPPINES, in June, with an attendance of forty-three 
delegates, nearly half of them laymen, from fifteen countries which are 
concerned, in the words of the conference statement, with the task of 
the Church ‘to respond to the call to serve Christ in this emerging 
industrial world’. The conference was the first gathering to be sponsored 
by the East Asia Christian Conference since it came officially into 
being at the Ghana Assembly of the IMC, subsequent gatherings 
convened on its initiative being the literature conference in Japan, 
already referred to, and the Christian medical conference to be held 
in HONGKONG in December, 1958. 

The establishment in HONGKONG of the centre for the study of 
Chinese religions, now in its second year, gives it access to the Depart- 
ment of Chinese and to the Chinese and foreign libraries in Hongkong 
University; an additional study committee has been formed in 
Singapore. Two main fields of study are current trends among Chinese 
intellectuals, and Chinese Buddhism. 

The réle that the Christian colleges should play in South-east Asia, 
in their relation to the educated young, leads the United Board for 
Christian Higher Education in Asia to remind its supporters of the 
uphill task which confronts these institutions, in the light of increasing 
costs and of competition from government-sponsored colleges, with 
their more lavish financial aid, both within the country and from 
oversea. Compared with Japan, Korea, India and Pakistan, Christian 
colleges of South-east Asia are presented as suffering from a lack of 
realistic concern on the part of the Christian Church and to be in need 
of constructively united support from outside. Chung Chi College, 
Hongkong, continues to expand on its new site outside the city, but 
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‘areas of emptiness’, in which there are no Christian colleges— 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Malaya, Thailand (where the Government 
sponsors all higher education)— are presented as a challenge to 
Christian thinking and planning on an Asia-wide view. 

The continued plight of Hongkong’s Chinese refugees was brought 
home in a plea for concrete action addressed on their behalf to the 
eighth session of the UN refugee fund executive committee in June, 
and in the disclosure there of the poor response on the part of the 
nations to the resolution regarding financial aid adopted by the twelfth 
session of UN General Assembly. Outstanding needs, in the view of 
the Hongkong Government, include a rehabilitation centre for cripples, 
a clinic for the tuberculous, primary schools and a technical secondary 
school; and there is a constant plea for libraries, teaching supplies, 
mobile dispensary equipment, food, blankets and medical stores. 
Technical experts are required in the construction of satellite towns. 

News from VIETNAM presents a sharp contrast between north and 
south. Such information as comes from the north suggests increased 
Communist pressure to conform, with severe discrimination against 
those who deviate, and a good many arrests are reported. People who 
wish to leave are often prevented from doing so, and movement 
within the country itself is much restricted. In the south, more 
settled conditions have given national and missionary Christian 
workers freedom of access to areas closed for many years. The 
Christian and Missionary Alliance reports regular Sunday visits to 
towns and villages by local Christian evangelists. Baptisms are on the 
increase, three new mission stations have been opened and there are 
prospects of achieving self-support by January, 1959 (except for the 
Bible School and radio work). The value of conferences for workers, 
to deepen spiritual life, and of special meetings for preachers, is 
stressed. A seminar for Sunday-school superintendents has shown 
good results and others, also for teachers, are planned over a wide 
area. In CAMBODIA a two-year campaign for self-support among the 
churches has been completed, and has led to the churches taking full 
responsibility for the pastors’ maintenance. Young people assume 
an increasingly responsible part in church life and witness, and a first 
provincial youth conference has been held in the Battambang district. 
Christian witness has taken place for the first time in the schools of 
Cambodia, with the showing of films in four colleges, which created a 
demand for Christian literature. A new evangelistic centre has been 
opened in Phnom Penh, in a residence for Christian students, and an 
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evangelistic centre for work among Chinese is under construction. 
Further outreach is reported from Laos by the CMA. Two Meo 
workers have been sent to the province of Sam Neua; the challenge 
of the P’ai tribe, with whom contact has been made, though no 
mission is yet at work among them, is in mind. Evangelistic and survey 
visits have been made into all parts of the Sayaboury province. The 
first General Assembly (in 1957) marked the Church’s arrival at full 
self-government under its own elected leaders, a situation which has 
brought increased financial giving. 

In the TRIBES OF VIETNAM area ordained tribesmen at work with the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance now total eight. Dalat Bible School 
has held its first six-months course for students at a more advanced 
stage than those accepted previously, and two other groups have 
attended three-months courses. Principles of self-support and the 
practice of tithing, introduced after participation by Christians from 
the Tribal area in the Bangkok conference in 1955, have, here again, 
led to increased offerings. Extended visits to areas inhabited by the 
Hre and Katu tribes have met with a good response, and a missionary 
couple is at work among the Jerai tribe, the second largest in the area. 

In THAILAND, the first full year since the integration of the American 
Presbyterian mission in the Church of Christ in Thailand has passed, 
The mission has increased its contributions in both funds and personnel, 
who are now assigned to their field of service by the Church itself. The 
Korean Presbyterian mission to Thailand has appointed a second 
missionary couple, and another has arrived as ‘fraternal ministers’ 
from the Church of South India. Other missions at work in Thailand 
have all increased their personnel, and a new one, the Child Evangelism 
Fellowship International, has begun work. The Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance has released its work in four southern provinces in 
favour of the Southern Baptist mission, thus facilitating a greater 
concentration of its own forces in the remaining provinces, and has 
opened a new station at Ban Phai, in Khonkaen province. Thai 
workers of the CMA have gone to Laos, to serve among the leprosy 
sufferers in the Luang Prabang area. There is evidence of increased 
interest in Bible study among Christian groups, and a growing number 
of enquiries from Buddhist sources. Copies of the Scriptures, for 
instance, have been requested for the new library opened at the Buddhist 
temple at Banna, Surathani. Bible distribution on trains has been a 
particular feature of the work in Thailand, and a recent experiment of 
sales through secular bookshops has met with success. 
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The opportunity apparent in a much diversified field of service in 
MALAYA, coupled with acknowledgment of numerically inadequate 
forces, does much to justify the conception of an inter-church approach 
which colours many reports; and consultations within the Christian 
Council have looked, at various points, at the possibility of a union 
church being responsible, from the outset, for new fields of evangelism 
such as the townships which are developing in the Singapore area. 
The document on church union, presented to the Christian Council 
by its Faith and Order commission and accepted for study by the 
churches, recognizing common affirmations and beliefs and differences 
of tradition, emphasizes the act of faith that is represented in striking 
out and adopting untried relationships. The Christian Council has 
added to its membership the Tamil Lutheran Church; and ‘the Friends 
of the Malayan Christian Council’ has been formed to help foster 
fellowship among the churches at the local level. 

Reports of developments in the New Villages envisage the likelihood 
that they will continue, as established rural communities, after the 
emergency to which their creation was due is over. According to the 
Christian Council’s survey, non-Roman Catholic churches serve in 
212 out of the 582 villages which have been established since 1950. 
Some 140, inhabited by Malays, are not open to evangelism, but the 
survey indicates another 85 which, like the great majority of the 
villages, are Chinese in character, and in which work might be initiated. 
A survey of villages in Perak has been undertaken, under the leadership 
of a World Council of Churches worker, and another of Johore and 
the remaining parts of the country. An immediate need in the villages 
as a whole is stated to be the extension of medical services, especially 
in the Perak area. Kindergarten and literacy classes need to be increased, 
and facilities for technical and trade training for young people, faced 
with a wide choice of livelihood, developed. Social services, such as old 
peoples’ homes, créches, agricultural training are also needed and con- 
stitute a ready means of approach. A curriculum for lay training courses, 
for service in the New Villages, has been worked out by the Christian 
Council’s New Village Co-ordinating Committee and a trial course, for 
South Malaya, was held at Port Dickson in October. A very successful 
retreat for New Village workers, with forty-five participants, has also 
been held. 

The need for Christian leaders, and for an oecumenical outlook, 
bears a close relationship to developments at Trinity Theological 
College, Singapore, which now provides a four-year course in the 

2 
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English and Chinese departments and a three-year course in Chinese 
only. A one-year course for religious instruction teachers in Christian 
schools is also planned. In the academic year, 1957-58, students 
totalled forty, from the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, Hongkong 
and Indonesia. Building extensions (carried out with a grant from 
Nanking Theological Seminary Board of Founders, New York) 
include a new Assembly Hall, Library, classrooms and enlarged 
residential accommodation for women students. Further provision for 
men students, on lines that would increase fellowship between students 
of different church affiliations, and strengthen the united purpose of 
the College, is also necessary. 

The year has been one of much disturbance for the churches of 
INDONESIA, Owing to the rebellion in some provinces against the 
central Government, which involved the proclamation of martial law 
for the whole country and military action against the rebels, and to 
the measures taken against the Dutch after Indonesia’s attempt to 
negotiate over western Irian (New Guinea) had failed. The two 
largest churches have been closely affected by the rebellion: the Batak 
Church, bordering on the rebel area, and the Minahassa Church, 
which is integrated in the whole life of the Minahassa. Both churches 
issued a statement, pleading for a peaceful solution of the conflict, 
without taking a stand on the conflict itself. 

It was clear that the churches from many areas were expecting 
some guidance from the National Council of Churches, and its 
commission on church and society therefore issued a lengthy state- 
ment intended to help the churches in the emergency. A shorter 
message was also addressed, by the executive committee, to the 
churches and all Christians in Indonesia, reminding them that Jesus 
Christ is Lord of heaven and earth; calling upon them to see to it 
that they acted in responsibility to Him; warning them not to neglect 
the Christian rules in daily life; to seek real comfort in suffering, with 
God the Father in Jesus Christ; to maintain Christian fellowship and 
unity; to acknowledge their part in the sins which have led to the 
present situation, and ending with Romans 8 : 38, 39. Neither statement 
voices an opinion with regard to the conflict, but the National Council 
of Churches does not hesitate to affirm, in its general utterances, that 
it supports the Indonesian point of view over western Irian. Contact 
with the Batak Church has been maintained, but for some months the 
National Council was out of touch with the Church of Minahassa. 

The Council wrote to all Dutch missionaries expressing its grief at 
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measures taken by the people against the Dutch and its belief in 
Christian unity, voicing also the hope that the Dutch missionaries 
would continue their work and promising to do all it could to make 
this possible. The National Council also reminded all member 
churches of their responsibility for the well-being of the missionaries, 
who had come to Indonesia at the call of the churches. So far, all 
missionaries who have gone on furlough have received re-entry permits. 
Since the disturbance began in December, 1957, five missionaries have 
returned, two new missionaries have entered and one new visa has 
been granted. At present there is a better chance of securing visas for 
pastors than for doctors, teachers and other lay missionaries, but as 
the latter are still greatly needed the churches will have to seek help 
from countries other than the Netherlands. 

There are other developments of significance. Negotiations have 
taken place at a meeting in March at Bandung, with a view to a union 
of the three Chinese churches of Java (East, Central and West). All three 
churches are to use the same liturgy and hymnal and there is to be a 
common textbook. The Church of East Java has set up a committee 
of four men and five women on home and family life, following up 
Dr Irma Highbaugh’s visits, to promote Christian family life without 
losing the eastern style of living. It is likely that this venture will be 
extended to other parts of Indonesia, and a national home and family 
life festival is in preparation. The National Council’s central com- 
mission on missions is urging upon the churches in the towns their 
responsibility for the welfare of newcomers from the rural areas. 

Penetration into new fields figures at several points in reports from 
BorNEO. The Anglican Church has begun work at Sapi, near the mouth 
of the Labuk river, in North Borneo, with a Sea-Dayak in charge of 
it until a Dusun Christian teacher has completed his training ; and land 
has been acquired in the Bandau-Langkon area, still further north, 
on which to develop evangelistic work. The Mission of the Epiphany, 
Tongud, was officially inaugurated in January. A school and a chapel 
have been opened at Plassu, in the Nyabor river area, after a visit 
from a Borneo priest in 1957, and twenty-five people have now been 
baptized and confirmed. The increasing number of schools in the 
Sarawak area has necessitated the appointment of an education 
secretary and supervisor of all church schools in the first division. 
The need for more teachers, including some agricultural specialists, 
remains a serious problem, but an appeal to young men from uni- 
versities and public schools with a year to give in short-term teaching 
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service is meeting with some response. The expansion of the diocese’s 
responsibilities has led to a recommendation, by the committee 
appointed to examine the situation, looking towards the appointment of 
an assistant bishop and ultimately to the division of the diocese. 

The Basil Mission’s report indicates much concentration on the 
training of Dusun Christian leaders. A training centre has been opened 
at Sikuati and a six-months Bible course began in December, 1957. 
The agricultural training undertaken by a European missionary is 
meeting with a good response and the polyclinic, referred to in our last 
Survey, is clearly appreciated. 

In the PHILIPPINES, a nationwide survey carried out by the United 
Church of Christ over the first three months of the year led to the 
adoption of a programme that will concentrate major resources in 
areas where the response is keenest, aiming at a fifty per cent increase 
in church membership by 1960 and setting missionaries from oversea 
aside to establish new churches and to strengthen those that already 
exist. Tribal groups with whom further contact is to be established 
include the Kalasans, in the mountains of Luzon, and the Bilaan tribe, 
who live in an isolated area of the extreme south and in whose language 
basic Christian literature (a hymnal, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer) is already being built up. A comprehensive mass evangelism 
campaign, on mobile lines, has also begun, with American material 
aid, under Filipino leadership. Outreach in Mindaro has brought the 
China Inland Mission into touch with the Buhid people, a forest- 
dwelling tribe who are gradually casting off their fear of strangers, 
and in whose language the missionaries are assembling a word list. 

Concern to foster the practice of stewardship led the United Church 
to hold a five-day conference, with forty-five ordained and lay leaders, 
at Los Bajfios, to discover where more education on the subject is 
needed in the churches and to plan a programme. At the sixth post-war 
convention of the Philippine Federation of Christian Churches, which 
took place in March, the rural life department was re-named the 
department of public welfare; a director of youth and student work 
was appointed; the Board of Strategy was revived, to deal with 
problems of inter-church relationship which have recurred; and a 
resolution was submitted to the President of the Republic, that non- 
Roman Catholic chaplains should be assigned to the armed forces. 

Union Theological Seminary, Manila, reports an increase in the 
number of students working for the B.D. degree (who total 19), with 
39 studying for the B.Th. 
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INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA 


INDIA 


MBARKED on its second Five-Year Plan, as ‘a nation building 

itself’, as the Prime Minister has described it, India is faced with 
an impressively comprehensive economic programme, covering the 
development of heavy machinery production, the promotion of small- 
and large-scale industries, irrigation works and improvement in housing 
and in conditions in the villages. Though financial backing remains, 
by common consent, a central problem, the whole policy underlying 
the Plan, with its goal of a progressive annual increase in the national 
income, the development of wider spheres of employment and a general 
equalization of wealth, suggests a conception of a socialist society 
which may well be India’s answer to the Communist challenge. 
Acknowledgment of this fact is discerned in a number of comments 
on the fifth Congress of the Communist Party, held at Amritsar in 
April, at which, in spite of evidence of sharp division on the subject, 
the acceptance of non-violent measures and of other features of 
democratic procedure was included in the new constitution which 
was drawn up by the Party. Christian comment on conditions in the 
State of Kerala, after a year of Communist administration, is, however, 
disposed to question the Government’s claim to have won the support 
of other socializing forces. Achievements in the economic field are 
readily recognized; but criticisms of the Government’s failure to 
provide protection against violence to property at the hands of majority 
groups, of its fostering of partisan outlooks and class hatred and of 
its intention to introduce State control of cultural organizations have 
been frankly voiced. Consultations among Christians, such as the 
study conference convened at Alwaye by the Kerala Christian Council, 
the National Christian Council and the Bombay Follow-up Study, 
with Bishop Mar Chrysostom in the chair, reveal a keen sense of the 
responsibility to foster a constructive, constitutional approach in the 
matter of the defence of human rights and to take part actively in the 
education and strengthening of democratic forces. The Supreme Court’s 
rejection of the Kerala Education Bill, of much significance to the 
Christian schools and to all privately maintained institutions, turned 
precisely on the clause which was judged to violate the guarantee to 
minority groups of the right to establish and administer their own 
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schools. Even in the revised form in which it is now likely to be 
passed the Bill still confronts the non-Government schools (which 
number 7,000 out of the total of 11,000) with the prospect that they 
will not have freedom to select their own staffs. 

There have been developments in the social welfare field of sig- 
nificance to the churches. Andhra State has passed a law which pro- 
hibits the giving or receiving of marriage dowries, and similar legislation 
is to be introduced in Kerala. The Association of Moral and Social 
Hygiene has pressed for immediate legislation, as opposed to gradual 
steps, to remove prostitution, though it has met with a somewhat 
defeatist response and with the reminder that many States have still 
failed to enforce the law against the traffic in women and girls. A 
private member who introduced a Bill in Lok Sabha directed at 
the elimination of caste and communalism was heard with sympathy, 
but also suffered a discouraging reminder of the deeply rooted religious 
tradition which would militate against such a measure. The Bill's 
withdrawal has been regretted in Christian circles. The report of the 
commission of enquiry led by Mr Justice Bhutt, of the Madhya Pradesh 
High Court, into the incidents of violence which led to the destruction 
of the Gass Memorial Centre at Raipur, acquitted the management of 
the Centre of the charges brought against it; but responsible Christian 
opinion is clearly dissatisfied with the commission’s failure to recognize 
the communal origin of the demonstrations and to bring home the 
responsibility for it in the quarter where it really lies, to recognize the 
extent of the losses or to make recommendations concerning the 
protection of minorities. The report of the selected building projects 
team on slum clearance, published in June, attributes the existence of 
slums to the increasing migration to the cities (estimating the number 
of slums in Madras, for instance, at over three thousand). It lays 
particular stress on the assistance that the voluntary agencies could 
render in this field, in teaching hygiene and in other ways, and recom- 
mends financial assistance from the Government to such agencies. 
The Union Language Convention, which met at Hyderabad in July, 
came out strongly in favour of retaining English as the official language, 
for the world contacts in science and industry that it would bring, 
and deprecated a reversion to Hindi. 

The pressure on the universities may be seen in the fact that in ten 
years the number of students has grown from 230,000 to 720,000 and 
that sixteen new universities have been established. Though it is claimed 
that a scientific and technical bias, much needed for the implementation 
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of government plans, is on the increase, a very high proportion of 
students still graduate in Arts. Inaugurating Marathwada University, 
at Aurangabad, in August, the Prime Minister emphasized the need 
for scientists and engineers. The increasing number of foreign students, 
now totalling over three thousand, in the Indian universities necessitates 
special provisions in the field of their orientation to Indian life and 
thought, apart from the academic needs. The ‘evaluation course’, 
which has become an annual event, under the All-India Council for 
Secondary Education, to train secondary teachers in assessing students’ 
achievements and their suitability for university courses, has been held 
at Bhopal, with Dr Benjamin S. Bloom, head of the Board of Examiners 
of Chicago University, invited to conduct it. At the primary level, 
plans envisage the appointment of some 60,000 new teachers in the 
next three years, including a high proportion of women. The death, 
at a vital stage in the programme, of the Minister of Education, Dr 
Maulana Azad, a Muslim, acclaimed as scholar and statesman, has 
been widely lamented. 

The Christian colleges and schools are also experiencing a dearth 
of Christian teachers, and the National Christian Council has issued 
a call to church and other Christian organizations to give serious 
concern to it, and especially to present the vocation of the teacher to 
students themselves. The Asia Christian Colleges Association announces 
that “British graduates for Asia’ will replace the ‘Fifty-three scheme’ 
which is now ended, the need for both men and women from oversea for 
service in India being still very urgent. There were over fifty registered 
vacancies reported when the announcement was made in May. The 
proposed survey of Christian higher education is to take place in the 
current, 1958-59, academic year, with Sir Samuel Ranganadhan as 
chairman of the commission which is to undertake it. 

The Church’s awareness of the challenge implicit in the industrial 
aspect of India’s planning is to be seen in the activities of such groups 
as the industrial evangelism local committee in Kampur, a centre with 
a long industrial history, by which the Anglican and Methodist 
churches and the United Church of North India are seeking to 
strengthen evangelistic efforts through workers in factories and else- 
where, and to present the réle of the Christian in the Trade Unions. 
India has held its own conference on ‘the Church and Industry’, at 
Asansol, Bengal, in February, with an attendance of thirty, who 
included Roman Catholics. Here, again, the Church’s relation to the 
Trade Unions figured prominently, as did the question of management, 
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and there was agreement on the challenge to the Christian to face the 
task of witnessing ‘where he is’, and in recognizing that the evangeliza- 
tion of the industrial areas cannot be attempted without the active 
participation of laymen trained for the task. 

A regional conference of the YMCAs of South India held at Madurai 
in April gave much attention to co-operation in national planning, 
and revealed that the YMCA is already related to it through over 
thirty projects, rural, social, educational and recreational. The NCC 
held a youth leadership training course for 150 participants, in the 
Nilgiris in May. A similar undertaking on a larger scale is planned 
by the Student Christian Movement, which began the year on the 
impetus of the triennial conference of the SCMs of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, at which a three-year ‘Life and Mission of the Church’ 
project was launched. An SCM group was formed in November 1957 
in Delhi University, and includes in its student body a high proportion 
of foreign students, among them a good many women. 

In the Christian literature field a first tour by the Bible Society of 
India and Ceylon has been concluded, in a Bible van purchased 
with the aid of the American Bible Society, covering nine hundred 
miles, in the Sholapur, Osmanabad and Bijapur areas, and distributing 
2776 copies of the Scriptures. Another new Bible Society project is 
the publication of the four Gospels in newspapers of the main regional 
languages. So far St Mark’s Gospel has appeared serially in newspapers 
in various regions and dialects. There are now five regional literature 
councils (Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, Gujerati, Tamil) related to the 
NCC. A common undertaking is to be the publication in each area 
of an illustrated Christian family magazine. 

In the context, again, of national plans, emphasis in Christian 
medical work falls on the significance of programmes in the field of 
training, at a time when government facilities therefor are not yet 
fully developed. Among decisions taken at the conference of forty 
medical workers held, on Presbyterian (USA) initiative, at the Christian 
Retreat and Study Centre, Raipur, in March, with delegates from the 
Kolhapur Church Council and the Punjab and North India Synods, 
and which examined the whole field of the philosophy and objective 
of Christian medical work, was to survey its training programme in 
the light of the present opportunity. The réle of the public health nurse, 
again, in relation to such tasks as the giving of instruction in family 
planning, leads the Christian Medical Association of India to emphasize 
the necessity to include specific training for that service in the curricula 
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of all schools of nursing, midwifery and of health-visitor schools. 
Recognition of the great and continued need for Christian workers 
from abroad to serve in India underlies an urgent resolution adopted 
by the Christian Medical Association, which the NCC has approved 
and commended to churches throughout the world, urging upon them 
at the same time the need constantly to support the Christian Medical 
Colleges at Ludhiana and Vellore. Ludhiana Christian Medical College 
has revised its constitution, reconstructing its administrative system 
on Vellore lines, with a director in overall charge. The governing 
body is to be enlarged by an increase in the number of representatives 
from church bodies and by one representative each of the NCC, 
the CMAI, its nurses’ auxiliary and the Christian Medical College, 
Vellore. 

Embarked on a second decade since its inauguration, the Church of 
South India has surveyed its strength and weakness. Though much 
ground has still to be covered in the direction of a fundamental 
integration of all energies and resources, the Church can really claim, 
it was affirmed at the Synodal meeting in January, to be one body. 
Significant shortcomings are felt to be the extent to which it continues 
to depend on financial aid from abroad, and the fact that Indian 
bishops are still in the minority. Recognition of the need for workers 
from oversea has also elicited an appeal for a greater number of 
Anglican missionaries of the Catholic tradition. Comments from various 
quarters of the CSI area stress the needs of the villages, where the 
shortage of clergy is felt most acutely, and press for further implementa- 
tion of the scheme for the appointment of ‘honorary rural presbyters’. 
The whole challenge to the laity is voiced in the CSI with steady 
insistence on the particular value of witness by unpaid, voluntary 
workers, a matter on which every diocese could report progress, in 
the matter of training such volunteers, to the Synod. The CSI has 
been further strengthened by the accession of the Basel Mission Church 
of the Bombay-Karnataka District, the second of the three Basel 
mission churches to join, becoming part of the Mysore diocese; and 
of a group of Christians in the Mysore area, Adoni, formerly in the 
care of the Christian Reformed Church of America. Conversations 
are in progress with the two South India conferences (Hyderabad and 
South India) of the Methodist Church of Southern Asia; and a 
committee appointed by the Metropolitan of the Mar Thoma Church 
which has been studying inter-church relations with the CSI, with 
special reference to the latter’s attitude to the historic episcopate, 
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summoned a larger group to meet at Olivet, Chengannur, in 1957, 
and there are encouraging prospects of further advance. 

In north India the Plan of Union has been interpreted throughout 
the churches concerned, and translated into Urdu, Hindi, Marathi, 
Bengali, Gujerati, Oriya. Study conferences have been held and a 
Concise Guide to the Plan of Union has been issued. Interest in the 
plan is particularly wide in that it involves at the outset a coming 
together of churches which maintain the episcopate and those which 
do not, of churches which have different conceptions of episcopacy 
and of churches which disagree fundamentally in their views on 
baptism. 

There are other preliminary conversations on church union to be 
recorded: Representatives of the Basel Mission, the Church of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon and the Methodist Church of Southern 
Asia have met informally in Belgaum, to look at the possibilities in 
Western India; and the Christian Council of Assam’s standing com- 
mittee to study church union has considered the matter with other 
church groups, in the context especially of the vigorous evangelistic 
outreach which characterizes Christian forces in Assam and which 
cannot afford division. A further development in the field of mission- 
church relationships is the integration of the India mission of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America with the Gurdaspur 
Church Council of the United Church of North India. The Church 
Missionary Society has almost completed the task of transferring its 
property in India and Pakistan to the Church. 

Enthusiastic reports are in circulation of a ‘pastors’ conference’, the 
first of its kind, held in Calcutta in August, through the generosity of 
World Vision Inc., of USA, to which 561 delegates came from all 
parts of North-East India and East Pakistan. “We cannot record results,’ 
wrote the sponsoring committee in a subsequent appeal for continued 
prayer for the delegates, ‘there was nothing spectacular, but many 
indicated a new dedication to their Lord and their high calling.’ 


PAKISTAN 


Political controversy with India on Kashmir and on the canal waters 
has dragged on over the year, but though India’s outright rejection 
of United Nations mediation has somewhat hardened the situation, 
subsequent conversations between the two Prime Ministers on other 
points at issue concerning frontiers is felt to have brought some 
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détente. It has in any event been a year of much internal disturbance, 
due largely to deep division on the question whether the elections 
(which were to be held in February 1959) should be on a united or 
a communal basis. The gathering force of demonstration and violence 
led President Mirza in October to declare martial law, to dismiss the 
central and provincial governments and to abolish the political parties. 
Later, however, he himself was displaced in favour of General 
Muhammad Ayub Khan, supreme commander of the armed forces. 

It is against the background of discord in a country that needs 
above all to achieve unity that the churches’ work goes on. Their own 
concern with union acquires an enhanced significance as the Plan of 
Union for North India and Pakistan approaches realization. The plan 
involves two separate autonomous churches, for North India and 
Pakistan, union in Pakistan having to surmount the geographical 
obstacle of the twelve hundred miles which separate East from West. 
The venture, moreover, becomes the more daring since the churches 
of East Pakistan are predominantly Baptist in origin (Garo, Australian 
and New Zealand) and find much that is unacceptable in the present 
plan. There is, however, general agreement that representatives of both 
areas must meet in conference, looking towards a united church, 
however insuperable present difficulties may seem to be, and that 
joint meetings of all churches at work in East Pakistan must also be 
maintained. 

Developments of interest in East Pakistan include the formation by 
the Government of a family planning association, with branches in 
each district, a field of service in which Christian medical workers can 
well serve as marriage counsellors, and in other ways. Rural missions 
in East Pakistan have continued experimentation and extension work. 
The centre at Khulna, served by Baptist missionaries working under 
the East Pakistan Christian Council, is based on a seven-acre farm. 
New crops, introduced from oversea, have been tried out for their 
suitability to the soil and climate. A new Sunday-school committee 
has been set up, with financial help from the World Council of 
Christian Education, a fact of importance in a country where, it is 
reckoned, only one person in 1300 is a Christian. 

West Pakistan, with its vast Muslim majority, and with the 
Ahmadiyya movement to some extent modernizing Islam, though not 
without a good deal of conservative opposition, was aptly chosen as 
the meeting place of the Second International Islamic Colloquium, 
which met at the University of the Punjab, Lahore, in January. 
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Christian participants were among the 169 delegates, and the thirty- 
four countries from which they came included the USSR, Afghanistan 
and the People’s Republic of China. Discussion and addresses, many 
of them very long and some introducing awkward and generally 
irrelevant political issues, none the less gave a deep insight into Islamic 
concepts, and several dealt with relationships to other faiths. A 
decision to continue to hold such meetings at intervals was followed 
by the acceptance of the Egyptian Minister of Education’s invitation 
to hold the next one in his country. After the Colloquium a two-day 
‘Symposium on Islam’ took place at the University of Dacca, and 
brought the pith of the Lahore gathering to the people of the eastern 
area, three-quarters of whose total population is, again, Muslim. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon, too, has gone through a year of violence and unrest, as 
the passionately contested dispute over the Language Bill, designed 
to make Sinhalese the official tongue, has taken its course. Fear for 
personal safety has created a considerable refugee movement, of Tamils 
to Jaffna, and of Sinhalese from Jaffna to Colombo. Subsequent and 
more extremist demonstrations have been directed against the 
Europeans and against the Christian, Hindu and Muslim groups, on 
the contention that ‘Ceylon is only for the Buddhists’, and a state of 
emergency was declared in September. Eye-witnesses of the scene 
comment that there is a general sense that security exists only while 
the state of emergency lasts, and there is frank criticism of what is 
regarded as the Government’s failure to put down lawlessness. 

The National Christian Council has been insistent in exhorting 
Christians to identify themselves with the nation in its troubles, and 
to take political action courageously, in the light of obedience to 
Christ. There has been moving evidence of personal ministration, on 
the part of Christians, to those in distress, across all language and 
religious barriers; but the NCC, while commending this action, and 
calling upon Christians to support the authorities in their efforts to 
restore order and to abstain from all conversations which may incite 
communal passions, also urges upon them the duty of protesting against 
ali violation of personal freedom, warning them against any spirit 
of complacency in the ‘state of emergency’. The NCC statement issued 
in June expressed, on behalf of the Christian community, ‘our grief 
and penitence for all that has contributed to the present sad situation’. 
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There is much concern that the Christian Church shall avoid being 
a source of division within the nation. The maintenance of denomina- 
tional schools, for instance, is recognized as something that keeps 
Christians and Buddhists apart. Acknowledgment of every child’s right 
to be trained in his own faith, and the duty of the Church to find 
ways of meeting this need on other lines than handing over education 
to the State, was the subject of a resolution passed at the Methodist 
synod in February. The course of parliamentary discussion on legis- 
lation designed to impose taxation on the income of all religious bodies, 
except on property donated before March 2nd, 1815 (the end of the 
era of the Kandyan kings and the date of the convention entered into 
with the British), which would in fact exempt the Buddhist temples, 
has led the NCC to set up a still more representative committee to 
study the terms of the Bill (the group appointed in 1957 having now 
reported) and to watch the interests of the Christian Church. Satis- 
faction is apparent, meanwhile, in reports from Ceylon that the Prime 
Minister has now put the question of the rights of minorities in the 
Statute Book. 

There are a number of developments of an inter-church character. 
At Peradeniya, the University Church has been dedicated as ‘the Church 
of Christ the Risen Lord’, at a trilingual service in Sinhalese, Tamil 
and English. Negotiations are in train to open a united theological 
school, using Sinhalese, and providing the Serampore L.Th. course. 
Though English, in the terms of the Language Bill, would be the second 
language, the opening of a Sinhalese-based institution is clearly related 
to the view that ministerial training should be less exclusively given 
in English, if the Faith is to be fundamentally communicated and 
Christians from all spheres are to be drawn into its leadership. The 
Christian Literature Society, now an all-Ceylonese responsibility, has 
signed its new constitution. It comes into force at a time of particular 
challenge in the Christian literature field; and the Society is facing 
frankly the shortage of Christian literature in Sinhalese, as compared 
with Tamil, and the need to discover Sinhalese Christian writers who 
can produce original material. Reports of Christian medical work note 
the challenge implicit in the growth and the improvement in the 
standards of the government hospitals; and in that connexion a com- 
mission from the Christian Medical College, Vellore, was invited to visit 
the hospitals of the Jaffna diocese of the Church of South India, and 
has made recommendations which should lead to their improvement. 
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BURMA 


Political developments in Burma, deeply affecting national life, have 
moved in the direction of weakening the unity which has kept together 
the various elements of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, 
the Party which carried the country through to independence in 1948 
and which has been in power ever since; and in May came an open 
cleavage into two groups, the ‘Clean’ and the ‘Stable’, the Prime Minister 
throwing in his lot with the former group, but defeating the ‘Stable’ 
group’s ‘no confidence’ motion by a bare eight votes. The division 
has reflected itself in the nation’s principal organizations, such as the 
Labour Unions, on a large enough scale for the Prime Minister, seeking 
to create conditions that will ensure that the elections, due to take 
place in April 1959, are conducted in a free and fair manner, resigned, 
and invited the Army Commander-in-Chief to form a caretaker govern- 
ment of prominent persons not directly connected with either faction, 
until the elections have been held. 

In a desire to gain much-needed public support, various groups 
have been invited to participate in national seminars, at which to 
present their suggestions and requests to the Government. Religious 
groups, including Christians, Hindus and Muslims, have been included 
in them, and two Christian committees, one Roman Catholic and the 
other non-Roman Catholic, have conferred with government repre- 
sentatives on matters affecting their communities, and to try to plan 
for more effective co-operation in matters of common interest. 
These committees, it is felt, may prove valuable agencies in the 
future. 

Prospects of ending the civil war which has afflicted Burma for a 
decade have improved with the surrender of large numbers of insurgents 
from various groups, notably the People’s Volunteer Organization and 
the Mon National Defence Organization, with the announced intention, 
on the part of the former group (now the People’s Comrade Party), 
of working within the political machinery for the establishment of a 
Communist State, and of the latter, of forming a Mon State within the 
Burma Union. The surrender of Taungthu insurgents has improved 
the situation in the southern Shan States, and surrenders in Arakan, 
which have included some Communists, have brought more security 
to the western coastal area, with the likelihood that the State of Arakan 
will be formed as a member of the Burma Union. Red Flag and White 
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Flag Communists, however, and insurgents of the National Defence 
Organization are, it is emphasized, still active. 

Steady progress is reported in the life of the churches. The executive 
committee of the Burma Baptist Convention has been recognized by 
the Boards of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies in New 
York as the responsible field body for all matters relating to the 
national work in Burma. The missionary committee will henceforth 
deal only with matters relating to missionaries as individuals. As a 
token of the change, the Burma Baptist Missionary Conference adopted 
in May a new constitution by which it becomes a more informal 
missionary fellowship, no longer parallel with but subsidiary to the 
national Burma Baptist Convention. 

The Methodist Church reports an increase in its membership over 
the last two years, after some decline in numbers. It attributes it to 
a special concentration on youth work, through the Sunday-schools 
and through youth conferences, in the last few years, which has also 
brought about an increase in the number of young local preachers. 
Laymen are increasingly ready to carry responsibility. Christian 
witness among Buddhist neighbours in the villages of the Lushai and 
Shan areas, which has shown marked results, has been carried out 
largely on lay initiative. In the Anglican diocese of Rangoon, again, 
there is a clear focus on work among young people, and the diocese’s 
first youth organizer, to plan courses in instruction in the Faith and 
to train leaders, has been appointed. The majority of the Anglican 
priests in Burma are indigenous and to their number has now been 
added the first priest from the Khumi-Chins to be ordained. In the 
field of Bible translation, the New Testament in Khumi-Chin has been 
completed by workers of the Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society 
and some work has also been done on Old Testament translation into 
Haka Chin. Revision of the New Testament in Lahu proceeds, as does 
the translation of the New Testament into Pa-O or Taungthu. 

The Christian Council has been strengthened by the appointment 
of a full-time associate secretary, with an office provided in the Bible 
Society’s headquarters. Over six hundred workers, from nearly every 
part of Burma, attended the Christian Council’s conference for rural 
workers held at Insein in August. The appeal of the Council’s relief 
committee to all churches to help victims of floods in Pakistan and 
Ceylon met with a good response ; and rice for Indonesia, to help relieve 
the shortage caused by the internal unrest, has also been contributed. 

The lack of a full-time secretary for the Council’s commission on 
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Buddhism has somewhat restricted its activities, though in addition to 
meeting for discussions with visiting scholars and Christian leaders, 
the commission has continued to work out long-term plans for the 
proposed study centre on Buddhism. Dr Hla Bu’s memorandum, on 
the purpose of the study centre, drawn up after his participation in 
the Madras meeting of directors of study centres in 1957, together 
with his outline of the course for study and research in Buddhism, 
has been adopted by the Christian Council. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


A‘ the annual general meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
United Mission to Nepal, held for the first time in Nepal itself, 
at Kathmandu, seventy-five workers, drawn from eight countries and 
thirteen church and mission groups, were reported to be serving in 
this united venture. There is much support for transferring the head- 
quarters, hitherto in India, to Kathmandu; and the mission, which 
has concluded the five-year initial term of service agreed upon with 
the Nepal Government, is in process of negotiating with the Govern- 
ment an agreement for a further term. Though its present activities 
are required to be centred mainly on education and medical work, 
it is hoped that the national constitution which is now being drafted 
will provide religious liberty guarantees which would widen the 
scope of the mission’s opportunities. The mission is concerned to extend 
its services further into rural areas, and permission to set up a rural 
community project in Okhladunga, East Nepal, and in the Ghorkha 
Valley has been sought. A language and orientation centre for new 
workers is to be opened in Kathmandu. The Methodist Missionary 
Society has joined the United Mission and a relationship with the 
Mission to Lepers, which, because of its particular character, is not 
a member of the United Mission, has been worked out on lines that 
will ensure the closest fellowship with the latter body through its 
leprosarium at Bhangaban. A revised Nepali edition of the New 
Testament and the Psalms has been issued, and work on the revision 
of the Old Testament begun. 

Work on the borders of Tibet (a country in which continued resistance 
to Communist indoctrination has led the Chinese Government to 
intensify ‘rectification’ in the course of the past year) encounters 4a 
variety of opportunity and of response. Workers of the Central Asian 
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mission stationed at Chaman continue to make contact with people 
travelling to Quetta and, in spite of local opposition, the reading-room 
is frequented and used. The road-building carried out in Tibet itself 
by the Chinese has led to increased movement, which has brought 
missionaries into touch with travellers from Tibet; and the Mission 
to Lepers has had considerable pressure on its services from an influx 
of Tibetan leprosy-sufferers seeking admission to its leprosarium at 
Kalimpong. The Moravian Church, which has administered its own 
affairs since 1957, has carried out a preaching tour in the Nubra 
Valley, and tracts and Gospels have been appreciatively received by 
Buddhists who have little literature of their own. Publication of the 
monthly magazine, Snangsal, has begun again. The response to the 
schools is reported to be decreasing, with the Kashmir Government 
opening schools which are better equipped and which provide free 
education. Though progress is reported from Sheh and Kalatse, and 
in Ladakh, there is always geographical isolation to be taken into 
account, though spiritual fellowship will be greatly enhanced when 
affiliation with the United Church of North India is realized. 

The Mar Thoma Church, of India, which has maintained two 
missionaries on the Tibetan frontier since 1954, with Mansiari as their 
base, is concentrating on establishing contact with the border com- 
munities, among them the Bhotyas, whose activities as a trading group 
make them of much strategic value in mobile evangelism, and among 
whom there has been response. 


THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


HE context in these lands has been one of much tension and 

disturbance, for the revolt in IRAQ, leading to the assassination of 
both King Feisal and the Prime Minister, Nuri Es Said, has reverberated 
round the region; and though the precautionary occupation of 
LEBANON by United States forces and of JoRDAN by those of Britain, 
in each case at the request of the Government, admittedly justified 
itself in terms of the frontier security which it achieved at a critical 
moment, it has been widely and controversially contested. A consider- 
able degree of daylight, however, has broken over the scene in the 
variety of representative groups which have emphasized the need to 
understand and to put before all else the interests and desires of the 
people of the region. We note, for instance, the statement by a group of 
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American church leaders with long experience of the Near East behind 
them, urging patience and forbearance in seeking to understand the 
basic issues involved, and affirming: 


We should encourage an awareness that the practice of self-determination may 
result in solutions different from those desired in the West. It is not essential to 
western interests that the governments of the Middle East be ‘pro-western’. What 
is important is that they should be willing and able to maintain and develop the 
genuine interests of the Middle East in harmony with those of the world community. 


A Quaker expression of opinion, again, while going unusually far in 
recognizing the strategic argument for intervention, urges the duty 
of taking full account of ‘the desires and well-being’ of the people 
themselves; and the statement issued by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs at its executive committee meeting 
at Nyborg, Denmark, calls, among other points, for ‘firm recognition’ 
of the right of the people of LEBANON and JORDAN ‘to order their 
relations with their Arab neighbours without coercion’. It was Arab 
solidarity, voiced in a very constructively expressed resolution, that 
broke the deadlock on the Near East in the United Nations Assembly; 
though it cannot be claimed, in the light of such incidents as the 
attempted interception over Syria of King Hussein of Jordan’s plane, 
however it is interpreted, that harmony among the Arab States has 
been maintained. 

The report of the Near East Christian Council on refugee work 
indicates some progress in the amount of service which Christian 
forces have been able to render. Contributions in kind have doubled, 
monetary support has increased and it has been possible to distribute 
a greater amount of new and useful clothing. Ministrations in JORDAN, 
a main area of need, especially as regards the frontier villages, have 
been extended through such programmes as the provision of meals 
for children and health measures to eradicate prevalent diseases like 
hookworm. Government action has, moreover, improved the prospects 
here and there. In IsraeL, the inter-ministerial committee appointed 
by the Government to investigate the plight of Arab refugees in Israel, 
who total some 20,000, has recommended that £10m (Israel) shall 
be spent on their housing and rehabilitation, the plans submitted 
including the building of a hillside village east of Acre to accommodate 
600 refugee families. In Gaza the inauguration of a new 30-member 
Legislative Council, with the refugee council represented on it, has 
brought an element of hope to the inhabitants, for the most part Arab 
refugees, of a closely confined strip of land, The extent of the continued 
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demands on the Christian Church and on other voluntary agencies 
turns a good deal, however, on the scale on which Unrwa maintains 
its programme and succeeds in securing wider responsibility among 
the nations for its budget (70 per cent of which still comes from the 
USA and 20 per cent from Britain). Comment within the Near East 
Christian Council recognizes in particular the precarious situation 
which confronts Unrwa’s education programme, through which 
170,000 refugee children have been educated and have in general been 
integrated into the educational systems of the countries in question, 
and which has also been successful in getting a larger number of girls 
to school. Any reduction in Unrwa technical education and in its 
teacher-training facilities, both of which are threatened, would in- 
evitably react on the efforts of other agencies to qualify workers for a 
livelihood. 

In the more directly evangelistic task of meeting and understanding 
Muslims, the three-weeks summer school on Islamics held in Jerusalem 
in July, as part of the NECC’s study programme on Islam (in pre- 
paration for which Dr Kenneth Cragg and the secretary of the Council, 
Dr Harry Dorman, carried out an extensive tour of the region), has 
given, to judge by the enthusiasm of the comments of those who took 
part, an impetus and an inspiration of rare quality in the Christian 
approach to Islam. The participants represented the Christian mission 
in almost every country of the area: speakers included some out- 
standing scholars in Islam: and the daily programme provided sessions 
on the current issue of Operation Reach, the monthly study paper 
issued in connexion with the whole programme, morning prayers in 
the cathedral and meetings to study the Koran, with discussion in the 
evenings of topics such as ‘the art of being a minority’ and ‘the world 
of superstition and the duty of faith’. 

Contact and fellowship with Muslim students are not overlooked. 
At its executive committee at Oxford in April the World’s Student 
Christian Federation set plans in train to form a ‘Student Christian 
Federation of the Middle East’, looking towards ‘regular conversations’ 
with non-Christian student groups, Within Islam itself, moreover, 
there are signs of an increasing readiness to study Christianity; and 
there have been occasional opportunities to speak in Muslim uni- 
versities on the Christian Faith. 

The most recent reports of the Near East School of Theology, 
Beirut, which brings students of different communions and countries 
together for training in Christian leadership, show sixteen students in 
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residence. Steps are being taken to meet the recommendations of a 
Presbyterian survey team which visited the school towards the end of 
1957, especially those which envisage enlargement of both the teaching 
staff and the student body and relocation of the school near the 
American University of Beirut. The Lebanon Bible Institute, in- 
ternational, again, in its student body, has a total of twelve, from 
SyRIA, TURKEY, the PERSIAN GULF, as well as Lebanese students. 

For the newly created Anglican Province, ‘the Episcopal Church 
in the Middle East’, the year began with the consecration in Jerusalem, 
on the Feast of the Epiphany, of the first Arab bishop, the Right Rev. 
Najib Atallah Cub’ain, as Bishop of Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. 

ISRAEL reports the reconstitution of the United Christian Council, 
on a broader basis. Though possible connexion with the IMC may, 
it is recognized, deter some from joining, the decision is felt to have 
strengthened the co-operative prospect, especially in a country in which 
the presence of a number of sects provides a problem in itself, and 
it is hoped that the services of a full-time secretary will be secured. 
A bookroom has been opened in Jaffa and a new reading room at 
Tel Aviv, at the mission house of the Church Missions to the Jews, 
where literature is available in the main languages spoken by Jewish 
immigrants from Europe, and in modern Hebrew. The need to produce 
a steady flow of Christian literature is regarded, moreover, as justifying 
the appointment of a full-time literature secretary to the United 
Christian Council, when he, or she, can be found. 

Christian work in LEBANON has suffered to some extent from the 
political tensions, but co-operative effort none the less shows advance 
in several fields. At the instigation of ‘Evangelical Literature Overseas’ 
(ELO), of the USA, a three-day literature conference took place in 
May, with delegates also from JORDAN and IRAQ, to consider literature 
needs, the most urgent of which are recognized to be to discover 
and encourage Christian writers in Arabic and to provide tracts and 
instructional books for young people. Workers from the Middle East 
General Mission (otherwise Egypt General Mission) are serving in 
three stations of the British Syrian Mission and at the Bible Institute 
at Shemlan, at the hospital for the tuberculous and at Beirut college 
for girls. Workers of the Nile Mission Press, now based on Beirut, 
comment appreciatively both on the freedom of activity which they 
enjoy and on the technical facilities available through commercial 
printing firms in Lebanon. Much attention is devoted to training 
Lebanese Christians to assume responsibility. The British Syrian 
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Mission has maintained its school and its village evangelism, in spite 
of uncertain conditions. A mission among the villages of the Bekaa, 
in which a number of young workers took part, won over a hundred 
converts, some Muslims among them. A similar campaign, on a larger 
scale, took place in September, and a summer school for teachers at 
Zahleh in August, both of them, it is stressed, events of much potential 
value. The Lebanon Government has offered the Society of Friends 
twelve acres of land in Hammana (six miles from the Quaker centre 
at Ras-el-Metn) and at the heart of a group of towns and villages with 
some 17,000 inhabitants. Plans are in hand to build an orphanage 
and a vocational training school. The uniting, for administrative, 
financial and faculty purposes, of the Girls’ High School maintained 
by the American Board in Aleppo, Syria, with Aleppo College, brings 
the three institutions, the Junior College, the Boys’ High School, the 
Girls’ High School, into one institution. The latest combined figure of 
773 (respectively 118, 406, 249) represents a record enrolment, with 
one-fifth drawn from outside Syria. The excitement and enthusiasm 
engendered by the union of Syria and Ecypt as the United Arab 
Republic was reflected among the students. The new régime exercises 
stricter control over curricula, languages of instruction (which means 
Arabic, except for English studies, mathematics and sciences) and 
finances, but every confidence is expressed that the college can adjust 
without weakening its Christian witness, academic efficiency and 
concern for the individual student. 

Christian forces in IRAQ, already strengthened since 1957 by the 
participation of the mission of the Presbyterian Church in the US in 
the United Mission in Iraq, has received further reinforcements with 
the arrival of missionaries of the Evangelical Alliance Mission (TEAM). 
The Episcopal Church has acquired a new site in Basrah, strategically 
placed half way between the centre of the town and the port, on which 
a new church is to be built. 

The spectacular rate of production in the oil wells of Kuwait is 
leading to ever increasing prosperity in the region and to generous 
expenditure on the part of the Government on public works and 
education, from which the Reformed Church mission has benefited. 
It is a region in which, as the secretary of the NECC commented after 
his recent tour, it is ‘becoming very hard not to be educated’. 

Large-scale economic and social planning also forms the back- 
ground in IRAN, though Christian comment stresses the gap that still 
exists between rich and poor. There is still a shortage of qualified and 
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experienced teachers to meet the growing pressure for education, with 
the result that parents who can afford to do so still tend to educate 
their children abroad. The Church Council of Iran has circulated a 
number of schemes of church union, a matter on which obstacles still 
remain, in the realm of differing views on episcopacy. The programme 
planned for the visit of Bishop Newbigin, of the Church of South 
India and chairman of the International Missionary Council, included 
discussions with the Council on church union. Other fields of inter- 
church activity show progress: the Church Council has appointed a 
committee for home and family life, and another to co-ordinate 
audio-visual programmes, to deal with the production of film strips 
and radio programmes and to arrange the training of workers in this 
field. Dr Kenneth Cragg has paid two visits to Iran in the course of the 
year to lecture on Islamics. The prospect of the YMCA and the YWCA 
opening work in Iran has been welcomed in the Council, and the hope 
expressed that consultants will come in advance to study the situation; 
and the possibility that the IMC may include Iran in its studies of ‘the 
life and growth of the younger churches’ has been received with much 
interest. The bookshops opened by the United Society for Christian 
Literature in Iran are approaching self-support and it is likely that 
others will be established. 

Indigenous leadership increases in the Church in Eruiopia. The 
Hermannsburg mission reports that seven Ethiopian theological 
students have passed their final examinations. From several quarters 
come reports of local expansion, on Ethiopian evangelists’ initiative. 
The church in Wallega province, in the west, with Swedish and German 
Lutheran connexions, has experienced up to a 50 per cent increase in 
many congregations and is faced with the need to build new churches 
nearer to the homes of the newly baptized. The evangelical congrega- 
tion, again, in the Adowa area, in the north, has opened a new school, 
with government approval, in which courses for illiterates are also 
provided. In the south, the Sudan United Mission has built up new 
congregations on indigenous Christian initiative, and the first full- 
scale conference of churches for the Gofa district elicited offers on the 
part of fifteen people to enter the service of the Church. Reports of 
churches connected with the Norwegian mission in the south and of 
those related to the United Presbyterian mission in the south-west 
confirm this experience of growth. Church Missions to the Jews, 
with the foundations for its centre at Djenda laid, is also negotiating 
a site at Chelga, for work among the half-Jewish Kemant people. 
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Local evangelists are taking an increasing part in the CMJ Bible 
school work at Dabat. Holy Trinity College, Addis Ababa, hitherto 
ranking as a middle school, has become a training institute for the 
Orthodox priesthood. The Middle East General Mission (transferring 
workers from Egypt) has now opened its headquarters in Asmara, 
ERITREA, benefiting from the fellowship of other missions established 
there. Its experience among Arabic-speaking people has made the 
mission particularly welcome in the largely Arabic-speaking area of 
the western lowlands, in which, however, it is also necessary to learn 
Tigre, and plans for the development of medical work have met with 
friendly co-operation and advice from workers in the Asmara govern- 
ment hospital. The Sudan Interior Mission, after two years of negotia- 
tion, has acquired a new station at Nacfa, where it has built a house 
and a clinic and where it plans to open a school. The Bible has been 
published in Tigrinya, and is in much demand. 

While the differences in culture and in affinity between the northern 
and southern areas of the SUDAN continue to bring some differentiation 
of approach and emphasis in the work of the Church, the common 
experience of achieving political independence has clearly drawn 
the two regions closer together in their outlook. The Government 
which was in office at the time of the November coup d’état which 
brought General Abboud into power was in process of working out 
a unified system of public education and had in the meantime assumed 
control of all schools, except for certain categories which include 
girls’ secondary schools and trade schools. It was anticipated, however, 
that religious instruction would continue. Indeed, at the request of the 
Ministry of Education, a special course has been introduced at Bishop 
Gwynne College for government teachers requiring instruction and 
training in the teaching of Christianity and the Bible in government 
schools. Two emphases constantly voiced in the churches of the Sudan, 
in the light of future prospects, are the training of Christian leaders 
and the promotion of concern for church union. Of significance at 
both points is the fact that Bishop Gwynne College, an Anglican 
foundation, now provides joint training courses for the ministry with 
the American mission and the Church of Christ on the Upper Nile 
(Presbyterian). The college has increased its staff, to cover the growing 
need for vernacular courses and to extend its ‘apprentice schools’ 
which take students on tours of village evangelism. A statement on the 
basis of union, already drawn up in 1955, has formed the text of dis- 
cussion within the different groups. Participation, moreover, in Church 
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Council activities is also stressed as a vital element in progress towards 
understanding, though in Sudan, again, there is opposition or at least 
hesitancy in this respect from interdenominational bodies which fear 
identification with the larger oecumenical structure. Church growth in 
the northern area, meanwhile, is illustrated by the ordination at the 
Presbytery of the United Presbyterian Church of five Wad Medani 
elders and deacons in January, one of them a native of the Nuba moun- 
tains, and with seven organized churches represented at the Synod.The 
first two northern Sudanese, from the Nuba mountains area of Kor- 
dofan, have been ordained to the Anglican priesthood. 

Reports from Ecypt suggest a fairly steady progress in permission 
to renew, under Egyptian leadership, activities that had been suspended 
after the Suez crisis. At Shebeen hospital, formerly maintained by the 
Middle East General Mission and now under a Muslim superintendent, 
Bible lessons have been renewed in the women’s wards, weekly 
evangelistic meetings have been held in the hospital chapel and weekly 
Sunday-schools well attended. Bible women trained by the MEGM 
have continued steadily to visit the villages within reach of centres 
at Suez, Ismailia and Zeitoun, and have held clinics in three places. 
The Christian staff are reported still to be serving at the former 
“English Mission College’, under the Muslim headmaster and head- 
mistress. Voluntary prayers are conducted each morning and ‘Christian 
Union classes’ once a week. Developments on the whole confirm the 
belief in Egyptian Christian fidelity that has already been expressed; 
and the way in which Egyptians have assumed responsibilities which 
might not otherwise have come their way has given a reality, in the eyes 
of the outside world, to the fact of the ‘Church’ as opposed to ‘the 
mission’ which is reported to have led to increased support for the 
mission boards concerned. 

In NortH Arrica, the rebellion in Algeria, involving, as it did, 
the defection of French settlers and of elements in the French Army 
from the metropolitan Government, could hardly, on the face of it, 
have been less propitious for missionary progress. Yet reports are by 
no means entirely negative; and the solidarity of the rural Muslim 
population’s “Yes’ to General de Gaulle’s referendum in September, 
regarding the adoption of a new constitution for the French Union, 
suggests a more tranquil atmosphere, even though the rebel groups are 
still at large. Christian workers who visited Algeria in the early months 
of the year noted the marked absence from the villages of able-bodied 
men and evidence of large-scale movement from the villages to the 
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cities. Evangelistic work, however, continued, except for the camps 
which form a regular part of Christian activity and which, for reasons 
of security, were generally suspended. Longer-range plans and pro- 
grammes, however, appeared unaffected, and Christian workers were 
reported to be in optimistic mood. Members of the French Reformed 
and Methodist churches continue to press for more active witness to 
Muslims and for consideration of the possibility, remote though it 
still may be, of creating in Algeria permanent facilities for the study of 
Islamics that would benefit North Africa as a whole. The need for 
closer unity among the Christian groups at work in Algeria is frankly 
admitted, and with it also the necessity for literature through which to 
interpret the oecumenical movement on lines that will help to break 
down prejudice against it. 

The bombing by French planes of villages on the Algerian border 
of TUNISIA, and the French counter-claim that Tunisians had aided 
the Algerian rebels, made the situation in Tunisia one of potential 
explosion over a good deal of the year. Reports from there, however, 
as from other parts of the Near East, strike a note of patient familiarity 
with temporary set-backs and concentrate more closely on long- 
term prospects. North Africa Mission correspondents discern an 
increasing spirit of unity, with French, Italian, Arab and British 
Christians worshipping together on Sundays. The rate at which the 
government education system has gone ahead, with schools in even 
the smallest villages, and with literacy making phenomenal progress, 
confronts the missionary effort in the educational sphere with immense 
competition, and renders it one of the main fields in which the shortage 
of missionaries is most acutely felt. 

In Morocco, the opening in Rabat of the first modern university, 
to bring into one academic organization the institutions for higher 
education maintained by the French Government, and with Moroccans 
serving with French and other foreign scholars in the various faculties, 
suggests something of the pace at which westernization is proceeding. 
Much concern is apparent, however, in the country as a whole, for the 
preservation of Islam. Both the Southern Morocco Mission and the 
North Africa Mission put the city of Fez, the centre of Islam, academi- 
cally, politically and as the training ground for Muslim missions, 
high in the challenge to be met; and opportunities for contact, through 
English lessons, which are much in demand, and through openings 
for Bible instruction, are eagerly grasped. The closer relationship 
sought between the two missions has advanced further with the visit 
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of the NAM Field Director to the SSM fields and is meeting with keen 
interest at the respective home bases. A ‘Southern Morocco Region’, 
comprising the SSM fields and the NAM stations at Casablanca and 
Rabat, is to be formed, and a joint conference for workers in the 
southern area has taken place. A number of missions sent representatives 
to a Christian literature consultation held at Casablanca in May, 
though the political situation prevented delegates from ALGERIA and 
TUNISIA from coming. Much attention was given to the need to provide 
Christian literature in Colloquial Arabic, as well as in the classical 
language, in which connexion we note that the translation of the 
whole Bible into Colloquial Moroccan is nearing completion. The 
problem of local and regional variations of the Colloquial, and of 
variations between Morocco, TUNISIA and ALGERIA, was also 
discussed. 

In TuRKEY, the general preoccupation with the Cyprus issue and with 
the economic situation forms the background to the year’s activities. 
The heated debate on Cyprus is not only related to nationalist feelings 
but also turns on the religious issue, between Islam and Christianity, 
which is involved. The constant fall in the value of the Turkish lira 
has been accelerated by the government edict sharply increasing the 
charges of its monopolies, and the economic situation is one that has 
compelled the American Board to revise the budgets of its schools, 
where an inevitable increase in fees is also tending to reduce the 
number of pupils from the salaried middle-class families. An influx 
of new teachers from abroad has given a marked stimulus to work 
in a field in which the mission has outstanding achievements behind it; 
and the pressure for long-term teaching appointments is based on a 
keen sense of the need for real continuity of contact with the country 
and for time in which to work out and implement curricula and 
outreach programmes in such a way as to enable the schools, both 
teachers and pupils, to take a fundamentally constructive part in 
meeting the country’s needs. The increasing concern with Islam 
which has characterized Turkey in recent years, in spite of its secular 
constitution, continues. More new mosques have been erected and 
Muslim religious publications come steadily from the press. The 
Turkish translation of the Koran, over which much controversy has 
arisen (conservative Muslims contending that no translation can of 
ought to be made), has been completed. 
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SURVEY—WEST AFRICA 


AFRICA 
West AFRICA 


HE two aspirations of pan-Africanism and independence which 

underlie political thinking in Africa have found keen expression in 
West Africa in 1958. The conference which brought to Accra, in April, 
representatives of seven other African independent States, drew them, 
it is true, except for LipertA, from north or east of the Sahara, but the 
fact of their participation identified GHANA with an independence still 
to be won elsewhere. The new Constitution which has come into force 
in SIERRA LEONE, with an African, Dr M. A. S. Margai, as the first 
Prime Minister, takes the country a stage further on its way to self- 
government. Developments in NIGERIA, again, while they indicate, to 
judge from the controversial reception accorded to the report of the 
Minorities Commission, that there are many problems still to be 
solved, have led, as an outcome of the conference on the Constitution 
held in London in the autumn, to the setting of a precise date, October 
Ist, 1960, for the attainment of the status of an independent State. 
Nigeria has declared the intention of remaining a member of the 
Commonwealth. The vision of a Republic which Dr Nkrumah sets 
before the people of Ghana, whether within the Commonwealth or 
not, has been further clarified; but discussion of legislation to con- 
centrate authority at the centre, at the expense of the regional assem- 
blies and the Chiefs, has aroused fears for the maintenance of 
democracy as it is generally understood. The territories in the French 
Union have, in turn, shared in the extremes of political crisis and in 
the tensely fought out Referendum and have, by their very number, 
provided metropolitan France with a revealing test of feelings and 
convictions oversea. In both FRENCH WeEsT AFRICA and FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA the lowest percentage of ‘Yes’ votes was 76 (in 
the NiGgR), all the others reaching well over 90 per cent, but one 
territory, FRENCH GUINEA, swayed by personal influence at the 
expense of majority conviction, voted almost unanimously ‘No’ and 
has followed M. Sékou Touré precipitately out of the Union and 
subsequently into a prospect of Union with Ghana. 

The year began for the churches, too, with much ‘pan-African’ 
emphasis. After the meeting, in Ghana, of the first Assembly of the 
International Missionary Council, the first All-Africa Church Con- 
ference took place at Ibadan, Nigeria, a number of delegates having 
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already attended a consultation on ‘men and women in Africa to-day’; 
and the continuation committee set up at Ibadan met at Brazzaville 
in October, with Sir Frances Ibiam in the chair. In April the World’s 
Student Christian Federation held its first training course in Africa, 
at Aburi, Ghana, with delegates from nine countries of West Africa 
and from the Union of South Africa. The second West African con- 
ference of YMCAs, on ‘Christian Youth in Africa to-day’, brought to 
Monrovia, Liberia, representatives of eighteen countries, including 
among them, from outside Africa, those of France, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the USA. Discussions laid much stress on the 
need to provide guidance on marriage and family life and on the réle 
of the Association’s urban centres to-day. Concern for closer fellowship 
among the YMCAs of West Africa was related a good deal to the 
common experience of the growth of Muslim influence ; and steps were 
taken to organize an association for secretaries in West Africa. The 
next conference might well, it was thought, take the form of a leadership 
training course and should be all-African in membership. A regional 
enquiry conducted in French West and French Equatorial Africa into 
Christian responsibility in areas of rapid social change has brought 
Africa into fuller participation in the studies initiated by the World 
Council of Churches and has made it possible to probe the thinking 
of African Christians on this urgently relevant subject. 

A number of churches are at significant stages in their history: 
The Anglican Province of West Africa, to which the new diocese of 
Owerri, Nigeria, formed from part of the diocese of the Niger, is to be 
added in 1959, has held its first synod, at Aba, Nigeria (November 
1957). The diocese of GAMBIA—RIO PoNGAS has enthroned its new 
bishop, the Right Rev. St John Pike. The Presbyterian Church in 
(British) CAMEROON, which grew out of the work of the Basel Mission, 
has been constituted as an autonomous body, after the working out of 
a provisional Constitution in which study groups in all districts and 
congregations have shared. (This achievement coincided with the 
centenary of the foundation of the city of Victoria, by the British Baptist 
missionary, Alfred Saker.) Immediate concerns of this newly established 
church are to complete the integration of the mission in the church, 
a process which is already well-advanced, and to overcome the shortage 
of younger pastors. FRENCH CAMEROON has held its first conference of 
Protestant women, who passed outspoken resolutions condemning the 
dowry system as contrary to the Christian Gospel, calling for stricter 
discipline in the matter of dealing with polygamy and stressing the need 
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for teaching on marriage ‘to correspond with the new needs of to-day’s 
youth’. Discussion at the missionaries’ conference at Lamberene, 
Gabon, in which African pastors took part for the first time, suggested 
that the Church in Gabon is well on the way to autonomy, with its 
task above all that of forming the cadres necessary for the leadership. 
There were still, it was admitted, clear responsibilities for the mis- 
sionaries to carry in many fields, and it would still fall to them to 
bring counsel and instruction, while leaving the direction of the Church 
to Africans. Much, it was stressed, depended on the effectiveness of 
the two commissions, the synodal and the educational, on which French 
and African Christians serve together and which are of a high quality 
in their membership to-day. Emphasis on the missionary task of every 
Christian comes out forcibly in reports from Liberia, where the 
challenge is specially addressed to the local congregations to strengthen 
their whole sense of stewardship and responsibility, if a strong in- 
digenous church is to emerge. In CONGO, again, an all-African com- 
mission on the Church has presented a strong report to the Conseil 
Protestant du Congo, urging the rapid transfer of responsibility to 
African hands and the acceleration of measures to realize one church, 
‘the Church of Christ in the Congo’, through which to present a 
vigorous and unified witness on the part of what is inevitably a minority 
Christian body. An equally forceful declaration was addressed to the 
Christian Council of MOZAMBIQUE (surveyed here, as usual, with the 
Portuguese African territories in West Africa) by the Mission Suisse, 
voicing the urgent necessity for the churches to work together and to 
manifest unity. The mission proposed to put its station at Ricatla at 
the disposal of the Council as an oecumenical centre, while continuing 
the joint theological training already provided there, and as a place for 
retreats and conferences; and the Christian Council has set up a com- 
mission to carry these plans into effect. An aspect of missionary 
responsibility which continues greatly to concern the Christian Council 
is the pastoral oversight of the large number of Africans who are 
recruited for labour in the Union and elsewhere. The appointment of a 
recently qualified pastor from Mozambique, trained at Pietermaritz- 
burg, will, it is hoped, make some spiritual provision for Mozambique 
workers in Natal, who have been for some time without pastoral care. 

Facilities for theological training have been strengthened at several 
points. In Ghana the pastors’ seminary of the Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches has been moved from Kumasi to Accra, on a site 
near to that of the University College. The latter institution, already 
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international in its teaching staff, has a visiting professor, Dr George A. 
Dunger, of the North American Baptist seminary, Sioux Falls, Dakota, 
whose appointment has been made possible by the International 
Exchange Service, an agency of the State Department, USA. hh 
Nigeria the Sudan United Mission has chosen a site, at Bukuru, having 
concluded the necessary formalities with the Government, on which 
to build a theological college for the northern region. Pending the 
completion of the buildings, the college is to open in 1959 at Gindiri, 
Representatives of French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, 
Congo and ANGOLA, met at Duala, Cameroon, in May, to examine the 
possibility of establishing a joint regional theological college at the 
European university level, at which to prepare African pastors to 
present the Christian Faith and to expound theological questions in 
African terms, among the more educated groups. Provisional plans 
envisage French as the language of instruction and Yaoundé, Cameroon, 
with its concentration of Protestant Christians and its climatic and 
economic advantages, as a suitable place. Affiliation to a European 
theological faculty is also being investigated. A possible extension of 
the plan envisages the establishment of a separate college for Congo 
and Ruanda Urandi and is to be discussed at a conference at the end 
of the year. In Congo itself the Unevangelized Fields Mission is 
planning to open a theological seminary for the northern area, to take 
students beyond the standards of the existing Bible Institute. 
Reports from many parts of West Africa confirm that the outstanding 
challenge is still in the field of education, and equally they agree that 
it is through the schools that the Christian influence penetrates a 
pagan or a Muslim environment. This view comes out forcibly, for 
instance, in reports of the Methodist Church. In GAMBIA, the Methodist 
school in Georgetown is one of the largest day schools in the whol 
Protectorate and is in process of extension. In eastern Nigeria the 
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introduction of universal primary education has increased the number} i 


of pupils in the Methodist primary schools by 18,725 and the number 
of teachers, though still falling short of the need, by 411. In Gabon, 
again, the Paris mission educates 3,000 children in its primary schools, 


for which there are a hundred African teachers trained at the Normal] i 


College, Lamberene. The pressure for education in Angola, especially 
for continuation beyond the sixth or seventh grade, often involves 
expenditure which families cannot meet ; and the provision of scholar 
ships is a marked feature of mission board service. In Congo the nor 
Roman Catholic schools have continued to benefit from government 
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recognition and sympathetic interest. The possibility of some sharp 
reduction in grants has, however, to be faced, and careful attention to 
priorities characterizes the policy adopted for the schools to-day. 


EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


East Africa, in turn, has drawn from across its boundaries much 
pan-African thought and fervour. ‘Pan-African solidarity’ was the 
subject of the first pan-African student conference, attended by 
delegates from all parts of the continent, and from Madagascar, at 
the University College, Makerere, UGANDA, in July. It issued in some 
forthright condemnatory resolutions: on ‘colonialism’ and, as was 
to be expected from a student group, on apartheid in universities. 
Uganda has also received, in Kampala, the first course, of four- 
months’ duration, of the new African Labour College of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, with students from 
thirteen African territories participating. Government planning, 
moreover, and that of international bodies, takes full account of the 
potentialities of pan-Africanism. Plans for an annual series of ‘inter- 
national African seminars in social studies’, to be held in the next four 
years with the support of the Ford Foundation in different parts of 
the continent, will bring some fifteen to twenty research workers 
together, with Europeans, and the first is likely to be held at Makerere. 
In a joint White Paper on Higher Education in East Africa issued in 
March, the Governments of KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA and the 
Sultan of ZANZIBAR envisage the creation of a University of East 
Africa, composed of already existing units (the University College of 
East Africa (Makerere) and the Royal Technical College, Nairobi), 
and of projected institutions such as a university college in Nairobi, 
the creation of which, with a faculty of Arts as a beginning, is proposed 
in the White Paper, and a university college of Tanganyika. A working 
party, led by the Vice-Chancellor of London University, Dr John 
Lockwood, visited East Africa later in the year to investigate and 
consult on the practicability of these recommendations. A recent 
issue of the periodical Zaire contains an interesting analysis of the 
distribution of Makerere graduates over the professions, revealing 
that by far the largest proportion—just under one-third—become 
teachers, with agriculture and medicine second and third. Only eight, 
it appears, have become ministers of religion. 

Constitutional questions and pressure for self-government have 
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brought much tension into the situation. In UGANDA the issue is 
less between the African and the Government than between the 
Baganda people and the rest of the population; and the realization 
of democracy in an independent State turns here, it is admitted, on 
the achievement of a balance between the forces of progress and the 
element of strong traditionalism in the Buganda Kingdom. 

Developments within the churches may well strengthen them 
for such a situation. In Uganda, plans are under discussion, though 
at an early stage, to establish a theological college there, related 
to but not part of the University College at Makerere and drawing 
its students, in a larger context than the almost entirely Anglican field 
of Uganda, from other denominations and, on the Makerere principle, 
from other countries as well. Enough time has elapsed since the 
conclusion, in October, 1957, of the diocesan mission in Uganda for 
its leaders to see something of the effects and to claim that firm roots 
have been established among people of widely varied strata and 
circumstances, to the great benefit of the life of the Church. The need 
for a non-Roman Catholic church newspaper has been voiced, both 
to guide educated young people in their political thinking and as a 
means of maintaining contact with people who were converted, or 
who have returned to the Church, as a result of the mission. The 
diocesan council of the diocese of the Upper Nile has stressed some 
outstanding needs: Clergy and lay readers, it is recognized, require 
training to be able to deal with marriage problems, and a syllabus is 
to be drawn up for that purpose. Where there is a lowering of standards 
in Christian family life, again, it is attributed to the relative paucity 
of education for women and girls, and the council emphasized the need 
to maintain a larger number of schools for girls only, a view which 
has been submitted to the government authorities. 

Though Kenya can claim a high degree of success for measures of 
rehabilitation among former Mau Mau adherents (with 72,000 of the 
77,000 original detainees now free, as the Legislative Council was 
recently informed), enough incident and evidence of continued Mav 
Mau influence, and of secret society activities similar in character, 
has accumulated to justify, in the Government’s view, the retention of 
the ‘State of Emergency’; and a motion put forward in the Legislative 
Assembly in October, with the unanimous support of the Africas 
representatives, to end it ‘immediately’ was approved only with aa 
amendment which stipulated instead ‘as soon as possible’, Controversy 
on the constitution remains as sharp as ever and not far short of dead- 
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lock; and the fostering of constructive interracial relations between 
Africans, Europeans and Asians, on which the whole well-being of 
Kenya is acknowledged to depend, still suffers from the Africans’ 
adamant opposition to a constitution which the Government, in 
return, is insistent in regarding as indispensable, in its structure, to 
the maintenance of security and justice for all races. Here, as elsewhere 
in these areas of Africa, the churches have an inescapable share in 
reconciling the races to one another and in seeking to build a nation on 
Christian foundations. The conference on ‘Education for Nationhood’, 
therefore, organized by the Capricorn African Society at Nairobi in 
April, has won the keen support of the Christian Council and of other 
church leaders; and the plan to set up a ‘College of Citizenship’, on 
lines similar to the pilot scheme which is about to be launched at 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia for the countries of the Federation, 
and which is designed to help men and women of all races to take a 
responsible share in building a prosperous nation, has brought, at 
longer range, an element of hope into a situation largely felt to be 
immobilized in the frustrations of misunderstanding and prejudice. 
The immediate challenge, in the view of church and mission leaders, 
lies precisely in the field of education, both in the towns and in the 
villages. (Kenya, however, is not alone in producing evidence of 
Africans expressing preference, even in strongly christianized regions, 
for schools that are not maintained by the churches.) In the villages, 
for all the success of resettlement activities as regards training 
for the community relationship which village life offers and de- 
mands, and which is new in the experience of the Kikuyu, the 
churches have still a formidable task before them. In the sphere of 
training centres as a whole, there is expectation of rapidly expanding 
opportunities, for instance at the Ofafa community centre maintained 
by the Society of Friends in Nairobi and at that recently completed 
at Mucii Wa Urata, for interdenominational rural service under the 
Kenya Christian Council. The growing challenge of unevangelized 
areas is leading to some decentralizing of responsibility, The Methodist 
Church, for instance, plans to sub-divide its large Meru circuit, a 
region in which Mau Mau is still most strongly encountered, into 
four, under the leadership of young African ministers, From the same 
quarter comes the reminder of the immense challenge of the Tharaka 
field beyond Meru. Christian history, meanwhile, has been recorded 
in the consecration, in October, of the Church of the Martyrs, Fort 
Hall, built in memory of those who stood firm to the point of death 
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in the days of terror. In it a young Christian Chagga artist has painted 
a series of murals depicting the life of Christ, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, whose new Bible House in Nairobi was de- 
dicated at about the same time, has presented a pulpit Bible. 
Church growth is to be seen in TANGANYIKA at several points, 
Twelve Africans were ordained deacon in the Moravian ministry at 
Mbeya in August. For administrative purposes the Moravian Church 
is to be divided into districts, four in the Tukuyu area and three in that 
of Mbeya; a Church Board of ten members has been appointed and a 
church office set up in Rungwe. Expansion in the Anglican diocese of 
Central Tanganyika puts increasing responsibility on African clergy 
(who now total 61 as compared with 8 twenty years ago), and twelve 
more men will have been made deacon by the end of 1958. Rebuilding 
and expansion, to keep pace with the urban challenge, is specially 
concentrated on Morogoro. In the diocese of Masasi the three senior 
Sisters of the African Community of St Mary, at Newala, have taken 
life vows and an African novice has been professed. The diocese’s 
first co-educational day middle school has opened at Mkomaindo and 
plans are in hand to build a middle school at Tandahimba. Government 
grants for teacher-training have, however, been reduced as a measure 
of economy. Christian medical work in Tanganyika is to be closely 
related to the government programme in the southern province to 
reduce tuberculosis. In the ZANZIBAR diocese medical training has 
been strengthened with the separation of the medical school from the 
secondary and teacher-training colleges at Minaki. The official opening 
of St Luke’s Medical Training School took place in March. The newest 
diocese in the Territory, that of South West Tanganyika, shares the 
general pressure for schools and is planning to increase the number of 
its middle schools from the three which it at present maintains and to 
look towards opening, in Mbeya, a secondary school for girls. Three 
Africans were ordained priest and two made deacon at the end of 
1957. The plans for the proposed Anglican Province of East Africa will 
be discussed further in the New Year at a meeting of representatives 
of the clergy and laity with the bishops of the five dioceses concerned: 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, Masasi, Central Tanganyika and South West 
Tanganyika. A development of general significance is the introduction 
by the Tanganyika Broadcasting Company of religious broadcasts 
in Swahili, which will give non-Roman Catholic churches a programme 
once a week on a weekday and another on alternate Sundays. 
In NYASALAND and in Northern and SOUTHERN RHODESIA, it is 
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difficult to discern in the news of the churches anything that takes 
precedence over the federation issue, with all the doubts and anxieties 
which recent developments have evoked. It would indeed seem 
justifiable to record well-nigh unanimous support, among the mission- 
aries, for the African view that the Government’s insistence upon 
legislative change in advance of the date agreed upon, and in the face 
of solid African opposition, constitutes a breach of the agreement 
entered into in 1953; and to concede that in resigning, on those 
grounds, from his position as the European representative of Nyasaland 
African interests in the Federal Parliament, the Rev. Andrew Doig, 
of the Church of Scotland, has expressed a point of view that is widely 
held. Sympathy with African opinion, however, does not blind the 
churches to their task of seeking to reconcile the races and to interpret 
to each the concerns that lie behind the profound lack of mutual confi- 
dence that prevails. But the emphasis on the need to win the confidence 
of Africans as a fundamental prerequisite to all government action, 
which comes out forcibly in the letter addressed by the British Council 
of Churches in June, to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, based, 
as it was, on close contact with opinion in the Federation, typifies the 
intermediary, interpretative réle which church leaders have felt it 
right to assume. The task of bringing Africans and Europeans (in- 
cluding the constant influx of white immigrants, many of whom 
appear to Africans to care little for their well-being), to understand and 
trust one another confronts Christians at every point. As a Board 
Secretary affirmed in a recent broadcast, ‘If the Christians can’t do it, 
nobody else can.’ 

There are notable points, in the strengthening of the Church, to 
record. In the Copper Belt of NORTHERN RHODESIA the Free Church 
Council of the European congregations (which had recently issued a 
statement upholding interracial church worship) is to join the African 
congregation of the Church of Central Africa in Rhodesia to form one 
United Free Church. Anglican reports stress the need for more priests, 
African and European, especially to serve in the rural areas, in which 
the call to outreach is confirmed in the experience of all churches and 
missions and from where, it is stressed, the flow of Christians into the 
churches is largely drawn. At a recent report there were seventeen 
African ordinands in residence at the Anglican provincial theological 
seminary at Lusaka, five of them from Northern Rhodesia itself, and 
the first three from Nyasaland who were trained there have been 
ordained. Methodist educational work in Northern Rhodesia can 
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claim among its pupils at Chipembi the first eight girls in the Territory 
to take the school certificate examination. Christian schools as a whole 
have suffered in the Copper Belt from the cessation of capital grants 
in the economic stringency caused by the fall in copper prices. 

The Paris mission reports further results from its recent evangelistic 
campaign in the Zambezi area, which was revived in June after the 
renewal, in March, of preparatory study groups in every presbytery, 
Missionaries have expressed amazement at the spiritual power of the 
campaign, in African hands, to call forth response. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The need to consider developments in the life of the Church in the 
context of the political scene remains inescapable in the UNION oF 
SouTH Arrica. At the general election in April the overwhelming 
majority won by the Nationalist party (even if due to some extent, as 
observers in South Africa point out, to alterations in constituency 
boundaries and to the removal of the Coloured vote in some con- 
stituencies), has confirmed the Government in its mandate, and the 
Prime Minister reiterated his segregationist policy and his republican 
aim. Mr Strydom’s death in August brought into office in his place Dr 
Verwoerd, Minister of Native Affairs, who clearly intends to accelerate 
implementation of the apartheid programme. Criticism throughout the 
year has been forthright and representative. At its annual meeting at 
the New Year the South African Institute of Race Relations expressed 
itself as ‘very greatly disturbed at the continuing inroads on civil 
liberties’, not least in the threat to freedom of association to which all 
races alike are exposed; and its condemnation of ‘the tendency to 
authoritarian government’ voiced a distinction which is increasingly 
discernible in responsible South African comment, between recogni- 
tion of a scheme of parallel development of the races which might 
conceivably prove workable and the purpose of domination of one 
race over another. It is the acknowledgment of this distinction in the 
outspoken views of the Archbishop of Cape Town which has been a 
good deal overlooked, as has his appreciation of the difference in the 
conception of separate development as it is interpreted in the thinking 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches and of the South African Bureau for 
Racial Affairs (Sabra) from that which prevails in the Government. 
The adoption of a resolution in the General Assembly of United 
Nations, by 68 votes to 5, after a ten-day debate, ‘regretting’ the 
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apartheid policies of the South African Government, may be taken to 
represent world opinion on a matter which was not felt, by the majority, 
to be one to which the article of the UN Charter which precludes inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of a country could be applied, but to be 
one of world significance. The British delegation’s deviation from that 
view, on which it based its negative vote, has aroused sharp difference 
of opinion. 

Insistence on implementation of apartheid measures, moreover, has 
introduced an element of tension between the central Government and 
the municipal authorities ; and the extension of the practice of segrega- 
tion, for instance, to public transport, to law court procedure, to the 
nursing profession, together with the tendency, in putting it into effect, 
to override the long-established principles of local government, has 
aroused resistance within certain municipalities. 

In the light of their intimate association with the non-European 
people, church leaders have voiced a good deal of apprehension at the 
likely outcome of the parliamentary session which opened in July, 
particularly as regards the proposed increase in taxation to Africans, 
from 1959, with the probability of income tax in 1960, but with little 
prospect of an increase in income. The measure has been keenly 
challenged, both by the Opposition and in the South African Press, 
for its victimization of the poorest people in the land. Hardship caused 
by the removal of non-Europeans, under the Group Areas Act, which 
local authorities, again, appear to have been obliged in some instances 
to implement according to the central Government’s plans as to 
alternative sites, rather than to their own, has been a source of challenge 
on the part of the churches too. We note, for instance, the formation 
in Pretoria of an inter-church committee—Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, Baptist—which has issued a 
memorandum, declaring that the effect of the Act on the Indians who 
own shops and market stalls and who are due for removal would be 
‘privation and often starvation’ and the reduction of a self-supporting 
community to poverty and dependence. Church leaders were among 
those who signed a petition in Durban, protesting against the expulsion, 
as a result of the Act, of 100,000 Indians from their homes. In addition, 
moreover, to adjustment to the actual process of re-settlement, many 
Africans in the new locations are involved in longer and more costly 
journeys to centres of employment and are faced in many instances, on 
the leasehold terms in which they now live, with higher rents than they 
can afford. A point on which church leaders in South Africa have 
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been most vehement in their criticism has been the separation of male 
workers from their families of which there have been instances. 

There has been one case, in the course of the year, at a Methodist 
church. at Forest Town, near Johannesburg, of a handful of white 
members of the congregation invoking the ‘nuisance clause’ in the 
Native Laws Amendment Act, which the churches have steadily 
resisted for the segregation in Christian worship which it implies. The 
complaint, at the time of writing, is awaiting consideration by the 
Municipality, to whom the Methodist Church referred it. 

The effects of the Bantu Education Act continue to work their way 
through the church and mission schools, and several schools have 
to face final closure. Kilnerton Institution, Pretoria, maintained 
by the Methodist Church, which was taken over by the Government 
in January 1956 for a period of three years, the Church retaining 
control of the hostels, is now to close, Kilnerton being a ‘European’ 
area under the Group Areas Act. Inanda Seminary for Girls, maintained 
by the American Board, has received permission to continue, but the 
arrangement is subject to annual renewal. Grace Dieu Anglican 
secondary school, in the Northern Transvaal, which was given a respite 
to continue till the end of 1957, has now finally to close, its governing 
body being unable to accept the conditions on which permanent 
registration would be granted. The Church has continued to take 
responsibility for the school during 1958, at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs, while the transfer arrangements were completed. 
The Archbishop of Cape Town has affirmed his intention of seeking to 
secure the opening of white Anglican schools to non-European children, 
advancing the same challenge to consistency in resisting apartheid for 
which he has called in church worship, or, failing that, of establishing 
new, integrated schools. 

The Separate University Education Bill, discussion of which in 
Parliament was postponed from the current session while the Com- 
mission of Enquiry completed its work, has aroused further opposition 
in university circles. Outright rejection of the Bill is re-affirmed in the 
statement issued in August by the Academic Freedom Committee of 
the University of Cape Town. Other comments, though equally opposed 
to the Bill, reveal a tendency to make the best of a bad job and to press 
for the modification of certain terms of the Bill, if it must go through. 
Objections are strongly centred on the proposed ministerial control of 
the non-European colleges (in which, it now appears, segregation would 
also apply between African and Coloured students, and between both 
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groups and Asians), and on the admission of students by the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs rather than by the college authorities. The report 
of the Commission of Enquiry, which was published in October, con- 
sisted of a majority report of eight and a minority report of five, 
divided, as was expected, on party lines. The minority dissented in the 
matter of the majority’s proposal to rename the Bill ‘the Extension of 
University Education Bill’, preferring to retain the original title as an 
exact description of what is proposed. The minority report drew fully 
on the evidence submitted to the Commission, the bulk of which, it 
claimed, opposed the Bill. It resisted the majority’s recommendation 
of duplicate controlling bodies, a white council and a non-white 
advisory council, repudiating the view, on the evidence of those with 
long experience of interracial governing bodies in educational institu- 
tions, such as Fort Hare, that black and white cannot work together 
in common counsel and administration. Concern for the preservation 
of standards is evident in the minority pressure for ‘State-aided’ as 
opposed to ‘State’ colleges—a point strongly emphasized in opposition 
as a whole—for their retention under the Department of Education, 
Arts and Science, and for their affiliation, for the time being at least, 
to existing universities. 

There are meanwhile two interesting developments in the University 
of the Witwatersrand. On the initiative of the Christian Education 
Movement a Department and a Chair of Religious Studies have been 
created, towards the maintenance of which five churches, Methodist, 
Anglican, Congregational, Presbyterian and Disciples of Christ, have 
undertaken to provide a grant for a period of seven years. The Univer- 
sity has also launched an appeal for the establishment of an Institute 
for the Study of Man in Africa, to be known as the Raymond Dart 
Institute, commemorating an outstanding South African physical and 
palaeo-anthropologist who is about to retire from the University’s 
Chair of Anthropology. 

The churches in South Africa provide no exception to the demand 
for an increase in the ordained ministry, European and non-European. 
The latest report of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, for 
instance, puts the number of African Anglican clergy at roughly 250, 
with some Coloured and four Indians, but acknowledges the relative 
slowness of white ordinands to come forward. For African ordinands 
the recently opened St Augustine’s Ordination Test School, maintained 
by the Society of the Sacred Mission at Modderpoort, provides initial 
training in working in the English language and in a deeper experience 
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of corporate devotional life. The report of the American Board of 
Commissioners records the Congregational Church’s acute sense of loss 
through the closing of Adams College and of the day-schools, but the 
Church, adopting a policy common to many others in the present 
situation, has intensified its Sunday-school work, to maintain contact 
with the large number of children formerly in the day-schools, and 
has moved Adams Theological College for the time being to Modder- 
poort. The Hermannsburg mission, again, admits to a shortage of 
pastors to minister to the large concentrations of Africans in the 
Pretoria region, with the further problem, common, again, to many 
churches and missions, of the need to build churches in the new loca- 
tions. It is estimated that the Dutch Reformed Church has spent in 
the last year over £1,000,000 in missionary work among non-European 
people in various parts of Africa and that church members have 
doubled their contributions for missions in the past three years. The 
inter-church committee, on which the Nederduitse Gereformeerde 
Kerk, the Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk and the Gereformeerde Kerk 
are represented, is to continue, but with increased membership and 
advisory powers. 

Interracial understanding, meanwhile, has some progress to its 
credit. Even the ‘treason trials’ (the indictment in which was withdrawn 
in October, the accused being released on bail, but thirty of them re- 
indicted in November), have provided an experience and a demonstra- 
tion of common suffering on the part of Africans, Europeans and 
Indians. The multi-racial conference held in December, 1957, has 
been criticized, in Dutch Reformed Church circles, for what is 
regarded as an absence from the programme of interpretation of 
the Nationalist Government’s racial policy and for the dominance, 
in its debates, of the extremist liberal attitude, to the exclusion of the 
African’s presentation of his own views. Those concerned with its 
organization, however, voice satisfaction at the variety of churchman- 
ship and of professions of which the conference was composed and 
at the general acknowledgment of worldwide repudiation of white 
supremacy which it revealed. 

There are constructive affirmations from responsible church bodies 
to record. The Reformed Oecumenical Synod, an international body 
which met at Potchefstroom in August, issued a twelve-point statement 
which includes a denial of privilege to any one race, and a declaration 
that ‘ believers of other races must be received as brethren and sisters 
in Jesus Christ’. At its annual conference at Kimberley the Interde- 
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nominational African Ministers’ Federation declared that the problem 
of human relations in South Africa could only be solved in accordance 
with the principles of the Sermon on the Mount and in obeying the 
commandment to love one’s neighbour. 

The secession of the so-called ‘Africanist’ group from the African 
National Congress, in November, is acknowledged to represent an 
outright rejection of European aid and co-operation, in any form, and 
indeed of all desire for co-existence in the future. Elsewhere, however, 
evidences of fellowship would seem to support the view expressed by 
the South African Institute of Race Relations, in a survey of legislative 
facts and prospects, that if people of goodwill continued to support 
the churches and the universities in their stand for equality and justice, 
if they were fearless in their criticism and sought opportunity for con- 
structive encounter with those with whom they do not agree, South 
Africa could well become a multi-racial democratic State. 

In the HiGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES, constitutional reform in the 
direction of increasing African responsibility colours much of the scene 
in areas in which the churches are deeply committed to fostering 
African Christian leadership. In BASUTOLAND, the changes involved in 
the conversion of the Basuto Council into a Legislative Council, with 
increased powers, was one of the matters which took a Basuto delega- 
tion to London in November, for discussions with the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Affairs. An outstanding event in the work 
of the Paris mission in Basutoland has been the dedication, with an 
attendance of from eight to ten thousand people, of the new church 
at Maseru, built as an act of thanksgiving and witness on the part of 
men in the Basuto forces, who raised the first £1000, and designed, in 
African style, to suggest and to be a house in which a Christian family 
meets, as well as a building for church services. At Morija a training 
centre for leaders in youth organizations, in the form of a small African 
village, with buildings to provide for different kinds of camps, has also 
been established. Tract evangelism, initiated in Basutoland in 1957, 
has led to the distribution of 237,000 tracts published by the Church, 
supplies from other evangelistic sources bringing the total to nearly 
300,000. The Paris mission records continued concern at the alcohol 
problem, which is increasing in gravity, the more so since the sale both 
of joala, the intoxicant made by Africans themselves, and of imported 
spirits has been legalized. 

Representative conciliar structure has been strengthened in 
BECHUANALAND, with tribal councils added to the existing African, 
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European and joint councils, and the tribal councils are already a 
work in the Bamangwato and Bangwaketse Reserves, in which the 
London Missionary Society has long served. Anglican work among 
the former tribe began, by invitation of the tribal authorities, in 1957, 
and a group of eighteen Bamangwato Africans have been confirmed, 
Church, school, hospital and a house for the priest are under 
construction, and outreach to Madinare, north of Francistown, is also 
planned. 

In SWAZILAND, building has begun on the Anglican St Christopher's 
boarding school for boys, required in any event to help relieve the 
pressure on the existing schools, but also to meet the emergency caused 
by the exclusion of Swazi pupils from the schools of the Union of 
South Africa since the Bantu Education Act came into force. 

The future of SoUTH-wesT AFRICA came to the fore again in the 
course of the year, with the tentative submission, by the UN good 
offices committee to the trustee committee of the General Assembly, 
of alternative plans. They provide either for South African administra- 
tion of the territory as a residuary League of Nations mandate, or fora 
method of partition in which the Union would annexe the southern 
area, in which the majority of the African tribes live, and would 
administer the northern as a UN trustee territory. In the meantime 
the trusteeship committee decided to grant a hearing on the subject 
to the Rev. Michael Scott and to Mr Getzen, but at the request of the 
South African delegation (which has returned to full participation in 
UN affairs), the hearing was postponed sine die and has not, at the 
time of writing, taken place. 

A significant event in church life has been the holding of the first 
Assembly of the Evangelical Lutheran Ambo-Kavango Church, con- 
stituted from the congregations built up out of the work of the Finnish 
Mission. There are 37 congregations, served by 46 ordained African 
pastors and 830 other full-time African workers. The total membership 
of the Church is 99,892. 


MADAGASCAR 


Conditions in Madagascar show further advance towards the 
recovery of stability; and the rescinding of the law of annexation has 
helped to establish a calmer mood among people aspiring towards 
independence. Growth in Malagasy leadership in the political sphere 
reflects itself steadily in the devolution of responsibility upon Malagasy 
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Christians in the churches. In the French Reformed Church, the 
General Synod, which has its first Malagasy president (the pastor of a 
large parish in Tananarive), now has the final decision, in consultation 
with the Paris mission, concerning the allocation of missionaries from 
oversea to stations and tasks. The Synod has increased the size of its 
three commissions (permanente, ecclésiastique, scolaire) and in each of 
them not more than one-third of the members are missionaries. In the 
work of the Society of Friends, the Madagascar Yearly Meeting has 
been responsible, since 1957, for all district work ; and the Madagascar 
Field Committee of the London Missionary Society has transferred 
nearly all its administrative responsibility to the Church Synod. In the 
Anglican Church a Malagasy priest has been appointed the first 
Archdeacon of the North. Malagasy Christians associated with several 
different mission boards have continued to profit from training oversea, 
in France or Britain, and have returned to take up responsible positions, 
more especially in theological training and in education as a whole. 
They have benefited, in their near-neighbour proximity to Africa, from 
the wider experience of participation in all-Africa conferences and in 
international gatherings such as the Ghana Assembly of the IMC and 
the World Christian Education Convention in Tokyo. 

Co-operation between the churches has made headway with the 
formation of the Council of Churches, which replaces the former 
Intermissionary Committee. Church union prospects have also 
improved still further, the committee, on which the churches related 
to the Paris mission, the Society of Friends, the London Missionary 
Society are represented, having agreed upon and issued a statement 
of faith. The committee also sponsors a weekly paper, Fanasina (Salt), 
in which it has the co-operation of the Lutheran Press. 

The recommendations of the IMC team which visited Madagascar 
in 1956 to survey theological training facilities have been carefully 
considered. These include, it will be remembered, the prolongation of 
ministerial training by another year, the possible extension of the 
period of study oversea and the taking of steps to make good the 
lack of adequate theological books in Malagasy. Dr Charles Forman, 
of USA, associate director of the IMC’s Theological Education Fund, 
has meanwhile visited the island for consultations. 

The challenge to further outreach provides in itself the answer to 
the question whether missionaries are still needed in Madagascar. A 
feature of several reports is the appointment of new workers from 
oversea. Three new missionaries of the LMS, for instance, have gone 
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to areas of special need, where there is evidence of response in a vast 
population, such as Tanala, Tsimihety, Fianarantsoa. Anglican reports 
speak of re-inforcements from England, an educationist to open a new 
high school at Morodimaka, and a priest whose responsibilities are to 
include the provision of courses for those training to become catechists, 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Common to many reports from the Pacific Islands is the sense of a 
growing opportunity that is still unmatched by forces adequate to meet 
it. Comments from PAPpuA-NEw GUINEA stress the expansion of the 
urban trend, in response to the demand for labour in industrial develop- 
ments in such areas as Port Moresby, where Papuans are engaged, 
often “or the first time, on contractual labour, where Trade Union 
membership is new to them and where they are confronted with a 
different rhythm of work and leisure, requiring pastoral care and 
guidance. There is a frank admission of the dual task of maintaining 
Christian communities in full spiritual vigour and of seeking out the 
unconverted. The pull of old traditions and beliefs, with the continued 
encounter, here and there, with the ‘cargo cult ’ obsession, gives much 
evangelism a special kind of tension, and the increasing influx of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and of other sects introduces an element of dis- 
turbance and confusion in those districts into which, disregarding all 
practices of comity, they penetrate. The need for qualified teachers, 
from Australia and elsewhere oversea, to train Papuan teachers to 
teach English at a high standard is stressed by several mission boards, 
in the light of the Government’s policy which makes English the 
medium of instruction, even in the newly penetrated central highlands 
areas, right from the primary stage. A central task for the churches, 
therefore, many of which were built up through the devoted services of 
the pastor-teacher, is to strengthen the training of the ministry and 
to provide, in their teacher-training programmes, preparation for high- 
grade teaching of English, as two distinct and basic fields. The vitality 
of the churches comes out at many points. We read of the remarkable 
reaction to a convention held by the Australian Methodist Church on 
the island of Misima, in the Papua District, where religion had tended 
to become formal and where materialist influence was strong; and, 
again, of the invigorating effects in several areas of participation in the 
Women’s World Day of Prayer. In the same Methodist District 
twenty-five teacher-training students have embarked with enthusiasm 
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on a course based on the government syllabus. At Lawes College, 
Papua, maintained by the London Missionary Society for the training 
of pastors, a record number of students took the examination for 
admission to the college in the last academic year. Anglican church 
life, in New Guinea and beyond, has greatly benefited from the con- 
ference of bishops, priests and laymen held at Dogura towards the end 
of 1957. There, again, the challenge of education and the need for a 
central theological college, for a widely scattered area which has all 
the makings of a Province in it, were much stressed. Anglican re- 
inforcements in New Guinea include, at the invitation of the Bishop, 
friars from the Society of St Francis, of Great Britain, who are to 
establish in New Guinea, in 1959, the Society’s first oversea branch. 

In the New. HEBRIDES, the education committee of the Australian 
Presbyterian, Assembly has worked out a new syllabus for all mission 
schools, though it is still recognized that to extract the fullest value 
from it requires better qualified teachers than those at present available, 
and effo§js are to be made to improve the standards in the district 
school from which students are drawn for the Tangoa Training 
Institute. The theological college maintained at Siota, in the diocese of 
MELANESIA, has reopened with all instruction now in English, and with 
greater facilities in the matter of study and available books, and with 
the likelihood of a higher standing of training being reached. An 
interesting development in the diocese is the decision to introduce a 
House of Laity in the Synod, with representatives of each island in it. 

Developments in the life of the Congregational Church in MICRONESIA 
include the arrival of a long-wanted resident missionary of the LMS 
in the ELLice IsLANDs, the ordination of the first minister in NAURU 
and the affiliation of the Church to the Congregational Union of 
Australia and New Zealand. The region has observed the centenary of 
the arrival, on ABAIANG, of the first missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners, Hiram Bingham, the first person to preach the 
Gospel to the Gilbert Islanders, responsibility for whom was sub- 
sequently taken over by the LMS. 

SAMOA, in turn, continues to show a resilient response to the Con- 
gregational commission on the life and work of the Church which was 
appointed a few years ago. The statement of faith which the com- 
mission issued is in use as teaching material in the village congregations. 

Anglican reports from Fu, which shared in the inter-diocesan con- 
ference at Dogura referred to above, record an increasing number of 
people asking for instruction with a view to baptism and confirmation, 
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and much initiative on the part of the laity in seeking out and winning 
converts. 

In New CaLeponia, the Church has found itself at the heart of a 
sharp political crisis which arose in June and which was caused princi- 
pally by political rivalries within the European community, the Opposi- 
tion parties accusing the Caledonian Union Party, which won a majority 
at the last elections, of separatist sympathies and intentions. The 
reports emphasize that no racial issue was at stake, but the controversy 
has almost inevitably found some echo in division of opinion among 
the missionaries; and a dissident group, under the leadership of a 
Paris missionary, has become separated from the main body and 
from the Paris mission. The Conseil Supérieur, established in 1957, has 
come into being, therefore, at a moment of particular responsibility 
and delicacy, and the need to strengthen it still further is generally 
acknowledged. Meanwhile the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Church of New CALEDONIA and the LoyALty IsLANDs has met and has 
adopted the constitution and statutes of the Church and has deposited 
them with the Government. In its message to the churches in France, 
the Synod affrmed the Church’s need to remain more solidly attached 
than ever to those of France, Switzerland and elsewhere. 

In Taniti, where the Church has progressed further towards 
autonomy, with a Conseil Supérieur already well established, prospects 
are clearly envisaged of setting up a Conseil d’ Administration, to which 
the deeds of the properties still in the Paris mission’s hands would be 
transferred. 

Interesting accounts are given, in the Paris mission’s reports, of 
work on the island of MAKATEA, the sole source of phosphate in 
French Polynesia, which is inhabited only by the eighteen hundred 
people who have gone there from other islands to work in the industry, 
and which constitutes, therefore, a real ‘worker parish’. Some twelve 
hundred of these employees are Protestants, with a closely knit parish 
life centred on evening services of worship and social activities (the 
YMCA has a membership of 250), and with a pastor who goes to work 
with his parishioners. The permanency of this field of evangelism 








depends on the rate at which the raw material is extracted, but at 


present it is felt to represent a remarkable opportunity. 

New mission ships have been dedicated and launched: Southern 
Cross VIII and Fauabu Twomey for the Melanesian Mission and 
Ozama Twomey for the New Zealand Methodist mission, the last two 
the gift of the Lepers’ Trust Board, of New Zealand. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


N outline of developments in Latin America may well begin 

with a reference to the study conference, at Buck Hill Falls, USA, 
in November 1957, organized by the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America, which took as its subject ‘The Message of the Evan- 
gelical Churches in Latin America’. Discussion there revealed much 
concern for a more realistic application of the message to everyday 
life and for a more positive social content. Recognition of the fantastic 
scale on which the task continues to present itself, moreover, made 
the delegates willing to consider the remarkable achievements of mis- 
sionary forces ‘outside the traditional streams’ and to learn from them 
what ‘mobilizing total forces’ meant in terms of what those groups have 
accomplished. The conference surveyed the rdle that the Evangelical 
schools and colleges have played in the past in the building up of the 
churches in Latin America and the fundamental task, in all grades of 
education, which confronts the churches to-day. 

There is much both to challenge and to encourage them in the further 
plans announced by Unesco in its education projects in the area, 
designed progressively to promote, in those countries where it is still 
lacking, or undeveloped, free and compulsory primary education. The 
positive response to this enterprise may be seen in the increase in the 
budgets for education and in expenditure on school buildings which a 
number of countries disclose; and the emphasis, in the Unesco pro- 
gramme, on the training of teachers and education specialists, and on 
the purpose of strengthening the departments of education in the 
universities, is of obvious interest to the churches. 

Latin America, moreover, presents the challenge of a vigorous 
population growth, with a total of 166,000,000 in 1951 increased to 
183,000,000 in 1955, but without a corresponding growth in the number 
of schools and teachers. The rural population, again, while still out- 
numbering the town-and city-dwellers, shows the familiar tendency to 
move into the urban centres, often with the education of children 
primarily in mind. 

In ARGENTINA, the Waldensians, Methodists and Disciples of Christ 
have worked out a plan for a united council on Christian education, 
and a similar plan is taking shape in URUGUAY between the Methodists 
and the Waldensians (who, we note in passing, have celebrated their 
centenary in that country). URucGuay is also the scene of the first six 
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seminars in a project, entitled Escuela Técnica, which the YWCA is 
carrying out in 1958; and a first seminar, on health and physical 
education, opened in Montevideo in May. 

There is frequent reference in reports to the réle of the Bible Institute 
in the training of workers of moderate education among whon,, it is 
generally agreed, potential evangelists are likely to be found for the 
task to-day; and the appeal for missionaries from abroad is often 
related to the need for their participation in the training of workers at 
that level. We note, for example, the Argentinian evengelists’ appeal 
to the Evangelical Union of South America for trained workers who 
will initiate Bible courses, the plans of the South American Missionary 
Society to open a Bible school in its Algarrobal field in the Argentine 
Chaco, and the same mission’s new Bible Institute at Quepe, CHILE, 
at which to give young evangelists from the country churches a year’s 
training for church service. Government grants to private schools in 
CHILE, moreover, subject to satisfaction with the teachers’ qualifications, 
challenge the churches to foster a sense of vocation to the teaching 
profession among pupils in the Evangelical schools. From BRAziL 
comes an urgent appeal for teachers at the EUSA Bible Institute at 
Anépolis, ‘at the heart of the fastest growing State in Brazil’. The 
training of workers, again, figures in reports from PERU. The Summer 
Institute of Linguistics (the Wycliffe Bible Translators) has held a 
second training institute for church leaders there. The ‘Union Church’ 
has enlarged its educational building, with new class-rooms and as 
sembly rooms. The Southern Baptists are building a ‘conference 
grounds’ on the outskirts of Lima. The Peruvian Council of Churches 
is conducting a survey of Christian education programmes. 

BRAZIL provides, as usual, the illustration par excellence of constant 
‘frontier’ mobility on the part of the churches in the wake of the pioneer 
groups who move out into untouched areas. The Presbyterian mission 
(US) is forming deep commitments in Brasilia, the new federal capital 
which is under construction in the State of Goids, in the remote interior. 
Describing it as at present a ‘workmen’s city’, the mission, which is 
itself planning to build, is adopting a mobile course and seeking 
contact with workers by whatever means, and methods of transport, 
are available. The Baptist Missionary Society, which recently began 
work in Brazil, has formed a first Baptist church there. There are six 
organized congregations, three preaching stations and two hundred 
baptized believers. The Unevangelized Fields Mission, which has been 
in the State of Piaui, north Brazil, since 1942 and has since then been 
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joined by other missions, claims gradual advance, in a difficult area 
but one which is described as open to the Gospel. Converts have been 
trained in a Bible Institute and are serving as evangelists on the field. 
A recent arrival, for settlement on land purchased for it in the State of 
Parana, has been the first group of ‘Old Believers’, the Russian Christian 
exiles who have long been homeless and stateless, and whose problem 
has been solved in this way through the combined initiative of Church 
World Service, the World Council of Churches and the UN High 
Commission for Refugees. The group, of 492 people, which came 
from Hongkong via Los Angeles, is to be followed by the remainder 
still in Hongkong and by those who are emerging gradually from the 
People’s Republic of China. In Brazil, again, Evangelical forces have 
united to form the Camara de Literatura Evangélica do Brazil (CLEB), 
which will seek to improve the quality and quantity of Christian litera- 
ture and to provide a central agency for information on available 
material in Portugese. Audio-visual methods of evangelism have been 
strengthened in Brazil by the completion and dedication of the Evan- 
gelical Audio-Visual Centre (CAVE) supported by twenty-one church 
groups in Brazil and USA. 

There are reports from Peru of the first interdenominational con- 
gress of Evangelical women, held in Lima on the theme, ‘With Christ 
in the Home’, an outcome of which has been the formation of the 
‘Peruvian League of Evangelical Women’ and the adoption of the 
slogan, ‘United in Christ’. It is hoped that similar congresses may be 
held every two years. We read also of the formation, in Lima, of a 
‘Christian Business Men’s Society’, which works in close collaboration 
with the Peruvian Evangelical Church. It organized a short evangelistic 
campaign, under the leadership of an evangelist from North America, 
and has a number of conversions to its credit. The Methodist Church 
in Peru has embarked on the establishment of its third social service 
centre and church in Pedrigal, one of the poorer sections on the out- 
skirts of Lima, inhabited principally by Indians. 

In Mexico a second congress has been held by the Disciples of 
Christ, Congregationalists and Associated Reformed Presbyterians to 
study the bases of a possible plan for union, and a permanent com- 
mittee has been set up. A union youth conference is in preparation for 
1959. The Disciples of Christ mission reports growth in stewardship 
as a result of a campaign begun two years ago. Systematic giving has 
taken such forms as the tithing of crops. New work is opening up in 
the city of Matehuala, strategically chosen for its position on a new 
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highway through the centre of Mexico. The Presbyterian mission (US) 
reports its workers to be coming increasingly into a ‘partnership’ 
relationship in the Church. Contact has been established with a number 
of villages in the isolated Rio Balsas valley and in the environs of 
Ometepec, where the Presbyterian mission has a station. 

The year has been rich in wider contacts. In addition to participation 
by Latin American delegates in the IMC Assembly and in the world 
Christian education convention in Tokyo, the area has profited from 
visits by evangelists and consultants from abroad. The churches of 
the River PLaTe, in consultation with representatives of the World 
Council of Churches, have opened up, for their field, the current 
studies in ‘Christian responsibility for areas of rapid social change’. 
The Rev. Oswald Smith, of Toronto, has conducted an evangelistic 
campaign in ARGENTINA and Bishop S. C. Neill has delivered the 
Carnahan Lectures, on ‘the Christian doctrine of hoiiness’, at the 
Evangelical Faculty of Theology, Buenos Aires. Evangelistic campaigns 
of longer or shorter duration have been conducted, at the invitation 
of Christian Councils, by the Rev. Cecilio Arrastia, of CuBA, consulta- 
tive evangelist to the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, in 
PERU, CHILE, ARGENTINA, URUGUAY, BRAZIL, COLOMBIA. The Rev. 
Carlos T. Gattinoni, of ARGENTINA, went to CHILE and Peru, and 
there have been other interchanges of evangelistic leadership, all of 
them serving to draw together in common concern many denomina- 
tions which serve in an area urgently requiring, on its own admission, 
to overcome the diversifications which hinder progress towards unity 
of approach. 

Among Christian forces in the island territories, the Evangelical 
Council of PuERTO Rico is actively engaged in furthering inter-church 
initiative and is to hold a ‘strategy conference’ in April, 1959, the 
programme of which will be related to the changing conditions caused 
by the island’s gradual shift from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy, and to the fact of the increasing number of new evangelizing 
agencies which are at work there. 

In CusA, we note the inauguration of Candler University, formerly 
Candler College, a Methodist institution, as a further source of strength 
in the field of education for Christian leadership. At the time of writing 
internal unrest, with violence reported at the hands of revolutionary 
forces, has immobilized a good deal of the Republic’s life, and the 
schools have been closed. 

Comment from Harti lays much stress on the education challenge, 
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in an island barely fifteen per cent literate, and voices in particular the 
urgent need for inter-church co-operation in a field as markedly 
occupied by sects as anywhere in the Caribbean. An interesting ex- 
periment is that of the Methodist Church in setting up farms for the 
rearing of pigs and cattle, thus developing initiative and self-support 
among the people themselves. 

In the BRITISH West INpiEs the year has seen the official inaugura- 
tion, by H.R.H. the Princess Margaret, of the Federation, the appoint- 
ment of the first Governor General, Lord Hailes, and the coming into 
office of the first Prime Minister, Sir Grantley Adams, of Barbados. 

In almost every field of church service the theme is one of constant 
appeal for reinforcements in man-power, especially in the ministry 
and in the schools, and of pressure for united witness and action. 
Progress towards church union, or at least inter-church co-operation, 
has made further headway in JAMAICA, where the Church Union 
Commission and its various committees (youth work, work among 
women, education, Christian literature and other fields) have further 
achievements to record. The Commission has established a ‘Union 
Congregation’, at Rennock Lodge; it has organized a rota of weekly 
radio programmes for which it has secured time on ‘Radio Jamaica’ ; 
it has inaugurated discussions looking towards the drafting of a Basis 
of Union. A co-operative programme in inter-church aid has been 
undertaken by the Disciples of Christ, the Methodists, the Presbyterians 
and the Society of Friends, and in the course of the year help has 
been given in launching a stewardship campaign, organizing a youth 
leaders’ training conference and an audio-visual and radio ‘workshop’ ; 
and scholarships have been awarded for special studies. The YMCA 
has set up a ‘Caribbean area service committee’ through the initiative 
of which an inter-territory consultation took place in June, in JAMAICA, 
eleven territories sending delegates from both Roman Catholic and 
non-Roman Catholic churches. The Church of the Disciples of Christ 
has celebrated its centenary in JAMAICA and has embarked on a pro- 
gramme of extension which aims at doubling the present membership 
of five thousand in the next few years. Methodist reports from JAMAICA 
note an increase in membership and in lay responsibility and a record 
missionary income for the District. With Government assistance, the 
Moravian Church has begun extension work at its Bethlehem Teachers’ 
Training Institute, on lines that will enable it to increase its student 
body from 60 to 110, to provide additional staff quarters and to improve 
its science laboratories and its playing fields. St Peter’s College, 
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Jamaica, for the training of Anglican ordinands, has as many students 
as it can take and has a waiting list for several years. 

The non-Anglican churches in TRINIDAD have conducted a very 
successful united evangelistic crusade in the north of the island and a 
united Christian home and family life week in the south. A joint 
training course has also been provided for leaders in the educational 
work of several churches. Reports from both TRINIDAD and BARBADOS 
acknowledge some decrease in church membership, which is partly 
attributable to emigration. Here again, nonetheless, available forces 
in men and money are insufficient to meet the challenge. 

A training course for young men and women in the ANTIGUA 
Methodist District, in succession to one hitherto maintained for young 
women only and made possible by the conversion of an old building 
into a residence for the men, had participants from six territories 
in the LEEWARD ISLANDS. It is reported to have given a noticeable 
impetus to young people’s activity in several churches. 

The Anglican Church in the British West Indies as a whole is be- 
ginning to feel the benefits of the West Indies Appeal conducted by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1955. BRITISH GUIANA 
came in for a specially generous share of the fund raised, and the new 
church, St Mary of the Angels, which has been erected in an area in 
which much population settlement is anticipated, typifies the policy of 
outreach to keep pace with the movement of people in relation to 
industrial and agricultural development which the situation demands. 
There is a noticeable consensus in reports from BRITISH GUIANA as to 
the rapid pace at which non-Christian communities are developing. 
Anglican reports, for example, refer to a ‘resurgent Hinduism’, with 
funds for its consolidation derived from India; and the Methodist 
reminder of the impact of Islam on the island of Wakenaam, one of a 
group at the mouth of the Essequibo river, is coupled with the admission 
that numbers are declining in the Methodist school. The Methodist 
Church, too, stresses the challenge of the newly developed settle 
ments and the increasingly wide distribution of communities which 
were formerly concentrated within a pastorally compassable area. 
Favourable reports continue as to progress in the Union Church 
established up the Mackenzie river, among people employed in bauxite 
mining, though work on the actual construction of the church, which 
is to be the gift of the Demerara Bauxite Mining Company, has not 
yet begun. 
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THE JEWS 


ONSULTATION on the Christian approach to the Jews has been 

steadily maintained in 1958. The ninth of the conferences held 
annually in Germany on ‘Church and Judaism’ took place at Wurzburg 
in March, with a programme centred on the study of tradition as it 
relates to the achievement of understanding between Christians and 
Jews. A summer school, in the series organized by the IMC’S Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews (IMCCAJ) drew thirty students 
to Edinburgh for sessions immediately preceding the IMC Committee’s 
own conference in that city in July. The statement which was an out- 
come of the consultation at the Oecumenical Institute Bossey, Switzer- 
land, in 1956, formed the basis for a three-day theological conference at 
Frankfurt-am-Main in June, under the title, ‘The Old and the New 
Covenant’, which was attended by German and Swiss theologians and 
by some representatives of IMCCAJ. There is evident agreement as to 
the need for a consultation in the USA, similar to that at Bossey, more 
especially in the light of the difference of opinion evoked by a recent 
article by Professor Reinhold Niebuhr in an American journal, on 
‘The Relation of Christians and Jews in Western Civilization’, in which 
he appears to challenge the justification for ‘Christian missionary 
activity among the Jews’; and it is hoped that a conference will be 
arranged for 1959. 

The question of integration between the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches naturally concerns the 
IMCCAJ, as a ‘sponsored agency’ of the former organization, and the 
alternative courses which might be adopted, already discussed at the 
Edinburgh conference in July, have been the subject of further corre- 
spondence between the director of IMCCAJ, the Rev. Géte Hedenquist, 
and the constituent bodies of the committee. The alternatives appear 
to be either to remain as a sponsored agency under the commission of 
world mission and evangelism that will take over the responsibilities 
of the IMC, or to accept full integration as a separate department on 
‘The Church and the Jews’ in the World Council of Churches. There 
are felt to be advantages in either course, though the second, it is 
admitted, might involve the withdrawal of certain members of IMCCAJ. 
The views of the organizations concerned are still being sought. 

The focus of interest in the Christian approach to the Jews continues 
meanwhile to be directed with particular strength on the State of 
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ISRAEL, now at the end of the first decade of its existence, and with a 
population which exceeds two million. An interesting contact has been 
that of a group of six Christian ministers of religion, led by Archdeacon 
Witton-Davies, who spent ten days in Israel in September as the guests 
of the Israeli Government and of the Jewish Agency (after five days in 
JORDAN). Visitors familiar with the scene and Christian workers 
resident in Israel comment on the tremendous pressure of industrial 
activity, related especially to the extraction of newly discovered sources 
of wealth—oil and phosphate ore deposits and potash—and on the 
promotion of zeal for the Army and its discipline as the means above 
all through which to achieve harmonious nationhood. In a recent 
lecture Dr Hans Kosmala, director of the Swedish Theological Institute 
in Jerusalem, has set out the dilemma which exists between the ex- 
ponents of modern, independent State-building and the demands of 
Jewish Orthodoxy, the latter taking no account, in the provisions of 
the Rabbinic Law, of an Israel re-gathered in a secular State. Though 
a good deal of compromise has been accepted, Orthodox Jews, as 
Dr Kosmala points out, have succeeded in securing the adoption of 
legislation which gives some religious emphasis to the country’s life. 
Stipulations to the effect that food must be ‘kosher’; that work must 
cease on the Sabbath; that only marriages conducted by Orthodox 
rabbis are valid, and the revival of the law set out in Deuteronomy 
31:10-13, requiring a gathering of the people every seventh year for 
the reading of the Torah, are given as cases in point. 

Christian workers in Israel experience full freedom to conduct 
worship for congregations and groups which, it is admitted, have been 
small, though later reports, especially from the main cities, claim some 
increase in numbers. Bibles, to quote Dr Kosmala again, ‘have a good 
market’ in over twenty languages. There is, however, general agreement 
that it is the production of Christian literature in modern Hebrew that 
remains the constant challenge and that Christian workers, both 
teachers and evangelists, must be fluent in that tongue. 

Reports of work among the Jews in IRAN reveal promising prospects. 
The Church Missions to the Jews has profited, with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the Presbyterian mission, from the greater 
freedom of movement which, in a political situation that has become 
easier, they all enjoy. The CMJ’s new centre in Teheran is meeting the 
needs of a wide range of people, both Muslim and Jewish. The Church 
of Paul the Apostle was dedicated in November, 1957. The influx of 
people into Teheran is reducing the populations of other cities and 
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there are Jewish converts from Isfahan and Hamadan in the con- 
een | gregations in Teheran. 

con In SouTH AFRICA, where there are reckoned to be approximately 
ests | 160,000 Jews, consultations between the South Africa Jews Society 
‘sin (closely linked with the British Jews Society) and the Rand Missionary 
kers Council of the Dutch Reformed Church have eventuated in an agree- 
trial } ment that the Transvaal Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church shall 
irces | adopt the South Africa Jews Society as its agent in the Johannesburg 
the } mission for an initial period of three years. The South Africa Jews 
dove Society is considering the sending of missionaries oversea. 

cent Extension to SouTH AMERICA is reported from the Lutheran Mission 
ituté | to the Jews in Minnesota, USA, where work among the Jews is to be 
> €X- | related to the programme of this Church in Brazil, with Sdo Paolo as 
ls of | its centre. On the initiative of a Roman Catholic priest, Fr Cuchetti, 
is Of | 4 ‘Fellowship of Jews and Christians’ has been set up in Buenos Aires, 
ough | with its main purpose that of opposing racial and religious discrimina- 
3» 48 | tion in education. 

n of Increasing interest in the approach to the Jews is apparent in 
life. | AusrRALIA, and especially as regards co-operative venture. The New 
must | South Wales Mission to the Jews is seeking to establish a link with 
»dox | the British Jews Society, and two churches in South Australia have 
jomy | contributed funds to the Church of Scotland for work in Israel. 

+ for In BRITAIN the year 1958 has marked the centenary of the emancipa- 
tion of British Jews and of the election of the first Jew, Lionel de 
duct } Rothschild, to the House of Commons. 

been In sorrow for the violent Nazi pogrom in 1938, sermons have been 
some | preached in Protestant and Roman Catholic churches throughout 
good | GERMANY, condemning antisemitism. 


ment 

‘that 

- COMMON GROUND 

ects. ORLD Christian aspirations and pressures recorded in these 
Mis- pages have found much common ground in inter-church con- 


eater | sultation in the West. The World’s Student Christian Federation 
ome | conference brought two thousand students from forty-five countries to 
g the | Edinburgh in April, to discuss ‘Life for the World’, in the light of to- 
urch | day’s economic and scientific advance and of all the changes in ways of 
x Of | living that are encountered. The Lambeth Conference of the Bishops of 

and | the Anglican Communion met for five weeks in the summer and there is 
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no one of its five main reports—on the Bible, church unity, the progress 
of the Church (including discussion of missionary appeal and of 
ministries and manpower), reconciliation between the nations, family 
life—which is not of significance and value to the Church at large. A 
conference of the Latin countries of Europe took 150 delegates, from 
France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Portugal and Belgium to Le 
Chambon in September to face the vital challenge of making a reality of 
united witness and of overcoming division in Europe and in evan- 
gelism oversea. Each, it was agreed, ‘should be willing to abandon some 
of its sovereignty for the sake of unity’, and a continuation committee 
to follow up the conference’s convictions was formed. The Oecumenical 
Council of Churches in Czecho-Slovakia held a conference in Prague in 
July, with a hundred delegates from the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches of eastern Europe, laying especial emphasis upon the need 
for still bolder declarations on the issue of peace. 

United witness in the practical field was expressed in the form of a 
‘Protestant Pavilion’ at the Brussels Exhibition, to the cost of which 
churches in eleven countries contributed, and in a similar exhibit of 
missionary achievement in the Congo, prepared by the Protestant 
missions serving there. 

Experiment with nuclear weapons has evoked much expression of 
opinion within the churches, generally urging the suspension of tests, 
though a statement by the Society of Friends pressed for abolition. 
Affirmations have come from leading Christians such as Dr Albert 
Schweitzer, with his appeal for submission to international law, and 
Dr C. F. von Weizsacker, of Germany, himself a nuclear physicist, both 
in the Burge Lecture which he delivered in London and in presenting 
the report of the study of ‘the Christian and the prevention of war in 
an atomic age’ to the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches in Denmark later in the year. Numerous churches and 
Christian groups have voiced their views; and public demonstration 
has taken such form as the anti-nuclear weapons march, at Eastertide, 
to Aldermaston, England, a centre of nuclear experiment, and, coin- 
ciding with it, the ‘walk for peace’, in which American citizens setting 
out from Philadelphia, New Haven and Long Island converged on the 
United Nations headquarters in New York. In the USA, too, a five- 
point proposal, submitted in April by the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs to a meeting of United States member churches 
of the World Council of Churches, was related primarily to suspension 
of the approaching series of tests in the Pacific. 
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Church union achievements or deliberations in the West have made 
some progress. The outstanding event in the USA has been the merging 
of the Northern and United Presbyterian Churches as the United 
Presbyterian Church in the USA, their combined total membership 
of slightly over three million making the new body the largest Presby- 
terian church in the world and, as an Indian commentator has pointed 
out, the church with the largest commitments of any in work among 
Muslims. Oversea contact will be established through the ‘Commission 
on Oecumenical Mission and Relations’. In Italy the Methodist and 
Waldensian churches have endorsed a plan to ‘integrate’ pastoral work 
and evangelism in local areas and thus avoid overlapping. There is no 
present intention to proceed to organic union, but the basis of the plan 
is that of full intercommunion and mutual recognition. In Canada 
the United Church and the Presbyterian Church have discussed 
the possibility of merging, the former church’s negotiations with the 
Anglicans having, at the same time, been renewed. The report of the 
Anglican-Presbyterian discussions in Britain is still, at the time of 
writing, in the hands of the local churches and presbyteries, and 
matters are still, to judge by current comment, in the throes of variance 
over episcopacy. Lambeth Conference declarations on the prospects of 
Anglican union with churches eventuating from the plans of union in 
Ceylon, North India and Pakistan affirm the likelihood of full com- 
munion from the outset with the Church of Lanka and, ‘with some 
modification’, with those of North India and Pakistan. In Australia a 
Faith and Order Commission is at work on ‘the authority of the Word 
of God, particularly as mediated in Holy Scripture’. 

Oecumenical solidarity has gained in strength. At the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches five more churches joined the 
Council: the Hungarian Reformed Church, the Independent Philippine 
Church and the Evangelical Church of the Cameroons, bringing the 
total membership to 171. At the IMC Assembly in Ghana three more 
Christian Councils were admitted to membership: Ghana itself, Hong- 
kong and Northern Rhodesia. The IMC’s acceptance in principle of 
the plan of integration with the WCC, now under further discussion 
among the churches and councils, has been generally welcomed, 
though the decision has lost the IMC the Conseil Protestant du Congo. 
In Australia there has been much concern for a still closer relation 
between the National Missionary Council and the Australian Council 
for the World Council of Churches. Discussions have revealed that not 
all constituent bodies are yet ready for an organic relationship, and in 
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the meantime the creation of a joint interim committee has been 
proposed, to which either body could refer common concerns. 

The year has been rich in contact between the Holy Orthodox 
Church and other churches. In April a delegation of twenty-seven 
Hungarian churchmen—Roman Catholic, Reformed and Lutheran— 
visited the Soviet Union ; and they were followed in June by a group of 
Anglican Religious from England. Official representatives of Orthodox 
churches attended some of the ceremonies of the Lambeth Conference, 
and in August a group of Russian Orthodox churchmen met at Utrecht 
with representatives of the World Council of Churches. Protestant and 
Orthodox theological students met in Heidelberg in October. There is in 
general evidence of a desire for a deeper study and understanding of 
Orthodoxy. Dr N. A. Nissiotis, of the Greek Orthodox Church, has 
been appointed assistant director of the Oecumenical Institute. 

In the field of social service and relief, more than a million people 
outside North America, ‘refugees from oppression and victims of war, 
disaster and famine’, as Church World Service describes them, have 
received aid in the course of a year through the joint ministrations of 
that organization in USA with Catholic Relief Societies and United 
Jewish Appeal. The assistance given by the World Council of Churches’ 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees to victims of 
floods in Pakistan, Korea, Japan, to the drought-stricken areas of 
North Brazil and to people caught up in emergency conditions in 
Lebanon and Ceylon, illustrates the worldwide and well-nigh instan- 
taneous character of that aspect of Christian witness. Assistance to 
those classified as ‘non-settled refugees’ and who, according to a recent 
report by the UN High Commission, constitute 29 per cent of the 
615,000 in Austria, France, Germany, Greece, Italy and Turkey, forms 
a major concern in relief activities. In Britain the inter-church aid 
department of the British Council of Churches puts the number of 
unemployed Hungarian refugees in London at well into a three-figure 
total. The Council has been actively engaged in finding them temporary 
accommodation and has opened a social centre for them. A joint 
conference of the YMCA and the YWCA on refugee work, held in 
Mainau in May, enabled the leaders of eighteen countries to consult on 
ways of inculcating a deeper understanding of the problem in the 
associations. 

Concern with inter-racial understanding has found practical expres- 
sion within the churches. We note the campaign jointly initiated in the 
USA by Baptists, Disciples and Presbyterians to secure the removal of 
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segregation and racial discrimination in city housing (which the 
campaign’s sponsors regard as a contributory factor militating against 
the integration of elementary schools). Housing problems, again, con- 
fronting both white and coloured citizens, are felt to have been one 
cause of the racial disturbances which flared up, against all tradition 
and expectation, in London and other parts of Britain in the course of 
the year. The opinion expressed by the Anglican priest from Jamaica, 
appointed to minister to West Indians in London, that immigrants 
would be well advised not to come until they had qualified in a trade or 
a profession, has met with support, though the free admission to Britain 
of all members of the Commonwealth is deeply cherished. 

Parallel initiative in USA and Britain to promote understanding of 
Africa is to be seen in the first meeting of the African Studies Associa- 
tion, at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, and the inaugura- 
tion of the Oxford University African Society, open to all members of 
the University and with Lord Hailey as its president. A year which has 
marked the 150th anniversary of the abolition of the slave trade in 
British possessions has also fittingly brought commemoration of the 
tenth anniversary of the UN General Assembly’s Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

There have been further efforts to get the religious liberty issue 
constructively discussed. In preparation for the study which the World 
Council of Churches, in co-operation with the IMC, is to undertake, the 
General Secretariat has submitted proposals as to the scope and form 
of the study, taking into account the special emphases that will figure in 
the study of religious liberty in Asia on which the East Asia Christian 
Conference has embarked. Joint meetings between representatives of 
the Canadian Council of Churches and the Canadian Catholic Con- 
ference on the situation in Colombia are felt to have brought the whole 
question into a more objective light. 

The latest available reports indicate that some part of the Bible 
has now been published, up to the end of 1957, in 1127 languages and 
dialects (the whole Bible in 215, the New Testament in 270, a Gospel 
or other whole book in 642). The whole Bible was published for the 
first time in 1957 in five more languages: Kanda (Kenya), Lakher 
(Assam), Ndau (Rhodesia), Tigrinya (Eritrea), Tumbuka (Nyasaland). 
The Netherlands Bible Society has set up a ‘department of contact with 
the churches’, to discover the extent to which the Bible is used with real 
effort at understanding. The World Council of Churches’ current study 
of ‘the place and use of the Bible in the life of the churches’ bears a 
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special relationship to the ‘house church’ movement which is gaining 
strength in many parts of Europe and which is fostering, among the 
smaller and more informal groups which are reached in that way, a 
reading of the Bible together which is to some extent replacing the 
traditional Bible study groups. 

We record the deaths of outstanding Christian leaders: G. K. A. 
BELL, D.D., Bishop of Chichester, 1929-1958, a builder of the World 
Council of Churches and for many years one of its presidents; E. C, 
Dewick, D.D., an Anglican missionary of long service in India, and a 
noted student of eastern religions ; J. W. Dixon, honorary secretary of 
the Pacific Christian Literature Society in the National Missionary 
Council of Australia; PAUL ERDMAN, for many years director of the 
American Mission Press in Beirut; ETHEL GoRDON, of the Church of 
Scotland, a former secretary of the NCC of India; Sam Hiccin- 
BOTTOM, of the Presbyterian Church, USA, noted specialist in rural 
missions, and founder of Allahabad Agricultural Institute, India ; Joun 
Hinp, D.D., for many years Bishop of Fukien ; CONRAD HOFFMAN, first 
director of the IMC’s Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews; C. K. Jacos, Bishop of Central Travancore in the Church of 
South India; J. H. Linton, D.D., for many years Bishop in Iran; 
PATRICK JOHNSTON MACLAGAN, D.D., formerly foreign mission 
secretary, Presbyterian Church of England; PREMANAND MAHANTY, 
General Secretary of the Bible Society of India and Ceylon; H. W. K. 
Mow LL, C.M.G., D.D., Archbishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia, 
formerly Bishop in West China; RAYMOND RAYNES, lately Superior of 
the Community of the Resurrection; MARTIN SCHLUNK, formerly 
Professor of Missions in Tiibingen University, and a close friend and 
collaborator of the IMC from its earliest days; SHORAN SINGHA, for 
many years associated with the YMCA in India and Britain; EDwin 
SmitH, D.D., famous missionary, anthropologist and writer; ALVA W. 
TayLor, D.D., noted pioneer in social education and action in USA; 
Joun T. Tucker, D.D., for many years in Angola with the United 
Church of Canada; A. LIVINGSTON WARNSHUIS, D.D., missionary in 
China with the Reformed Church of America, secretary of the IMC, 
1921-42. 

Among anniversary celebrations, Norway has observed the bi- 
centenary of the death of Hans Egede; Germany the centenary of the 
death of Johannes Gossner ; New Zealand the centenary of the Church 
of the Province of New Zealand and Britain the centenary of the 
inauguration of Methodist Women’s Work. 
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HE death, on October 9th, of his Holiness, Pope Pius XII has not 

only dominated all recent news of the Roman Catholic Church 
but has set it in the perspective of the events and achievements of a 
whole pontificate ; and the fact that he continued his pronouncements 
till almost the last days could not but enhance the impression of his 
unwearying concern for the world, and gave to the utterances themselves 
the character of a testament. 

The strides made in the building of the Church overseas during the 
pontificate of Pius XII may be seen by recalling the native hierarchies 
established in those years: Angola (1941), Mozambique (1942), China 
(1946), Pakistan (1950), Taiwan (1951), British East and British West 
Africa (1953), Southern Rhodesia, Burma, Malacca, French Africa 
(1955). Though the apostolate came into all encyclicals, two in parti- 
cular concerned the missionary cause: Evangelii Praecones (1951), and 
Fidei Donum (1957), which was related especially to the needs of 
Africa. Three apostolic letters have been addressed directly to China: 
Cupimus (1952), with its warning against the peril of division in the 
Church, Ad Sinarum Gentem (1954), condemning the ‘three-self 
movement’, and Ad Apostolorum Principis (1958). 

In November Cardinal Angelo Guiseppe Roncalli, Patriarch of 
Venice, noted for his deep concern with many problems inseparable 
from the field of evangelism—-social questions, the lay apostolate, the 
menace of Communism—and for his breadth of international contacts, 
was elected to the Holy See, and his coronation, as John XXIII, took 
place a few days later. 

We record here some developments in the course of the past year. 

The approach to the intelligentsia figures in reports from both JAPAN 
and Korea. A faculty of theology has been created in Sophia Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, a development which, in an institution in which the 
majority of the students are non-Christian, is expected to arouse interest 
in Buddhist and Shinto circles. 

Response to Roman Catholic teaching in KorEA may be illustrated 
from the marked success of a series of lectures of four months’ dura- 
tion, for college and university graduates, by a Korean priest, which 
have steadily filled the 700-seat cathedral in Seoul to capacity and have 
necessitated a duplicate course. 
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Bulletins containing news of CHINA continue to record the imprison. 
ment of Chinese priests, religious and laymen, the list including, early 
in the year, the Bishop of Canton, who had ‘faithfully carried out the 
reactionary orders of the Vatican’. Indoctrination courses remain 
obligatory and are both time-consuming and serious in the light of the 
absence from the parishes which they involve. An exception appears to 
have been the course attended by all the priests of the Kwangtung 
diocese, at which it was possible to say Mass daily and to return on 
Sundays to parish duties. It is reported, however, that there was intens 
moral pressure to get the clergy to take part in the ‘patriotic movement 
and to win their support for the consecration of independent bishops 
(seven such consecrations having taken place up the beginning of 
September), without reference to the Vatican. It is clear that it is on 
this second point that church leaders have been most resolute, but that 
it is the one on which division has driven most deeply into the Church. 
A conference of Roman Catholic leaders, hand-picked by the political 
authorities, was held in Peking in July, with instructions to lay th 
foundations of the ‘Catholic Patriotic Association’. Opposition is 
reported to have been of a ‘heroic’ character, but the movement was 
founded and similar congresses have been held in twenty-five other 
provinces. The apostolic letter, Ad Apostolorum Principis, addressed by 
the late Pope to the Roman Catholic Church in China, denounced the 
‘Patriotic Association’ and warned the faithful against the Communist 
purpose of winning the Church over to the support of materialism and 
of detaching it from Rome, and against the weakening of resistance 
to which they are exposed. The letter describes the situation a 
changing ‘so much for the worse that the false doctrine condemned by 
us seems to be approaching its final stages and to be causing its mos 
serious damage’, and the falling away from the Church as filling th 
Pope ‘with a grief great beyond words’. There has been a studied silene 
on the letter in the Chinese Press, but it has been discussed and criticized 
in study groups and in re-education courses and, in Canton, by the 
Catholic Patriotic Association. According to the most recent reports, 
for a Roman Catholic to possess the letter constitutes treason. 

There is more constructive news from HONGKONG, where a group 
of seven Chinese and three European Franciscan priests at the Studium 
Biblicum have completed, by the translation of the New Testament, 
the new Chinese version of the whole Bible. Copies have bee 
despatched to the People’s Republic. 

In TaIwAN, baptized Roman Catholics are reckoned to have it 
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creased in ten years from 13,000 to 120,000, with 70,000 catechumens 
under instruction. Response is most marked among the Chinese from 
the mainland, but the experience among the aboriginal tribes recorded 
earlier in this Survey is confirmed in Roman Catholic work. Six 
hundred of the Bunum tribe, the third largest in the area, among whom 
the Maryknoll Fathers are serving, were baptized together in March, 
bringing the total to 2,880. In the whole prefecture of Taichung there 
are 21,000 converts. The Paris Foreign Missionary Society, which 
serves the Hwalien prefecture (between the Formosa Strait and the 
mountains), the population of which is roughly one-third aboriginal, 
reports a total number of 22,766 baptized and 30,065 catechumens. 
The demand for instruction has made it necessary to concentrate on 
the training of catechists, especially those who can speak some of the 
main dialects encountered in Taiwan. Ari ‘Association of Catholic 
Students’ has been formed at Taipei National University and other 
institutions, and has a membership of over seven hundred. Benedictine 
Sisters from America are to staff the new hospital built in Lo Tung, 
in the north of the island, by ‘Catholic Relief Services’ of USA. 

News of NORTHERN VIETNAM strikes an all too familiar note of 
restriction of activity. Roman Catholic schools have been ordered to 
be closed and other courses have been discontinued. Catechumens, 
however, are reported to be persevering steadfastly in their training 
in spite of efforts to deflect them. In SOUTHERN VIETNAM mis- 
sionaries are described as ‘astounded’ at the pressure of conversions 
and of requests for instruction, and here again it has been necessary 
to open a catechists’ course, ‘the apostolic course of Pius XII’, to train 
additional workers. After many years of preparation the Roman 
Catholic Church has opened, in Dalat, its first university in Vietnam. 

INDIA, again, with a growing missionary challenge, is seeking a 
partial solution of the problem by a wider use of trained catechists. 
St Paul’s catechist training school, reported to be the only one of its 
kind in the State of Andhra Pradesh, or in the whole Province of 
Hyderabad, has been opened at Nuzvid, in the diocese of Vijayavada. 
Twenty candidates are engaged upon a one-year course, in Telugu, 
conducted for the most part in evening sessions to enable the students 
to continue to earn a living. In India work among the Chinese, of whom 
there are 12,000 in Calcutta and who are described as forming an 
‘impenetrable bloc’, with their own schools, clubs and professional 
preoccupations, is recognized as a challenge. A Jesuit priest has been 
at work in this field in Calcutta since 1935 and there have been some 
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conversions and 360 have been baptized. The private school which was 
opened has followed a rather fluctuating course, but there are now 250 
students in it. The apostolic seminary in Alwaye (which has occupied 
its present buildings for twenty-five years, the seminary itself dating 
from 1682) has 650 students in residence, three hundred in theology 
and 350 in philosophy. An interesting social service project embarked 
upon in their spare time by seminarians at the Jesuit College of the 
Sacred Heart at Shembaganur, Madura, takes the form of ministration 
to a colony of Harijan outcastes for whom, with the assistance of a 
government grant, they have built a settlement of small houses, named 
Carmelpuram. In addition to religious teaching and rudimentary 
education, instruction is given on medicine, hygiene, improved agri- 
cultural methods and other ways of promoting self-help. 

In PAKISTAN, the appointment of the first Pakistani Archbishop of 
Karachi, the Most Rev. Joseph Cordeiro, has been the occasion of very 
representative civic congratulation and a reception held in the Arch 
bishop’s honour took place on Muslim initiative. President Iskander 
Mirza, then head of the State, referred to the occasion as providing 
‘proof of the abundant goodwill between the religious communities’. 

As in the non-Roman Catholic churches, AFRICA has been the scene 
of regional and sometimes all-Africa gatherings. The Pax Romana 
conference held at the University College of Ghana, at Christmas, 
1957, coinciding for a few days with the IMC Assembly, drew ninety 
delegates from every university in Africa except that of Khartoum, 
whose delegates were prevented by visa delays from attending 
Nationalism and anti-colonialism of necessity formed a main soure 
of common interest, but the emphasis fell predominantly on the 
educated African’s responsibility to exercise freedom on a Christian 
basis, discussion of which was initiated by addresses on ‘the African 
University and the State’ and ‘the University and Society’. The occasion 
was also used to seek to bring about a closer liaison between repre 
sentatives of Catholic Action, which is reported to be established in 
every diocese in the continent, with those of the lay apostolate groups 
in the universities. 

A meeting of the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations 
took place in July, at Lome, ToGo, at which six hundred delegates 
from ten African territories, with a small group from Europe and 
America, discussed ‘the African woman faces her mission’. In a pro 
gramme that ranged broadly over religious, social, cultural and civic 
activities, there was pressure for the voice of the African women to be 
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heard in the international sphere and for the creation of world opinion 
on such matters as the relative lack of freedom in the choice of a 
marriage partner and the evils of the custom of the bride-price. 

In ConGo, the Roman Catholic University, Louvanium, now in its 
fourth academic year, with 150 African, European and Asian students, 
has added a faculty of theology and has laid the foundation stone of a 
university church. Clinics, with two hospital wings of 180 beds each, 
were opened in November. An appeal is insistently voiced from Congo 
to European university graduates to go out in greater numbers as 
teachers in technical and other subjects, and to see that step, inevitably 
at the cost of some sacrifice, as part of the apostolic task. Catholic 
Action has gained in strength through the inauguration of a new centre 
in Léopoldville, by three thousand young members of the Xaverian 
movement. Outreach in north-east Congo centres much on the people 
of the mining region of Kilo-Moto, served by the Mongbwalu mission 
of the White Fathers. A Christian social movement, ‘Excelsior Union’, 
has developed, drawing widely on the men, women, boys and girls of 
the area. It is all the more effective for being African in origin and 
equipped with first-hand knowledge of conditions and needs. 

Visitors to FRENCH WEST and FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA have 
come away amazed at what has been accomplished on a vast field by 
missionary and African clergy, but in the face of a shortage of both 
material resources and man-power, Here, again, an appeal, with some- 
thing of a reproach in it, is addressed to the churches in Europe to 
respond to the encyclical, Fidei Donum. 

Guana records the profession of the first Brother in the Congrega- 
tion of St Joseph, at Kaleo, in the diocese of Tamale, an African 
community founded seven years ago and growing out of a school for 
catechists which was also a ‘pre-postulancy’ school. There are now 
also seven novices, thirteen postulants and forty-five aspirants. 
‘Numerous vocations’ are reported from the diocese of Koudougou 
(Upper Volta) and a minor seminary opened in September, with 
tighteen students, others being in two major seminaries in the diocese 
and in a regional major seminary at Bobo-Dioulasso. The Church has 
embarked, with the active support of the Department of Social Welfare 
of the Ghana Government, on community development training 
courses, under the leadership of European missionary priests. 

A new, combined diocese, Owerri and Umuahia, has been created, 
out of a partition of the vast area covered by the existing diocese of 
Owerri. The Umuahia part of it, which has 12,000 baptized Roman 
6 
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Catholics, and some 45,000 catechumens, will be under the authority 
of Nigerian clergy, in co-operation with missionary priests of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost. 

In East and CENTRAL AFrica, the Church has shared to the full in 
seeking to overcome interracial conflict. The bishops in NORTHERN 
RHODESIA have addressed ‘To Catholics of All Races’ a letter in which 
they warn them against‘falling into the snares of the apostles of hatred 
and in which they plead for ‘a policy and legislation in Northem 
Rhodesia based more on the unity of the human race than on th 
secondary differences between the sections which inhabit it’, and 
insisting that they cannot reconcile their consciences to anything less, 

The Jesuit Fathers have opened a novitiate at Chishawasha, nea 
Salisbury, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, the first of its kind in Southern Africa, 
to serve Northern and Southern Rhodesia and South Africa, on a fully 
interracial basis. 

MOZAMBIQUE has received, in Lourenco Marques, in August, a 
congress of the World Union of Catholic Women. With ‘the mission of 
the Catholic woman’ as its subject, the congress provided the occasion 
for some outspoken views on the evils of migratory labour and on its 
effects on African home life. There was pressure, here again, for the 
creation of world opinion on the subject, and on the need to bring 
home to both employer and employed the gravity of the situation 
which they have helped to create. 

SouTH AFRICA news centres a good deal on the school situation, 
which remains precarious. Since the beginning of the year the 37 
Roman Catholic mission schools, with 122,000 pupils, have been 
dependent on their own resources and there is clearly determination 
at all costs to maintain them in being. African teachers have rt 
organized themselves as ‘the Catholic African Teachers’ Union’. A 
teachers’ congress held at Marianthal showed much concern to gt 
those without the teachers’ certificate trained and qualified. 

The Rectors of the major seminaries of eighteen countries of Lat 
AMERICA, with the Rectors of the Spanish American Colleges of 
Madrid and Louvain, held their first congress in Rome, in September. 
They were one of the last groups to be addressed by the late Pope, 
who urged upon them the duty of recognizing, in their training of mes 
for the priesthood, the ‘new forms of life’ which were coming 
expression, and who exhorted them to be ‘social-minded’, warning 
them, again, of ‘the attacks of the forces of evil’. The congress studied 
many problems related to the apostolate, and while appreciating tha 
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much consolidation of forces had taken place in Latin America, 
recognized the need for still closer co-ordination of effort in their 
particular field of seminary work. In November, the third general con- 
ference of Latin American bishops took place in Rome, and was 
received in special audience by his Holiness John XXIII. On the theme, 
‘religious instruction of the faithful in Latin America’, the conference 
revealed much common agreement as to the necessity to concentrate 
energies at the parish level. Progress was recognized in the increase in 
the number of ecclesiastical circumscriptions, during the pontificate of 
Pius XII, from 268 to 436. A start had been made, it was affirmed, in 
overcoming the shortage of clergy, thanks to some extent to the 
efforts of the colleges in Madrid and Louvain referred to above. The 
Bishops’ Council has published a revised edition of the Catechism and 
has worked out a special system of catechetic teaching for seminarists 
and teachers, stressing the value of oral religious instruction in 
areas in which illiteracy is still widespread. Ritual texts are being 
prepared in Spanish and Portuguese and in Andean Indian dialects. 

Reports from individual countries in Latin America show a keen 
sense of opportunity and of urgency. In BRAZIL, which claims to have 
the largest Roman Catholic population in the world (with 93-49 per 
cent of the total inhabitants), new methods of evangelism are being 
introduced. We note the proposed radio school, to cover the whole 
region of Amazonia, the northern area which is developing at a formid- 
able pace, for which government aid is likely to be forthcoming. 
An episcopal letter from the bishops of the State of Rio de Janeiro 
deals with the increasing threat of Communist infiltration, with its 
emphasis on social questions. The letter presses for the revision of the 
economic system, for organized effort to ensure the efficient application 
of social legislation and for deliberate acceptance of austerity. 

The agreement between the Vatican and the Government of BoLivia, 
drawn up in December 1957 and ratified in Rome in February, illus- 
trates the Government’s recognition of the Church’s services in the 
field of social reform. The agreement confirms the Church’s right to 
erect and divide vicariates apostolic, to name its vicars apostolic, to 
erect and direct its own schools, at the same time regulating the teaching 
of religion in government schools. The agreement also commits to the 
Church the task of seeking to bring about social improvement and 
material well-being in the Indian areas, at the same time as it is engaged 
upon evangelism, especially as regards the purpose of bringing the less 
Civilized tribes together into organized centres. Bolivia is beginning to 
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assess the results of the ‘gran misién general’, conducted throughout 
1957. In spite of a continued shortage of priests, of evidence of Com. 
munist influence in both primary and secondary schools and of the 
disrupting effect of the divorce laws on family life, it is claimed thata 
revival is in full swing. 

There have been a number of congresses on a world scale. ‘Catholic 
International Organizations’, in conference in April, received a 
letter from Pope Pius XII, voicing his desire to see the churches, as 
part of their task of evangelism, witnessing and confronting men with 
Christ in social, cultural, professional and charitable activities. An 
International Bible Conference took place in Louvain in August, on 
the initiative of the Catholic University of that city. The twenty-eighth 
Semaine de Missiologie, on ‘national aspirations and missions’, brought 
over two hundred participants to Louvain in August, where lectures 
by seventeen speakers (eleven European and six Asian and African) 
were studied in ‘worshop’ discussions and in small groups in the 
evenings as well. Impressions of the week suggest the wide conception 
of nationalism which was revealed, in the recognition, for instance, of 
the Muslim’s understanding of the term, which takes him beyond 
national boundaries into the religious sphere. The Instituto Espaiiol de 
Misiones Extranjeras, Burgos, has held its eleventh ‘Week of Mis 
sionary Orientation’, on the subject of ‘perspectives of missionary 
adaptation’, looking at it both in relation to some vital issues in the 
past and in the context of tradition and cultural progress to-day. 

There have been centenary celebrations. The Foreign Missionary 
Society of SS Peter and Paul has observed the centenary of its coming 
to Hongkong by laying the foundation stone of a new secondary 
school there, called, after the first vicar apostolic, Raimondi College. 
The Sisters of our Lady of Sion have marked the centenary of their 
Institute in Jerusalem and the Sisters of St Joseph, of Chambéry, the 
centenary of their opening of the first Roman Catholic school in 
Denmark since the Reformation. The year has also brought the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Charles de Foucauld, founder 
of the Saharan mission in Algeria, who died a martyr at the hands of 
tribesmen. Celebrations to commemorate the hundredth anniversary 
of the vision of the Immaculate Conception given to St Bernadette 
Soubirous in the grotto at Lourdes have taken vast concourses through 
out the year to what has become one of the most famous and most 
frequented centres of pilgrimage in the world. 





M. S. 
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THE MINISTRY OF HEALING? 


By Honor NEWELL 


[N presenting this paper on the scientific aspect of our ministry of 
healing, in the light of modern knowledge, I find myself expressing 
itinthe thoughts and language of my own personal faith and experience 
as a Christian. 

In 1953 I went to the United Kingdom on leave and returned one 
year later, in October, 1954. In 1954, from the end of March until 
near the end of June, I attended the lectures of the course in Internal 
Medicine in Edinburgh, a course designed for those sitting for the 
Membership of Medicine, and so there opened up for me a most 
fascinating time of study in advanced, modern medicine. As I listened 
to those lectures I found that to study purely professionally left a gap 
which could only be filled by the love and power and wisdom and 
grace of God, and for me, as a believing Christian, it could only be 
met in our Lord Jesus Christ. How else could I view the General 
Adaptation Syndrome, and Stress, and the Thalamic Drive, governed, 
so the scientists declare, by what a man feels in his heart and by that 
which he is in his innermost being—not by his mind only but by that 
thing which modern man so often is afraid of, namely ‘emotion’. 
Then how can one interpret the implications of nuclear science, the 
marvel of the basic protein molecule, and resonance, and affinity, 
immunity, cancer, radionics, the recording of brain electrical waves 
in electro-encephalography, and the knowledge that all matter has 
activity within itself, the wonders of the periodic table of elements, 
the hydrogen atom, and the effect of its splitting; the complexity of 
the simplest protein molecule, the even more wonderful /iving protein 
molecule which no machine can manufacture, and the immense power 
of every living protein molecule to change in structure, chemical com- 
position and shape with the changing demands of the body, the influ- 
ence of thought and feeling—and, of course, of true prayer linked 
with the mighty redeeming power of God—upon the cells of the 
body, the fact that the cells are constantly being renewed. For instance, 
the British Medical Journal of 5th June, 1954, states: ‘Nine million 

! Paper delivered at the Scientific Session of the Indian Psycho-Therapeutical Society, 


Calcutta, July 29th, 1956, in connexion with the Jung Birthday celebrations. 
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red blood corpuscles are replaced in the body every hour, each capable 
of functioning for one hundred and twenty days without a nucleus’, 
One could go on enumerating these wonders for a long time. 

God works according to and within His own laws—it is our ignor 
ance or non-acceptance of those laws that leads us to say ‘impossible’, 
‘incurable’, in many instances when we ought rather to suspend judg. 
ment and stand in awe before Him. Two days ago I had a letter from 
a friend in England who wrote: 


I was, as you can well believe, very interested to find you are supporting the 
Jungian psychological work that is developing in India. I read everything you sent 
me with great interest, but I haven’t time to comment. Jung is very humble befor 
the mysteries of the human soul. 


Later in the letter she writes: 


The fact that Jung so clearly recognizes the great symbols of the Christian faith, 
the Incarnation, the Baptism, the Cross, as the most beautiful (as well as being 
historical) that have ever welled up from the unconscious may lead the way for the 
East to know that Jesus Christ born in Bethlehem fulfils all the more or less dim 
apprehensions and visions of the Eastern mystics—this seems to me to be of th 
greatest value for India. 

Dr J. A. C. Murray, of Edinburgh, writes, ‘For if the atom is main- 
tained by unknown and immaterial forces, man, a creature of atoms, 
is, in his very flesh, far more a creature of the spirit than we eve 
dreamed.”? Again, he points out ‘four outstanding signs of the times’: 

Firstly, matter previously thought hard, permanent, solid, is made of 
atoms, vibrant with ceaseless motion, each with protons and electrons 
with their own secret power so immense that it can blast a city. Thu 
science and the spiritual converge. Matter and Spirit display new 
likenesses to each other and the invisible universe is replenished from 
unseen sources. Stone and metal, like radium, each send out their 
own particular radiant power. Who opened this gate to new and 
startling knowledge? God. There is this strange kinship between 
matter and the unseen, the basic unity of all created things, animatt 
and inanimate—so we begin to understand a little of the mystery of 
‘the Word made flesh’. 

Secondly, Dr Murray points out the three-fold creation of man # 
body, mind and spirit—psycho-somatic, but more than mind (@ 
aura of the spiritual) and more than flesh and blood, because it includs 
personality as well. These thoughts lead us to some of the deepes 
truths in the Ministry of Healing, and therefore this knowledge, tov, 
is of God. 

1 Fundamentals of ihe Ministry of Healing. London: The Guild of Health. 1954. 
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Thirdly, he points out that in the last sixty years Christain psycho- 
therapy analysis, when guided, ‘makes straight in the desert a highway 
for the Lord’. The new understanding of spiritual darkness and dis- 
order brings us to see God at work, shedding fresh light on mind 
and spirit, giving us another instrument for the cure of souls, and 
bidding us look to Him for healing. 

Fourthly, he continues, though some charlatans and heresies ignore 
the Cross of our Lord and call up spirits from the ‘vasty deep’, yet 
the Ministry of Healing is of God, and declares our Lord Jesus Christ 
in His Risen fulness. Thus, by the four outstanding ‘signs’ and by 
other channels of His grace, we have been allowed to discover a little 
of His ways—the vast unconscious holds so many shames and so 
many splendid secrets and a strange ‘urge to health’—a tiny spark of 
cosmic energy of God in every man. 

Dr Murray also points out that the web of the spirit is woven in 
and around every organ of the body, every function of the mind. 
Animal creation has five senses; man’s sixth sense is the sense that is 
sensitive to.God, which makes redemption possible and which explains 
the facts of the Ministry of Healing. This sore-tried generation may 
yet hear, like the paralytic healed by our Lord and mentioned in the 
Bible, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee. Rise, take up thy bed and walk’. 

Then let us examine some of the basic scientific discoveries so much 
discussed and used in these days—facts which are revealings of some 
of God’s laws for us all, for as yet we know only in part. 

‘For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face; 
now I know in part, but then shall I know even as also I am known.’ 
(Cor. 13. 12.) 

Can miracles happen in human lives and may we expect God’s 
power to operate in these mortal bodies of ours? Before taking up 
the consideration of some of these laws and discoveries, let me tell 
four stories of healing—I could add many more—and no doubt 
many of you could give your experiences. The first story is of an 
American lady. The story was told me by her sister. The patient had 
T.B. of the lungs and had been sent home from a good T.B. sana- 
torium as an advanced, incurable case. Her sister, my friend, refused 
to believe that the sister’s life on earth was near an end. Her faith as 
a Christian she declared to the patient and a volume of consecrated 
prayer went up for the patient. The T.B. patient became well and 
later came to India as a missionary to work strenuously in an orphanage 
for more than thirty years, and eventually returned to the USA fit 
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for more work there. The second story is found in the book Lecture 
on the Ministry of Healing: Second Series : Scientific Aspect, by Griffeth 
Evans'—an eminent medical man of the United Kingdom (Wales) 
The story is about a cancer patient. The story begins on October 
12th, 1951. Dr Griffeth Evans tells of a patient diagnosed » 
having cancer of the stomach and later found to have third degre 
cancer of the cervix, uterus and adnexa also. A group of praying 
people, including the doctor and the patient, awaited God’s Will 
ready for His healing if that should be His Will. Meanwhile, the usual 
medical treatment was given. Complete healing came to the patient, 
who had continued in simple faith to pray, ‘Lord, I know that Thou 
canst make me whole. Take me as I am. Make me as Thou woulds 
have me be.” The third story I read in an article in the British Journal 
of Psychiatry of more than a year ago. The writer did not claim to b 
a religious man; he made no mention of it. He tells how, as a young 
man beginning his career in psychiatry, he was asked to help a young 
woman (in England, most probably), who was suffering from sarcoma 
of the jaw (proved by X-rays and biopsy). The surgeons held out some 
hope if an extensive operation were performed, but the patient refused 
operation. The relatives asked the psychologist to go into the matter 
by psychological methods and he accordingly set to work. He writes 
somewhat as follows: 

‘Imagine my surprise and the surprise of my patient, after the 
psychological complexes, resentments, etc., were brought to light and 
resolved, to discover that the tumour had vanished; and so it proved 
to have done by further X-rays and biopsy.’ 

The fourth story I fear I have no time to tell fully. It is of prayer 
offered for an incurable mental patient in a hospital in England and 
of his complete cure—prayer offered up in India and God’s power 
coming down to heal in England, with no physical contact or per 
sonality force reacting directly upon the patient. 

How can these things be? What are the scientific known facts which 
can in part explain them and show them to be possible according to 
and within known laws of the physical universe? 

So much time has already been taken up that I can make only 
brief mention of some of these things. First, let us consider the table 
of elements, beginning with hydrogen, and on up in the periodic 
table, and their corresponding molecules. The unit weight of hydrogen 
is one, but in structure it is made up of two electrical charges—a 

1 Caernarvon: Presbyterial Book Room. 1954. 
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positive nucleus and a negative electron. Some atoms are both unstable 
and incomplete and ‘scan’ for a complementary element with which 
to unite; thus we come to see the laws of affinities and resonance. 
For example, hydrogen and oxygen are completed in each other in 
H,O (water). This union can take place by an electrical charge pro- 
pelling the one into the other, but in the body the change is continually 
taking place, unnoticed. As for the simple, so is it for the complex. 
The simplest body molecule has a weight of 34,000 units, e.g. haemo- 
globin is 68,000. The protein molecules (especially living protein 
molecules), it is stated, are composed of at least 10,000 atom-arrange- 
ments, differentiated for function, constantly being subject to change 
in composition and structure, as required by the body, and most cells 
of the body are frequently renewed and replaced. Resonance can be 
defined as a unison between the frequencies of all created atoms 
which are built and co-ordinated into all we see in nature—in resonance, 
with no friction, no noise. The tuning fork example shows one aspect 
of resonance. The second tuning fork on the table vibrates when the 
first tuning fork starts vibrating, if their frequencies are the same. 
Another example of resonance and affinity is in the use of digitalis in 
auricular fibrillation. The injured heart bundles are picked out, digi- 
talis and the defective heart muscles are in resonance. 

Through resonance with limitless love, and through obedience to 
the Law, man receives power, opportunity, authority to do the Will 
of God on earth. 

Elements with corresponding radiations between their superficial 
electrons are in chemical affinity, and are drawn to each other along 
the electro-magnetic ‘beam’ which extends from one to the other. 
Extend this truth to apply, as it must, in the spiritual world, and we 
find, as the Bible shows, that man is made for God and is not at 
peace until he finds God, because it is God who ‘scans’ ( =searches 
for and draws man). Our Lord said: ‘No man can come unto Me, 
except the Father which hath sent Me draw him’ (John 6: 44). 

The toposcope registers thought waves, ‘theta’ waves of the child 
scanning for pleasure, the ‘alpha’ waves of the adult scanning for 
interest and satisfaction—both waves ceasing when the object has 
been found. But the affinity of God is knowable only by experience, 
the faith is the ‘beam’. It operates by faith. 

The making of new elements, the formation of isotopes—their use 
in medicine and the new information they give are among the treasures 
of to-day’s higher medical work. Neutrons can be made to enter an 
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atom to form a new element and protons can enter to form an isotope 
radio-active substance. If these things can be done in the laboratory, 
how much more can be done in the body, and so the potential for 
health and knowledge in God is even beyond our present dreams, 
and new light falls upon the whole subject of creation and main- 
tenance of life. We stand with bowed heads—the place on which we 
stand is holy ground. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE EASTERN RELIGIONS 


At SUNDRY Times: An Essay in the Comparison of Religions. By 
R. C. ZAEHNER. London: Faber. 21s. 1958. 


oo is certainly no dearth of books on the great eastern religions, 
but it is something of an event for one of the most outstanding 
scholars in this field to produce a closely reasoned and strictly un- 
compromisingly orthodox Christian interpretation of them as the 
praeparatio evangelica in India and Iran comparable to that in Israel 
and the Graeco-Roman world. Thus, it is maintained that, just as in 
the Old Testament Yahweh’s dealing with His people is recorded as a 
progressive self-disclosure ‘at sundry times and in divers manners’, so 
in the Hindu sacred literature, from an experience of immortality 
peculiar to the Indian approach to the true goal of religious reality in 
Upanishadic mysticism, there emerged the idea of God in the theistic 
sense of a transcendent and immanent conception of Deity, which 
Professor Zaehner thinks would scarcely have been rejected by St 
Thomas Aquinas. 

The Absolute as an eternal pantheistic or monistic principle, trans- 
cending, permeating and sustaining all phenomenal existence (i.e. 
Brahman) with which the human soul (Atman) was identified, found 
its final expression in the incarnate god of the Bhagavad-Gita. At every 
stage in this development ‘a clear concept of deity’, it is contended, 
‘as king both transcendent and immanent, distinct from the universe 
though indwelling it’, had been worked out in Hinduism, until at 
length the figure of a personal god emerged. Thus, in the Gita He is 
conceived as ‘creator, sustainer, and destroyer of the universe, its 
beginning, middle and end, transcending as the Highest Power as well 
as immanent, and dwelling in the hearts of men the essence of all things 
and their seed’. But it is recognized that in its theology, and in that 
of Ramanuja, God has no purpose in creating the world. He keeps the 
mechanism going as ‘a practical joke that God plays on man’, even 
though the game is worth playing because He kindles in the soul a 
longing for reunion with Himself. He is, moreover, Love itself as well 


as all-consuming Power. 
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Buddhism, on the other hand, denies both the Absolute and God, 
Since for the Buddha the idea of self or personality as an independent 
entity was the source of all evil, preventing the attainment of the 
passionless peace of Nirvana, union of the Atman with the Brahman 
could not be the goal of religion. Recent attempts to show that the 
Hindu idea of Atman is latent in Buddhism as that which is immortal 
in man, together with that of Brahman interpreted in terms of Nirvana 
and Dhamma, are discussed, and the moral value of the Buddhist 
concept is reviewed in relation to the ethical content of the Sermon on 
the Mount in Christianity. But ‘while Christ offers to all who believe in 
Him communion with Himself, and through Him with the Father, the 
Buddha offers deathlessness and peace independent of any God or 
Absolute’. Man must work out his own salvation with diligence 
according to the Buddhist ideal. 

In Iran a very different religious climate prevailed. There Zarathushtra 
(or Zoroaster) was a prophetic figure in all respects in line with the 
Hebrew prophets, since it was the goodness and holiness of the one 
and only true God, Ahura Mazda, that he revealed. As Professor 
Zaehner rightly maintains, the cut-and-dried dualism of Mazdaeism 
in all probability was neither foreseen nor intended by Zarathushtra 
himself. The twin spirits of good and evil were represented as ‘the sons 
of the Wise Lord’, but Zoroastrianism being essentially ‘the religion 
of free will par excellence’, the choice was a moral issue rather than 
a struggle between two opposed co-eternal principles, the twin spirits 
being subordinate to Ahura Mazda. ‘No religion’, he says with much 
truth, ‘has accorded to man so much dignity and therefore so much 
moral responsibility.” Human destiny is determined by conduct in this 
life, and for the first time in Aryan lands men were given hope that the 
dead would rise again in body and in soul. In bridging the gulf between 
time and eternity the Prophet of Iran made an important contribution 
to the revelation that reached its fulfilment in the Incarnate Christ. 

Thus, both Hinduism and Zoroastrianism are represented as the 
praeparatio evangelica among the Gentiles, while even non-theistic 
Buddhism proclaimed a doctrine of dying to self, and eventually in the 
Mahayana form developed the Bodhisattva ideal of postponing the 
attainment of Nirvana, like the Buddha, in order to become the 
saviours of mankind from the suffering of existence by showing them 
how to reach the blessed state. This Professor Zaehner considers to 
be the most important grandiose ideal that the Indian mind has ever 
conceived, and it finds its consummation as nowhere else in ‘the figure 
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of the Crucified ; the true Bodhisattva, God made Man, suffering with 
man, and crucified by man and for man that He might release him— 
not indeed from the suffering of this world, but from the burden of 
sin that causes that suffering’. 

Finally, in the Islamic prophetic revelation, while Muhammad’s 
claim to be a prophet sent by God is not denied, the Qur’an is regarded 
as the fulfilment of the Old Testament rather than of the New. Never- 
theless, the passages in it which appear to reject the divinity of Christ 
are, it is suggested, directed against identifying Allah with the Messiah, 
and the idea of God taking to Himself a son in the physical sense; not 
against the doctrine of the Word made flesh, co-eternal with God. 
While laying great stress on His humanity, His divinity as the ‘Word of 
Truth’ is accepted. Therefore, it is urged, ‘any fruitful approach to the 
problem of Islam from the Christian side must be made through the 
Qur’an itself’ if the anti-Christian tradition that has developed in 
Islam is to be dispelled. 

In addition to being Christian apologetic at a high level, this pro- 
vocative volume is of first importance for all who are engaged in 
missionary enterprise where the great religions of Asia prevail. 

E. O. JAMES 

OXFORD 





CHURCH AND SYNAGOGUE 


A THEOLOGY OF ELECTION: Israel and the Church. By Jakos Jocz. 
London: S.P.C.K. 25s. 1958. 


ian who have read his previous book, The Jewish People and 
Jesus Christ, will welcome this new contribution by Dr Jocz to 
the ‘dialogue’ between the Church and the Synagogue. Some of the 
material from the earlier book, first published in 1949, is reproduced 
here in the Introduction, which deals with the Jewish approach to 
Jesus of Nazareth as represented by such writers as Klausner, Martin 
Buber, Sholem Asch and Franz Werfel. 

In his Preface the Bishop of Bradford speaks of ‘the eternal in- 
debtedness of the Church to Judaism’ and acknowledges his own 
personal debt to Jewish scholars. Christian scholars readily accept the 
legacy of Judaism in interpreting the Old Testament. But besides this 
inheritance from the past there is a living tradition in the Synagogue 
which Dr Jocz, writing as a Hebrew Christian, is well qualified to 
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interpret. As the double title indicates, this book is a blend of two 
types of material. There is the theological part, which is perhaps made 
unnecessarily difficult for the reader by an academic approach which 
sometimes obscures the main line of the argument, overloading it with 
philosophical discourses which are not always strictly relevant. There 
are chapters in which the learned references and borrowings from 
German sources so try the reader’s patience that he may miss the 
original and authentic message which the book undoubtedly contains, 
If these chapters are found heavy going, we may turn to the sections 
which deal more directly with Israel and the Church, where the freshness 
of the author’s personal convictions shines more clearly: for instance, 
chapter 6. ‘A Definition of Israel’; chapter 2. ‘The Church and the 
Synagogue’ ; and the eighth chapter on “The Hebrew Christian Position’, 

The author’s theological views have developed strikingly under the 
influence of Professor Karl Barth, as his notes testify. This book may 
indeed be regarded as the first attempt to work out consistently a 
dialectical view of the relationship between the Church and Israel, 
following the illuminating suggestions in Professor Barth’s Kirchliche 
Dogmatik (Vol. Il. 2). A criticism of this theological position would be 
beyond the scope of this review. It must suffice to state one or two 
conclusions that seem inevitable. It is no longer possible to regard 
Judaism and Christianity as two separate ways of approach to God, 
hermetically sealed off from each other. The People of God is one, and 
Israel and the Church are existentially linked for ever in the divine 
purpose. “The Christian becomes a Jew whenever he lives by works and 
not by grace; the Jew becomes a Christian whenever he despairs of his 
own righteousness and throws himself upon the mercy of the righteous 
God.” Readers may find such typical Barthian assertions provocative 
and puzzling, and may feel that paradox is being overdone. It has 
become fashionable to talk of ‘dialogue’ in many missionary circles 
where the dialectical method is little understood. This may justify 
Dr Jocz in his attempt to explain what ‘dialogue’ means and whither 
it leads us if we take it seriously. 

Another conclusion is that the doctrine of election is the right 
starting-point in any discussion of Israel and the Church. In her 
controversy with the Synagogue the Church is always tempted to deny 
the election of the Jews, either by claiming that the new Israel has 
taken the place of the old, or by adopting an individualistic and 
universalistic interpretation of the grace of God which excludes the 
conception of the elect People. But these views make it difficult if not 
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impossible for the Church to maintain her own uniqueness, which is 
closely bound up with the uniqueness of the Old Testament People of 
God. Dr Jocz is right in regarding election as fundamental. He quotes 
Hooker’s recognition of the fact that ancient Israel ‘continued even in 
the depth of their disobedience and rebellion to be God’s own people’ 
(p. 31), and he makes this the starting-point of his thesis. 

Of particular interest is the treatment of the difficult problem of the 
relation of the Law and the Gospel; and some of the questions dealt 
with, as in chapter 3, were among the subjects mentioned in the report 
of the Bossey Consultation as requiring further study. It will be 
interesting to see how this book is received in Jewish circles. It will 
probably be criticized on the ground that the sources quoted are not 
representative of Orthodox Judaism, but it can hardly be accused of 
being unsympathetic, and will certainly demand careful study. 


ROBERT SMITH 
EDINBURGH 





THE MESSIAH IN MARTIN BUBER’S WRITINGS 


Das MESSIAS PROBLEM BEI MARTIN BUBER. By FRANZ FREIHERR VON 
HAMMERSTEIN. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer Verlag. 1958. 


 t— study of the problem of the Messiah in Martin Buber’s writings 
is the first volume of the Studia Delitzschiana, published by the 
Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum in Muenster (Westf.). It consists 
of five chapters. The first two deal with Buber’s interpretation of the 
Old Testament messianic conceptions and of the influence of rabbinic 
tradition on his messianic thought. The third chapter considers the 
relationship between Buber’s philosophy and his messianism. The 
fourth answers the question: What does Jesus mean to Buber? and 
the last chapter describes Buber’s personal messianic expectation. The 
‘life of dialogue’ which he heralded has—for the Jews—its foundation 
in the messianic hope; the same life is open to the non-Jew through 
other ways. Jesus is definitely a man, not God; yet he is not simply a 
man among others. He is a hidden Servant of God not yet come into 
his full light. He is not the Messiah, but he announces God to the 
world. Judaism rejects the ‘cut’ across history which the Incarnation 
expresses. It is a religion of salvation, while Christianity is a Saviour 
teligion. Zionism constitutes a messianic problem; religious Zionism, 
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opposed to political Zionism, is centred on the Holy Land because this 
land is holy. Men have an influence upon the coming of the messianic 
times. The process of salvation is a daily process in which present life 
meets eschatology. The Messiah is not to be found outside human 
experience and existential contact with God. Christianity emphasizes 
truth; Judaism emphasizes actualization. Such are, according to 
Herr von Hammerstein, the main lines of Buber’s messianism. Many 
streams of spiritual life which are noticeable to-day in Judaism ar 
in great part the result of Buber’s efforts. For Judaism in our time 
he may be almost a new Philo. Christians will find him, as they found 
Philo of old, both very near and very far away. Herr von Hammerstein 
has given us a very erudite, thorough, precise and admirably clear 
piece of work—so clear that we perhaps miss something of the mysteri- 
ous density of Buber’s sentences. The twenty-eight pages of remarks 
are important and interesting and should be read with as much atten- 
tion as the main text itself. The bibliography, while it does not claim 
to be exhaustive, gives the essentials; it is almost entirely German, 
May we add to it, for the sake of the English reader (who will also miss 
an index), The Thought of Martin Buber, by Ronald Smith (1948)? It 
is to be hoped that the restored Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum will 
publish, in the series inaugurated with this book, many other works of 
the same level, tone and inspiration. 








Lev GILLET 
LONDON 





A BOOK ON THE BIBLE 


THE FAITH OF THE BIBLE. By J. E. Fison. London: Penguin Books. 
3s. 6d. 1957. 


ESPITE the title, Canon Fison’s book does not deal with Biblical 

faith either theologically or historically. It is, rather, a descriptive 
account of the Canonical books, with some reference to the writers 
and their background. A Bible Survey would perhaps be a mor 
accurate title. 

Canon Fison has all the background necessary for such a work:4 
love for the Old Testament, especially the Prophets ; personal acquaint 
ance with the Holy Land; a deep appreciation of Judaism, thanks 
his association with Professor Martin Buber; and a good grounding 
in the critical literature. The result is an unusual book in many ways. 

The writer finds himself caught in a tension between prophetic 
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enthusiasm and sober ecclesiastical tradition. Regrettably the church 
dignitary wins over the enthusiasm of the young priest of the St 
Aldate’s days, as may be concluded from the following remark with 
reference to what the author calls ‘dynastic ministry’ : 


No manufactured article, however perfect as an instrument to express the people’s 
will, can adequately represent the wonder of the divine order, expressed through 
a symbolic person, however bad his character, given to the people rather than 
chosen by the people. 

It is obvious that Canon Fison is no tyrannicide and prefers the 
status quo, no matter how bad, to the uncertainties of revolutionary 
innovation. But this submissive monarchism is flatly contradicted by 
the Biblical history which the Canon describes. There is nothing tame 
about the Old Testament prophets and it may well be that an ecclesi- 
astic in middle life is not the right person to write about them. 

We have the promise that ‘he who receiveth a prophet in the name 
of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward’—but what of him who 
receiveth the prophets on condition of condominium, so that a proper 
balance be maintained between prophet and priest? Such ‘apostolic 
condominium’ belies the bitter struggle of the prophets against the 
priestly hierarchy which continued for centuries and spilled over into 
New Testament times. The author is not unaware of Jeremiah’s attitude 
to the cult which goes ‘far beyond all other Hebrew religious reformers 
in denouncing the whole sacrificial system as being nothing but a 
worthless innovation . . .” He also notices the behaviour of John the 
Baptist who, though “born to the Temple Service, [he] gave it up to 
follow the tradition of the tabernacle, or “the tent of meeting”, out of 
Which the Temple ritual grew and which it so easily and fatally dis- 
placed’. Surely these are fundamental matters which open up vast vistas 
of enquiry; how is it, then, that the author achieves so cheap a com- 
promise? 

Canon Fison makes little effort to probe deeper into the prophetic 
position, and this lack of penetration mars his treatment of the Old 
Testament and gives it a superficial character. 

The chapter on the Holiness of Judaism is the most difficult of all. 
The author employs the term ‘Judaism’ in its widest connotation. 
The subject matter has little to do with the title. The headings of the 
various paragraphs are puzzling. The jargon of modern psychology is 
employed more for effect than necessity. Under Patterns of Behaviour 
we have sub-titles like Complex, Unconscious, Subconscious, Tradi- 
tional, Creative, Eccentric, Fantastic. Another part of this chapter is 
7 
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entitled: ‘Four Veils’, which are explained as Ignorance, Sin, Weak. 
ness, Evanescence. Evanescence in the form of a veil is an unusual 
metaphor. The author’s tendency to lapse into ‘archetypal images’ 
occasionally produces strange results (cf. p. 142). To say that Jesus 
‘raised a standard of morality which could even claim to take God 
himself as its model’, while ignoring the fact that imitatio Dei was a 
well-established rabbinic principle, is to fall back upon a line of 
argument long outmoded. 

Canon Fison’s chapter on the catholicity of Jesus Christ is the best 
of the book. Here the author moves freely and with ease. He makes 
no apologies for his faith in Jesus Christ and he fearlessly takes his 
stand on the side of orthodoxy. The author’s purpose is to show the 
all-inclusiveness of Jesus the Messiah who in His person represents 
‘the consummation and fulfilment of the hopes of Judaism’. His 
insight into ‘the messianic secret’ which kept Jesus reticent regarding 
his inner life is original and interesting. His remarks on the ‘double 
parables’ are most instructive. 

The concluding chapter is entitled ‘The Catholicity of Christianity’, 
but in fact it is a summary of the New Testament Canon. The author 
groups these books in three sections: on the Conservative Right he 
places James, Jude, 2 Peter and Matthew; in the Centre are put 1 Peter 
and Mark ; whereas the Radical Left is represented by Luke, Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles. Unfortunately this tidy arrangement is upset by 
the position of Luke, to whom the author assigns a curious réle. On 
the one hand Luke is made out to be the tool of Pauline radicalism 
who willingly provides ‘the sanction of Jesus to almost every decisive 
radical-Pauline innovation’, but on the other he represents the middle 
course of the apostolic Church associated with Peter. In fact, Canon 
Fison supports Findlay’s opinion that Luke is more closely related to 
James than to Romans. Whether the confusion is due to the author or 
to Luke, the beloved physician, the reader will have to decide. 

The present reviewer was specially interested in Canon Fison’s 
explanation of the Johannine Gospel. He adopts the view that it 
represents ‘the final apostolic blending of the three great strands of 
the New Testament understanding of the catholicity of Jesus Christ. 
It means that this document belongs to a period when the Church was 
already deeply involved in the double conflict within and without. It 
tried to act as a corrective in several directions: against gnostic ter 
dencies, Ebionite adoptionism, a-historic sentimentality. Its emphasis 
is upon a right christology, the daily experience of the Holy Spit 
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and the assurance of Eternal Life. In view of the puzzling nature of 
the Fourth Gospel this is as good an explanation as any, though the 
reviewer holds a different view. 

Canon Fison does not always succeed in his efforts to write in a 
popular style. A dignified English would have accomplished more. 
A few expressions are puzzling and some are incorrect. That Jesus 
wanted ‘mamelukes, or companions’ and that he wanted ‘shalichs’, 
comes as a surprise. According to the Oxford Dictionary, mamelukes 
are slaves ; ‘shaliachs’ is neither Hebrew nor English. That the Romans 
conquered Palestine under Ptolemy is incorrect (see p. 86). 

It is gratifying that Penguin Books has seen fit to publish a book on 
the Bible. It means that there is a demand for such literature. 


JAKOB JOCZ 
TORONTO 





THE MELANESIAN MISSION 


LORD OF THE SOUTHERN IsLes: The Story of the Melanesian Mission. 
By C. E. Fox. Illustrated. London: Mowbray. 17s. 6d. 1958. 


WE had expected that this book by the veteran missionary scholar, 

the Rev. Dr C. E. Fox, would be a monumental history of the 
mission, which indeed it is, but we had not anticipated such gracious 
writing and inspiration as he has given us. His description of the 
martyrdom of Patteson is surely the loveliest that has ever been written. 
Dr Fox joined the mission only about thirty years after Patteson’s 
martyrdom, and he is thus intimately bound up with the mission’s 
subsequent history. The book, reduced rather rapidly to one third its 
original size (which no doubt accounts for the somewhat encyclo- 
paedic flavour of part 2), is divided into three parts. Part 1 is devoted 
to ‘The Bishops’, from Bishop Selwyn (that bright star of Anglican 
history) to Bishop Baddeley (now Bishop of Blackburn). It is perhaps 
too soon for a chapter on Bishop Caulton (now Assistant Bishop of 
Auckland) though we should have liked it, and the present Bishop 
could hardly be ‘written up’ at this stage, though in fact he is mentioned 
as Pawa’s finest headmaster. Part 1 appeals to your reviewer more than 
anything else in the book. The author has written without reserve of 
the men whom he reveres and most of whom he knew and loved: 
Selwyn, his hero, as he is of every New Zealand churchman ; Patteson, 
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a gentle, wise but strong character who died, much like his Lord, with 
five wounds, giving his life for those ‘for whom he would gladly have 
given it’, as the memorial cross at Nukapu tells us; John Selwyn, a 
worthy son of George Augustus, brave and wise, but with a quick 
temper that he learned slowly and painfully to control. With Cecil 
Wilson we enter the realm of the known bishops. Indeed, he was well- 
known in Australia later on as Bishop of Bunbury, and Dr Fox has 
labelled him ‘the wise builder’. Then there came Cecil John Wood, 
with whom the staff had ‘a sharp contention’, an odd story, which 
many of us had never heard before, of the young bishop coming out 
from England ,already an academic expert on missions, to set things 
on the right course, and the staff unanimously asking him to be gone 
after six years. But, as Dr Fox still maintains, ‘he had brought into it 
[the diocese] a fresh vision of the building up of a native church. 
There had been among us a very able man, a thinker, . . . he sowed 
seeds which would bear fruit later’ (p. 62). 

The author cannot conceal his preference for John Mainwaring 
Steward, the fifth bishop, and already for seventeen years a member 
of the staff, a gay and rollicking person, so large he could not squeeze 
through the narrow passages on the artificial islands, and who found 
the climbing of mountains difficult. Then Molyneux, and Baddeley 
who carried the frightful burden of the war years so faithfully and 
proved his contention that the native clergy could carry on without 
Europeans at their elbows. 

But the real ‘meat’ is in part 2, where we learn not only of the fright- 
fulness of the slave trade and of the horrors resulting from the con- 
dominium in the New Hebrides, but of the extraordinary courage and 
sanctity of the earlier converts, and of the faithful Melanesian clergy: 
the ‘gentle goodness’ of Father Matthias Tarileo, who wrote in his 
annual report, ‘I am only a man—walking for a little way upright and 
strong, then halting and lame, but never without the rod and staff of 
Him whose work I do.’ He was the first man from Raga to be ordained 
and was twenty-six years a priest. We read, again, of the staggering 
courage of Judah Bantu, a heathen, baptized as a lad, with his only 
education the village school; but who educated himself, learning 
Mota so that he could read the whole of the Bible. His first wife died 
shortly after he was ordained priest. Crippled from beriberi, and later 
by polio, he was ‘always merry and full of a courage that was con 
tagious’, writes Dr Fox (p. 116). 

Then, too, there is Ini Kopuria, the founder of the Melanesian 
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Brotherhood, whose story is so extraordinarily like that of Ignatius 
Loyala. Nothing is missed in part 2: there is full reference to all the 
Europeans, success and failure alike are faithfully recorded. Part 3 
concerns the schools, the hospitals, the ships and the mission Press so 
intimately linked with the Isom family. The value of all this is, however, 
very considerably diminished by the lack of an index. Though the book 
is truly a text-book, it will be a laborious business to refer to it for facts. 

Despite this, the book makes a noble contribution to Christian 
history as the definitive record of the Melanesian Mission. 

T. Bruce McCALL 
SYDNEY, New SouTH WALES 


AN EVANGELICAL ANGLICAN 


JoHN VENN AND THE CLAPHAM SECT. By MICHAEL HENNELL. Illus- 
trated. London: Lutterworth Press. 30s. 1958. 


ON of one of the early leaders of the Evangelical Revival, and 

pastor of the lay leaders of the Clapham Sect, John Venn has been 
somewhat overshadowed by the more spectacular figures of his father 
and his parishioners. The Venn family has preserved a valuable col- 
lection of family papers, but the only substantial printed account of 
John Venn has been the unassuming one published fifty years ago by 
his grandson and namesake in Annals of a Clerical Family. Mr Hennell’s 
well-written life makes, therefore, a valuable contribution to Christian 
biography and to English social and ecclesiastical history, as well as 
to the story of the Evangelical Revival and of the various groups with 
which the Venns were connected. In one or two places the reviewer 
finds the number of details somewhat confusing (though by some 
accident, presumably, the precise date of Venn’s birth does not seem 
to be mentioned—March 9th, 1759), but the careful study of Cambridge 
friends and Clapham associates, as well as of the Venn family con- 
nexions, is essential, since classical Evangelicalism was not only the 
religion of the home, but also closely involved in interlocking circles 
of families and friends. Shy and diffident though he was, John Venn 
stands out as an attractive character and a genuine leader, whom it is 
good to see studied for his own sake—though it may be a bit too much 
to say that ‘he possessed a judgment on which others could absolutely 
rely’ (p. 168), which seems to credit him with infallibility in the sphere 
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of the practical reason. He may most easily, after all, be described by 
comparison with his father—after the evangelist comes the pastor, 
after the prophet the statesman, after Elijah Elisha. Henry was s 
thrilled by the prospect of dying in the Lord that the pleasant excite. 
ment kept him alive for several weeks; John accepted a lingering and 
painful death-bed with inspiring nobility, but did not pretend that it 
was anything but painful. 

One might venture the proposition that Henry Venn was an Anglican 
Evangelical and John rather an Evangelical Anglican. His sermons 
are one of the best repositories of the Reformed theology of his school 
(in his case not technically Calvinist). But the gentle, rather poetic 
supernaturalism which backs up his calls to active service is more 
suggestive of the piety of John Keble than of that of Charles Simeon— 
though Simeon also was criticized by the ultras of his own party as too 
much of a Church-man. Mr Hennell’s fascinating sketch of parish life 
at Clapham touches on many points of interest in the development of 
Anglicanism as we know it, and his chapter on the Clapham sect 
further vindicates the broad social interests of that sometimes maligned 
group. Admittedly though, as Mr Hennell shows, most of these were, 
like Venn himself, enlightened Tories, prepared to work self-sacrifice 
ingly for the poor but scarcely with them. Clapham parish under Venn’s 
leadership had points of contact with the Puritan Commonwealth 
and the Welfare State, but not with Christian Socialism. 

Readers of this Review will no doubt be specially interested in the 
chapter on ‘John Venn and the Church Missionary Society’, which 
not only concerns an important part of the story of Venn’s life, but also 
does much to round out our picture of the early days of CMS. The 
Venns were active in the clerical societies which played an important 
réle in the Evangelical Movement. One of the chief of these, the 
Eclectic Society of London, was the immediate birthplace, so to speak, 
of what became the Church Missionary Society. Here John Venn was 
prominent in the preliminary discussions and presided at the crucial 
meeting of April Ist, 1799 as well as at the formal organization on 
April 12th. Clapham was already a centre of missionary interest, 
which now acquired its own proper organ. Grant and Simeon wert 
perhaps more important in urging the movement into being, but Venn 
was central in defining the principles of the new organization and, 4 
leading member of the Committee of Correspondence, was its practical 
leader until a serious illness in 1802 obliged him to reduce his activities. 
(Wilberforce having declined the presidency, the Society was technically 
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headless until Lord Gambier’s election in 1812, and the executive posi- 
tion of the Secretary began when Josiah Pratt took over the office at 
the end of 1802.) Venn was thus particularly responsible for the difficult 
beginning period, and Zachary Macaulay did not greatly exaggerate in 
describing him after his death as practically the founder of CMS— 
‘the person who projected and formed that society’ (p. 260, from article 
of 1814). Venn is responsible for the simple but pregnant statements 
of principles such as ‘follow, do not anticipate, God’s leading’, ‘pro- 
ceed from small beginnings’, and ‘founded upon the Church principle, 
not the High Church principle’—also the warning that ‘success will 
depend upon the kind of men employed’, which the early difficulty in 
finding satisfactory missionaries re-inforced (pp. 232-233). 

In missionary history, as in a number of other areas, Mr Hennell 
has not only produced a balanced and attractive account of an import- 
ant but somewhat neglected character, but has also thrown welcome 
light on a number of topics of general interest. One would like to 
mention more—such as Venn’s relations with Simeon (on the personal 
level not always happy)—the contacts of Evangelicals and High Church- 
men (who had much in common as against merely conventional 
Anglicans)—the variations in the standards of the devout (Venn read 
Scott’s novels as they came out, but novel-reading had no place in his 
son Henry’s household)—but the readers of this Review should refer 
for further details to the book itself. 

E. R. HARDY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 





CHINA’S CONSTANTINE? 


THE REBEL EMPEROR. By LADY FLAVIA ANDERSON. London: Gollancz. 
25s. 1958. 


fora has been a revival of interest in Hung Hsiu-ch’uan. In 

Nanking his palace has been restored as a place of pilgrimage, and 
throughout China school children are taught that the Taiping Rebellion 
of 1851 to 1864 was the beginning of the revolutionary movement now 
coming to its consummation. This is not so fantastic a misreading of 
history as it may at first appear, for the Taipings, in the decline of a 
corrupt dynasty, did seek to restore to China her rightful glories. They 
too had plans for a measure of communization if not of communism ; 
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and, an aggressive minority, they sought to impose an ideology, with 
its strict discipline, on the whole country. A further parallel is afforded 
by foreign interference on the imperialist side. Chinese propagandists 
for the present seem to make more of Ward and other Americans in 
his Ever Victorious Army than of Gordon, his British successor in its 
command. One wonders if Christians in China will see fit to draw 
attention to Liang Fa, the unsuspecting Christian cause of this pro- 
digious rebellion, and perhaps re-issue his Good Words Admonishing 
the Age as a sample of that Gospel which can turn the world upside 
down. 

From the above it will be seen that Lady Flavia Anderson’s book is 
most timely. It is a careful compilation from the best sources and is so 
nearly a history, and a complete one, that one cannot help wishing that 
she had set herself to write just that. A historical note at the end 
acknowledges such changes in and additions to historical material as 
seemed necessary in order to tell the story ‘in flowing form for popular 
reading’. Some additions seem to be due to the popular reader's 
supposed interest in Hung’s eroticism and some to the writer’s own 
interest in alchemy and the occult. Of the flowing form there is no 
doubt, and there should be none about the book’s wide appeal on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The book’s importance is that it gives, in exciting 
story dramatically unfolded and with surprising psychological insight, 
the most vivid account anywhere to be found of these fateful years. 
In criticism it may be suggested that Morse, Wells Williams and Hail 
(Tseng Kuo-fan and the Taiping Rebellion), might have been added to 
the bibliography, and that on page 254 the ascription of ‘orthodox 
Church of England lines’ should be subtracted from reference to the 
London Missionary Society. 

Few will disagree with Lady Flavia’s strictures upon Issachar Roberts 
for delaying for seven disastrous years before accepting the Taiping 
Emperor’s invitation to Nanking. Most will agree with her judgment 
on foreign intervention : 
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The Allies would have to pay the price—the postponement of China’s rebirth for 
a hundred years, the collapse of all mission work in China, and the loss of a Christian 
dynasty to represent a world power. Interference in other people’s affairs is always 
to play the Devil’s game, whereas to recognize China’s man-of-the-moment, whether 
he be heretic or atheist or communist, is at least a recognition of truth, and truths 
not so easily turned to the Devil’s purpose as delusion. 


The end of the book shook one reviewer in his already expressed 
opinion that it should have been straight history. For the end is perfect 
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in its recollection of the beginning—a failed candidate for the 
Examinations being offered a bundle of Christian tracts: 


Thus Hung Hsiu-ch’uan ended his long, long journey from the peasant’s cottage 
to the Dragon Throne. . . . Once again he had failed the test, the examination. 
Only those who gained the highest degree dined with the Emperor. Only those who 
survived the judgment drank the fruit of the vine anew in the Father’s kingdom. 
Could he ever be admitted to the Presence? What plea could he bring before the 
Recording Angel at the Celestial Board of Rites? . . . There was only one way by 
which he might enter—as a Presented Student, presented by his Heavenly Elder 
Brother to the Supreme Lord and Father of all men, by virtue of the one perfect and 
all-sufficient sacrifice upon the Cross. 


JOHN FOSTER 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 





THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


Tue First Decape: An Account of the Church of South India. By 
RAJAIAH D. PAuL. Illustrated. London: Lutterworth Press. 
18s. 6d. Madras: Christian Literature Society. Rs 12. 1958. 


GreaAT VENTURE: The Church of South India in Action. By A. H. 
Dammers. London: Highway Press. 2s. 6d. 1958. 


WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA. By T. S. GARRETT. London: 
Lutterworth Press. 7s. 6d. 1958. 


nen author of The First Decade is to be warmly congratulated on 
this objective and factual historical study of the Church of South 
India during the first ten years of its existence. He is well qualified for 
the work, having been closely associated with the original negotiations 
and with the inception of the Church in 1947, and having for six years 
been lay secretary of the Synod, the Church’s supreme governing body, 
and so well able to observe its progress and its difficulties. He also held 
for many years a high post in the government of Madras; and is chair- 
man of the working committee of the department of laity of the 
World Council of Churches. There is therefore no doubt about the 
width of his oecumenical interests, and his genuine desire for the 
reunion of sundered Christendom is evident in the book itself. The first 
ten chapters give a comprehensive survey of the history of the Church 
from its inauguration and of its present working conditions. The author 
has marshalled and presented an enormous amount of factual material 
with great thoroughness and objectivity. He is by no means blind to 
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the faults of his own communion, such as the slowness of pastorates 
to abandon the types of worship to which they are accustomed and to 
adopt new services put out by the Synod’s liturgical commission. Great 
emphasis is laid on the need for evangelism. A survey is given of the 
five synods held up to 1957 and of the progress reported at each and 
the problems discussed. There is a description of the new CSI Liturgy, 
the Lectionary and the experimental services of Baptism and Confir. 
mation ; an account of the Women’s Fellowship and the CSI Sisterhood; 
a chapter on the Episcopate as the CSI has received and understands it; 
one on the ordained ministry and the experiment of a part-time ministry 
for solving the problem of shepherding remote country pastorates ; and 
one on the proper function of the laity in maintaining the spiritual 
vigour of the Church’s life and work. Chapter 4 describes attempts to 
widen the union by approaches to Lutherans and other Christian bodies 
in the area not as yet incorporated into it. Of the author’s sincerity and 
passionate desire for reconciliation there can be no doubt. But chapter 
11, entitled “The CSI and the Anglican Communion’, is the least satis 
factory part of the book. The author is himself ex-Anglican and seems 
to suppose that the chief Anglican objection to full recognition of CSI 
as it now is, is that it might split the Anglican Church itself. This is 
indeed true. What he fails to see is that the very modified form of 
Episcopal Order now obtaining in CSI, whereby those not episcopally 
ordained have equal status with those who are, is impossible to accept 
for anyone who believes Episcopal Order to be absolutely necessary to 
the structure of the Church. As it is considered to be so necessary by 
both the Roman and Orthodox Churches throughout the world, 
abandonment of this principle would only result in making the present 
confusion worse confounded; and the courageous and high-hearted 
enthusiasm of CSI would only result in bringing into existence yet 
one more separatist body over a wide area of India—a result that Mr 
Paul himself would be the first to deplore. So the issues involved may 
well be more difficult than he realizes. Chapter 12, on ‘Problems and 
Prospects’, is very valuable, and is surely applicable to every Christian 
mission now working in India; for instance, how to produce an 
ordained ministry capable of leadership and yet not divorced by 
education from the simple and illiterate people it serves ; how to develop 
indigenous Indian leadership; how to become independent of foreign 
aid, especially financial; how to combat the indescribable poverty of 
India; and much else. There are five appendices—one giving the per 
sonal history of each of the past and present bishops of the Church, 
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and one bringing the synodical history up to date with the Synod of 
1958. As a historical survey the book can be confidently recommended 
to all who are interested in oecumenical matters and who watch the 
development of the CSI with interest and appreciation (perhaps not 
untempered with some anxiety) ; but the discussion of theological issues 
contained in chapter 11 should be approached with caution. 

Together with this longer work, two smaller volumes may well be 
mentioned. Great Venture gives the personal experiences and impres- 
sions of an Anglican priest of evangelical outlook, who worked in the 
CSI for four years in a college teaching post. These are partly im- 
pressions of missionary work in India as such, and partly of the CSI as 
it now is, particularly the way in which its different sections have 
grown together since the union and continue to do so. 

Worship in the Church of South India, by T. S. Garrett, a member 
of the CSI Synod liturgical committee, is a very useful study of the 
work of the liturgical committee, with a detailed examination of the 
new Liturgy, and the orders of service for Baptism and Confirmation, 
with some notice of the Calendar and Lectionary and hopes of a future 
CSI Prayer-Book. There can be no doubt that the committee has done 
its work with care and thoroughness, and has produced material based 
on sound liturgical principles, with the help and advice of scholars 
outside the CSI itself. 


F. D. DALBY, S.S.J.B. 
OXFORD 





WHERE PEOPLE ARE 


Deep Furrows. By I. W. Moomaw. Illustrated. New York: Agri- 
cultural Missions. $2.50. 1957. 


: AS for me my bed is made: I am against bigness and greatness in 


all their forms, and with the invisible molecular forces that work 
from individual to individual.’ So wrote William James, and one feels 
from Dr Moomaw’s book that, while he may not be quite so strongly 
opposed to bigness, he is equally convinced of the value of the forces 
which can work from individual to individual. To this end he has 
gathered, from many sources, examples of how those forces are 
working in the world to-day. 
The key word to the book would seem to be ‘extension’; and to an 
English reader it is impressive to observe how American workers seem 
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to have outstripped us in defining and studying the objects and methods 
of their extension work as compared with our more random hit-or. 
miss tactics. The basis of extension work as Dr Moomaw sees it is to 
work with people, where they are and with what they have. Such 
principles cannot apply to great irrigation and resettlement schemes 
which are taking place in parts of Africa and Asia to-day, but for the 
bulk of village work they are surely more true than most people have 
been willing to accept. Mechanization is not a ‘cure all’, and in forest 
areas and in areas of dense population its unplanned use is more 
likely than not to produce disappointment and disillusion. The short. 
cut to improved livestock in the Tropics has often been seen in terms of 
the introduction of western breeds. Yet here again the end of the 
short-cut is all too often disappointment both for the introducer and 
for the local people. Far more success is likely to be obtained by starting 
with what people have, be it hand tools, ox ploughs or dairy cattle, 
and working towards their greater efficiency, rather than making the 
jump to tractors or Friesian bulls. 

To start where people are and with what they need involves moving 
among people and really getting to know them, and this book reflects 
at many points the move away from institutional work which is 
becoming increasingly obvious in missionary thinking. It reflects also 
the concept of ‘wholeness’ which, as a word, though certainly not as 
an ideal, has been almost overworked in recent years. Not only is stress 
laid upon the need for integration of the worship, the work and the 
health of village people, but the truth is realized that within farming 
itself there must be a much more searching approach. Not just a new 
crop here or a dam there, unrelated to the closely woven pattern of 
peasant socio-agricultural life, but carefully studied and tried improve- 
ments which fit in with the whole rhythm of the peasant year and with 
needs, capacities and economy. The book makes it very clear that this 
is not the work for amateurs. Large numbers of laymen fail to ap 
preciate the width of the gulf which exists between farming in the 
Tropics and in a temperate climate, and by suggesting techniques in 
the former which they know to be effective in the latter they can not 
only do much harm, but make it all the harder for any extension worker 
who may follow after them. 

While stressing the need for an integrated approach to agriculture 
and village life Dr Moomaw is, on the whole, opposed to ‘demonstra- 
tion farms’, on the basis that they are usually economically unsound 
and that they make use of methods beyond the reach of their neighbours. 
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This surely is an indictment of individual farms rather than of the 
principle. We take it much too much for granted that local people 
will accept a missionary or government agricultural advisor as having 
a wisdom surpassing their own. The reviewer’s own experience is to 
the contrary; and people’s polite reticence about following up the 
agriculturalist’s advice is the result of their firm belief that the outsider 
knows a good deal less about their own crops than they do themselves 
—and all too often they are right. If we presume to recommend new 
farming methods to meet the new situations which are arising in Asia 
and Africa it seems only reasonable that we should demonstrate to 
ourselves and to others that they work. By ‘work’ I mean that, using 
only the physical resources available to local people, we can run a 
farm compatible with the whole pattern of local life that is technically 
and, more important, economically sound. From such a base the 
extension worker can go out with much more hope of receiving an 
effective as opposed to a polite hearing. It is not usually valid to argue 
that government farms are fulfilling this function and providing the 
necessary knowledge, for they do not normally confine themselves to 
locally available tools and even less often are they economic. If we 
turn to extension work because we have failed with practical farming 
we are surely putting ourselves in a most invidious position. 

It would be good to see less quick, amateur enthusiasm unsubstanti- 
ated by hard-won practical experience, and much more solid ground- 
work and serious study at every level from stock breeding to indigenous 
forms of worship. This book gives evidence that this is being done. Let 
us hope that the years to come may see much more of it. 

STEPHEN J. CARR 

YeI, SUDAN 





RACIAL ATTITUDES IN THE SOUTH 


AMERICAN CHURCHES AND THE NEGRO. By W. D. WEATHERFORD. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House. $3.50. 1957. 


N a ten-page ‘foreword’, Dr Weatherford, Vice-chairman of the 
Trustees of Berea College, Kentucky, tells us that he had a fourfold 
purpose in writing this book (which he first determined to write in 
1910, while gathering material for his first book, Negro Life in the 
South): ‘To find out just how much knowledge church members had 
of the Negro in the early days and how much real interest the churches 
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had in introducing the Negro to the principles of Christianity’; ‘to 
discover what evidence there is that the planters of the Old South 
understood their Negroes better than the present-day church members 
do’; ‘to gather the most pertinent facts showing what the major 
denominations are doing at present to express interest and concem 
for the religious life of the American Negroes’; and ‘to attempt an 
interpretation of what, it seemed to me, all these facts pointed to asa 
pressing demand for action in the present hour’. 

Eight of the ten ensuing chapters are then devoted to the first of 
these four purposes. Each chapter deals with the attitude of one of 
the eight major denominations ‘towards the Negro during Slavery’. 

Whether Dr Weatherford succeeds in establishing his case that the 
white churchmen, and particularly the planters, of the Old South 
were more Christian than present-day churchmen in their attitude 
towards the Negroes is doubtful. He certainly produces some very 
interesting instances of enlightened and Christian treatment. But he is 
so obviously proving a thesis that one is tempted to wonder whether 
this thesis was not predetermined, and then supported by all agreeable 
evidence only. Dr Weatherford is a life-long Southerner, born and 
raised quite shortly after the Civil War, and even so sincere and devout 
a Christian scholar as he cannot entirely divest himself of the senti- 
mental nostalgia, so nearly universal in the South, which believes asa 
matter of dogma that ‘all things were working together for good’ in 
the Old South until the Civil War came along and Paradise was lost. 

Actually even the author’s own material can be pieced together 
into a story which varies from unhappy to sordid. That it should ever 
have been necessary to urge Christians not to traffic in the bodies of 
fellow-humans inevitably seems shocking to us to-day ; that the urgings 
of the few should have been received with such vituperation by many 
only makes matters worse. Yet these eight chapters show how con- 
stantly this was the case. Enlightened Christians raised one question 
after another; should not slaves be evangelized? how can slavery be 
countenanced by Christians? can Christians continue to extend fellow- 
ship to brethren who persist in holding slaves? must not white 
Christians be prepared to worship side by side with black? As each 
of these questions was raised, it was greeted with bitter opposition 
not only by the secular world but by pious churchmen, and on his 
own evidence Dr Weatherford shows how little progress Christians 
of the ante-bellum South made in answering any but the first. 

By comparison, the last two chapters, dealing respectively with the 
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author’s third and fourth purposes in writing the book, are sketchy 
and disappointing in the extreme. Indeed, the closing chapter is 
pathetic as showing what a little way even the staunchest Negrophiles 
in the South have gone in their Christian thinking. Dr Weatherford 
has no specific programme to offer but ingenuously calls on all Chris- 
tians everywhere to regard their fellow-Christians as brothers in Christ 
regardless of the colour of their skin, scarcely a new idea to Christians 
living outside the Southern USA, particularly to those acquainted 
with the missionary and oecumenical movements of the last two hun- 
dred years. Those of us who do not actually have to live with a race 
problem must constantly be on our guard against becoming censorious 
towards those who do. Yet to a member of a district ministerial 
association in Canada whose chairman this past year has, without 
question or comment, been coloured, the following solemn suggestion 
for practical action from one of the leading Christian experts on the 
Negro problem in the South suggests the nakedness of the land: 

Why have the white ministers so long forgotten that the coloured people of the 
city are part of the city, and if the city is ever to be Christian the coloured people 
must be considered? Why should not the coloured ministers be brought in at regular 
stated times to consider the religious welfare of the whole city? This has been tried 
in some few cities and with good results. 

‘Brought in’, like children or exhibits! ‘At stated times’, with strictly 
limited condescension! Can a Boston publishing house honestly mean 
its dust-cover claim that this book makes ‘an important addition to 
race literature’? 

H. L. PUXLEy 

HALIFAX, NOvA SCOTIA 
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EssaYS IN ANGLICAN SELF-CRITICISM. Edited by Davin M. PATON. 
London: S.C.M. Press. 25s. 1958. 


THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. A brief sketch. By G. F. S. Gray. London: 
S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 1958. 


ISSAYS IN ANGLICAN SELF-CRITICISM is a book to thank 
God for, first of all for its title, which proclaims it to be a book of 
corporate repentance for the common sin. There is a vicarious peni- 
tence which comes all too easily to the Old Adam in us all, when we 
confess the sins of other people for them; but it is of more value to 
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confess our own. The reaction of the Old Adam to this book could aj] 
too easily be to try to ‘answer’ the criticisms, as more than one reviewer 
has sought to do. 

Of these essays, one group comes from oversea. The Rev. F, B, 
Welbourn and the Rev. C. Murray Rogers give a self-criticism not 
specially of Anglicans but rather of the European West, speaking of 
our impact on the African and Asian way of life in regard to politics 
and to family life and to the whole new world on which Africa and 
Asia are now entering. Two essays, by a Ceylonese and a Chinex 
Christian, see the same issue from their national points of view. The 
Rev. J. V. Taylor deals with the exercise of discipline in the admission 
of African Christians to the Sacraments and shows how this discipline 
is too often harmful by being based on external and legal and not on 
pastoral grounds ; he urges powerfully that, in spite of its perils, some- 
thing like indiscriminate baptism may be necessary for the conversion 
of the African races. The Rev. A. T. Hanson, of the Church of South 
India, examines the merits and faults of the Book of Common Prayer 
as our liturgical standard, showing in particular the faults in the struc 
ture of the Eucharistic rite of 1662. 

The other chief group of essays is concerned in particular with the 
Church in England. Mr John Wren-Lewis deals ably with the peril of 
‘one-up-manship’ in Anglican theological writing. Yet is it really true 
to say that Anglican Biblical theology ‘has not answered the mor 
serious criticisms which historians at the turn of the century levelled 
against the Bible as a support for Christian orthodoxy’? Has not 
modern scholarship rightly learnt to be critical of the unconscious pre 
suppositions of those critics? The Rev. William Nicholls in another 
brilliant essay criticizes the failure of both Anglo-Catholics and Evan 
gelicals to work out a critical theology which would seek theological 
answers to actual problems and the tendency of both to take refuge in 
idealizing some period in the past. The same point is powerfully mad 
by Professor Torrance ; there is nothing that Anglicans need so much as 
a theology which is real theology and not the mere elaboration of 
traditional standpoints. 

The problem of the Establishment of the Church in England is 
discussed in the essays by the Rev. M. J. M. Paton and Bishop Hollis, 
pointing out the serious extent to which the present conditions of the 
Establishment involve the Church in an insincerity in word and act 
Perhaps it is here not sufficiently emphasized that the Establishment 
does mean that the Church of England is by its very nature concerned 
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with the whole life of the nation, and is not, as it often appears to be 
here in Australia, a denomination competing with other denominations 
for proselytes. To your reviewer it seems that the most interesting thing 
that has been said lately on this difficult question is the dictum of Dr 
A. R. Vidler in a broadcast talk (printed in the Listener, July 3rd, 1958), 
that the State might reasonably propose to the Church of England that 
within ten years it should show that it was able to bring the majority 
of Christians in England into a united Church; but that otherwise it 
should then be deprived of its exclusive position of privilege and see 
its endowments redistributed. With it should be read the Rev. Daniel 
Jenkins’ rider (in Frontier, July 1958) ‘but only if all the churches 
concerned could re-define prophetically what the Christian way means 
for the people of Britain’. 

It is plain that the editor and the contributors have taken seriously 
the task which the title of this book laid upon them. But one important 
point seems to have been missed, though it crops up incidentally here 
and there. It is that our traditional clericalism which tends to equate 
‘the Church’s work’ with ‘the parson’s job’ directly hinders the laity 
from taking their rightful share in the common life of the Body of 
Christ. It leads to a false conception of church work as being primarily 
assistance rendered to the clergy in running the church organization. 
That which the laity do in this way is valuable and splendid. But the 
real church work of the layman is to glorify God as a layman in the life 
and work of the world; for that is the layman’s proper ministry, to go 
out from the worship of God in the sanctuary to serve Him in His world. 

The Rev. G. F. S. Gray’s book, The Anglican Communion, is a sum- 
mary account of it all over the world, first in a historical survey and 
then in a discussion of the various elements in its faith, worship and 
order. It is a mine of factual information, and Mr Gray has accomplished 
his task exceedingly well. 

GABRIEL HEBERT, S.S.M. 

CraFERS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


CamBopIA. By Davip J. STEINBERG. New Haven, Conn.: HRAF Press. 
$7.50. 1958. 


A COMPREHENSIVE appraisal of the Kingdom of Cambodia; 

its past glories and decline, and its present effort to achieve 

independence in the economic realm similar to that obtained politically. 
8 
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With but few minor errors, this book can be relied upon as a guide to 
a practical understanding of the problems involved in dealing witha 
nation recently emerged from the tutelage of a great colonial Power, 

Cambodia is important, especially to its land-hungry neighbours, 
because of its fertile, under-populated land in the heart of South-east 
Asia. In the past, India, China, Thailand, Vietnam and France have 
all exerted great influence in Cambodia; to-day Communist China, 
France and the United States seek to influence her political leader. 
ship. The immediate outcome is doubtful, but Cambodia is character. 
istically defending herself from what she regards as encroachments of 
any nature, by remaining as neutral as possible and playing foreign 
Powers off against one another. If Cambodia can gain from both 
sides without binding herself to either, she will have achieved an 
important goal. 

In the fourth century A.D. an Indian ruled over the country and 
completely indianized it. From the fifth to the eighth ‘century Cam- 
bodia’s frontiers reached those of China. A Malay invasion from 
Java occurred in the eighth century, when King Jayavarmen reigned 
as a vassal. He soon asserted his independence and became the first of 
Cambodia’s great kings. During the next six centuries the Royal City 
of Angkor Thom and the Temple of Angkor Vat were built. Decline 
began in 1353 when a Thai army captured Angkor. War with the 
Thai continued for centuries. Finally Angkor was abandoned and 
Brahmanism was replaced by Theravada Buddhism. From 1432-1864 
Cambodia was engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the Thai in 
the west and the Vietnamese in the east. This continued until the reign 
of Ang Doung, who appealed to the French for help. The country 
became a French Protectorate during the reign of King Norodom, 
son of Ang Doung. 

During the Second World War the Japanese occupied Cambodia 
and set up an ‘independent’ government. When the French returned 
to power in September 1945 Son-Ngoc-Thanh, the Prime Minister, 
was arrested and charged with high treason. This led to the Jssarak, 
or Free Cambodian Movement, aimed at ousting the French. Guerrilla 
warfare threw the country into disorder for several years, but finally 
King Sihanouk succeeded in gaining independence. 

Cambodia is 69,800 square miles in area and has a population of 
five million. The Mekong and Tonlé Sap lake and river system art 
the principal arteries of the country. Most of the population live in 
the areas served by these great rivers, which abound in fish. The 
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principal products, in order of importance, are: rice, rubber, hard- 
woods, tobacco, corn, kapok, pepper, palm sugar and soya beans. 

About 88 per cent of the population is Cambodian. Ethnic minori- 
ties of 300,000 Chinese, 300,000 Vietnamese, 75,000 Cham and Malay 
(Muslim) and 54,000 primitive tribespeople also exist. Buddhism is 
the state religion, with some 100,000 bonze, i.e. one out of every 
50 persons is a priest. Roman Catholics number 120,000, most of 
them Vietnamese. The short section in the book on non-Roman 
Catholic missions is not accurate. 

On 6th May, 1947, King Sihanouk gave Cambodia its first demo- 
cratic constitution. At the first elections, the Democratic Party won 
an overwhelming majority in the National Assembly. Feuds broke 
out and the Assembly was dissolved on several occasions; at which 
times Sihanouk ruled directly. After obtaining independence, he abdi- 
cated in favour of his father, King Suramarit. As a private citizen, 
Prince Sihanouk organized a new political party called the People’s 
Socialistic Community, which won all ninety-one seats in the National 
Assembly. Some defeated candidates became frustrated and went 
underground, forming a latent core of rebellion. 

Herein lies the danger. American aid has poured into the country. 
Communists are not slow to attribute it to ulterior motives, accusing 
America of economic imperialism. Prince Sihanouk visited Red China, 
where he was given a tremendous reception. Upon his return, how- 
ever, he said: ‘In a Communist country the people, even the old folks, 
work without respite. . . . Human life is of little importance... 
Cambodia is faithful to Buddhism. It is therefore impossible for her 
to accept such a régime. . . .” 

This statement constitutes a grave indictment of Communist China; 
for compulsory work,’ particularly for the aged, is abhorrent to the 
Cambodian. Disrespect for human life would be, for a Buddhist 
country like Cambodia (where life in any form is deeply respected), 
a key reason for rejecting such a régime. 

On the other hand it must be remembered that Cambodians will not 
be coerced. Any attempt at this would only alienate them and drive 
them into the opposite camp. 

Davip W. ELLISON 

KOMPONG CHAM, 

CAMBODIA 
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AN AFRICAN PEOPLE’S IDEAS OF JUSTICE 


JUSTICE AND JUDGMENT AMONG THE TIV. By PAUL BOHANNAN, 
London: Oxford University Press, for the International African 
Institute. 40s. 1957. 


HE works of linguists and anthropologists are of inestimable 

value to missionaries at work among a people whose speech and 
life are expertly analyzed and described. This is true inasmuch as the 
missionary’s aim is first to understand a people by knowing them in 
their whole way of life, and then to present a Gospel which is com- 
pletely suited to speak to them in their culture, and finally to attempt 
to guide the Christian community to an expression of its Christian 
character within its own cultural framework as far as this is possible, 
We who are missionaries to the Tiv people are grateful for this present 
book, as well as for Mr Bohannan’s previous works. 

It is to be regretted, but perhaps easily understood, that the anthro- 
pologist who is not committed to the Christian Faith does not havea 
high regard, in turn, for the work of the missions, but regards it as an 
intrusion upon a people’s way of life. That Mr Bohannan does not 
understand the Gospel as the power of God for salvation and asa 
power to vitalize and enrich a culture is evident from his remark in 
the preface concerning Orihiwe, that missionaries ‘made him Christian’, 
and from his reference to Christianity as ‘this sect’. 

The book is not written in any sense as a criticism of the Tiv sens 
of justice in the many cases considered, or of the Tiv system of admin 
istering justice. The author considers, rather, that the local mores and 
morals are, in general, quite proper for the people. It is therefor 
largely a descriptive work, and as such it is an accurate account of Tiv 
law and court procedures. It reveals an anthropologist’s ability to 
discern a people’s way of life in its ideas of justice. 

The author’s study is not that of a cross-section of Tivland, for itis 
limited almost entirely to the MbaDuku clan, whose territory lies to the 
south and the west. But this study reveals a fact that is general through 
out the whole of Tiv country and which is expressed on the jacket of 
the book in these words: ‘the purpose of the Jir is to arrive at a modw 
vivendi—the right action in a specific situation—not to apply laws’ 
At the same time, it is true, and it is evident from a reading of this 
book, that right action is prescribed by a people’s sense of right and 
wrong. 
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The Christian who, with his commitment to Christian morality and 
ethics, objects to certain Tiv customs, such as swearing on the swem 
fetish and allowing a woman who has been taken as a wife but not 
completely purchased to be given to another man, can nevertheless 
discern a deep appreciation of the fact that ‘the powers that be are 
ordained of God’ and evidence of a God-given sense of justice even in 
those who do not have ‘the mind of Christ’. 


GERARD TERPSTRA 
GBoOKO VIA MAKuRDI, N. NIGERIA 





WHAT IS MAN? 


NATURE INTO History. By Lesiie A. PAuL. London: Faber. 21s. 
1957. 


vena is no more fundamental question that we may ask the 
sciences of man than how the human has emerged from the non- 
human. Yet neither singly nor aggregately do they have an answer. 
Whatever be the reasons therefor, Mr Paul feels that it forces the 
problem upon the philosopher ; and in a very readable book (dedicated 
to Professor H. D. Lewis) he undertakes to be that philosopher. 

Man is unique among animals in that he makes history. (The author 
somehow equates cultural progression with history.) Is this a nova 
(the term is ours), or but a continuation of evolutionary process? 
Since it has been argued both ways, we are compelled to make some 
kind of choice. 

Mr Paul proceeds to examine the evolutional hypothesis: the record 
of Pleistocene man; the emergence of culture; finally, the nature of 
the ‘spiritual’. His data he takes from his readings in scientific litera- 
ture—phylogenetic biology, palaeanthropology, psychology, linguistics. 
We cannot ask him to resolve the riddle of the sphinx in two hundred 
pages; but, since he has elected to marshal the findings of science, by 
his treatment of them he must stand or fall. 

First, then, his handling of the evolutional hypothesis. ‘A century 
of sentimental evolutionary thinking has reduced’ the ‘nature status, 
and needs’ of man to a ‘ludicrous over-simplification’ (p. 11). We 
are reminded that evolution is but a working-hypothesis, and is held 
faute de mieux ; that natural selection and Mendelian genetics together 
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have failed to account for all the phenomena they must come into 
contact with; that around evolutionism has gathered a mystique; and 
that crimes of intellect and social deed have proceeded from it. 

Certainly a true bill can be found against the irresponsibilities of 
‘social Darwinism’ and other evolutional aberrations. On the other 
hand, Mr Paul commits the very common error, as many another 
layman has done, of confusing the phenomenal data of evolution 
and the theories which attempt to account for them. Although 
he shows that he has delved into Sir Julian Huxley’s Evolution: Th 
Modern Synthesis, and other fairly recent literature, his artillery 
is directed against Charles Darwin himself, who wrote in the days 
before palaeontology (to say nothing of genetics). He has a definite 
grudge against Darwin, whom he summons back for a castigation 
(pp. 14, 55, 56, 127, 149 f., 151, 152, 153, 169). He makes no allow. 
ance for the level of knowledge in the time when Darwin wrote, and 
that until kingdom come Darwin will have no chance to revise. 

Moreover, although he mentions Kéhler’s study of chimpanzee 
habits, he otherwise shows no awareness that there is to-day a science 
of animal psychology; else he would not have confined his attention 
to Darwin’s naturalistic observations, and particularly Darwin’s dog. 
His discussion must be dismissed as an anachronism. 

The author carries us rapidly over the Pleistocene record of fossil 
man, about which he is not uninformed. He points out that it 
is not man’s physiology but his cultural capacity that makes his dis 
tinctiveness (p. 70, and passim). But Mr Paul’s curious and frequent 
non sequiturs may be illustrated by the way in which he treats his 
observation : 


{The anthropologist does not know how to define man] on purely physica 
grounds. All the creatures we have been considering are variations in a physical 
sense about an anthropoid type. If we were making a judgment about them from 
the standpoint of a different phylum we should speak of them all as allied animal 
species—members of one family. But we are involved in this case in the process 
of classifying ourselves. This family includes, physiologically speaking, maty 
creatures like ourselves, and to decide which among them are men we have to oy 





which of them are able to do the things we are able to do: for to us it is not simply 
the physical inheritance which makes us men, but the inheritance of languag, 
tools, techniques, art, religion, spiritual life and so forth, and were we to find: 
group of beings which possessed our physical make-up but lacked all these thing 
we should have to decide that they were not men. (p. 70 f). 


First—the anthropologist is quite capable of defining man 
‘purely physical grounds’. Second—it is not at all clear what Mr Pail 
means by ‘anthropoid type’, nor what his next sentence means. If & 
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means ‘apes’, then his statement simply is not so. No anthropologist 
would have Pithecanthropus and Rhodesian man (ef al.) as variations 
about the ape type. If he means that it is merely our anthropocentricity 
which makes us include such fossil forms within our own taxonomic 
family, again he is simply in error. At last he shifts the rules in the 
midst of the game and demands that, unless these fossils can be shown 
to have had culture, we refuse to consider them men. This puts the 
rabbit in the hat and pulls it out again. Moreover, if he demands that 
we show Pithecanthropus as possessed of language and art, else the 
creature will not be admitted to a certain place in an evolutional 
process, then the discussion is closed, because we simply have nothing 
to say to each other. Still, we shall meet him three-fourths of the way: 
let him be informed that Sinanthropus had fire and made tools; and 
that Neanderthal man also had ritual and buried his dead. What 
language he spoke, or what songs he sang, it is impossible to inform 
Mr Paul. But neither can we do this for his own Long-Barrow ancestors 
in Britain. 

His thesis turns to demonstrating that man’s behaviour, which is 
cultural, is ever anti-natural; that is, he is never content to live as 
nature made him, like other animals, but is for ever modifying and 
constructing. He is not content even to leave his body alone—as 
witness, for instance, circumcision. Here, as he gets into ethnography, 
Mr Paul’s homework improves. The Australian aboriginals in parti- 
cular, with their stone knives, their myths and their circumcision- 
rites (about which he has a great deal to say), seem to suggest the road 
by which man attained humanness : 


Knife in hand, primitive man becomes a crude surgeon. He skins the game and 
uses the skins. . . . Perhaps it is on animals first that he learnt the primitive surgery 
he practised on his own kith and kin. But certainly the two advances came together ; 
and when early man had learnt to use his knives he must have recognized how 
much they separated him from the animals, and how far advanced he was over 
peoples still more primitive, who did not yet possess them. . . . To circumcise would 
be to advertise this human superiority over the animal. 


An elementary lesson that the young ethnographer is taught, is 
never to imagine that in a given situation primitive man must have 
done something because that is what he, the ethnographer, would 
have done. As for humans with knives looking with superiority upon 
those not yet possessing them—stone cutting-edges are at least as old 
as the earliest palaeanthropic fossils. With regard to primitives feeling 
that they are separated from animals—our author is evidently unaware 
of the fact that this ‘separation’ is precisely what primitive peoples 
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the world over do not recognize. And, since he has required that 
possession of technologies, art, etc., be a sine qua non of the human 
condition, his ‘peoples still more primitive’, e.g. without knives, 
become a meaningless phrase. As for circumcision—why its practice 
among the Australian aboriginals should be universalized into a mark 
which primitive, emergent man adopted to distinguish himself from 
the rest of animal creation—we find no other authority than Mr Paul's 
imagination. (It occurs to us, further, that, on Mr Paul’s own postulate, 
it would have done no more than distinguish some people from others 
‘still more primitive’.) 

But incest tabu, in one form or another, certainly is as universal as 
language itself; and Mr Paul is rightly impressed with the fact. He 
rejects, in part, the Freudian explanation of it, although he also finds 
it essentially sound. And in this the reviewer would agree. Beyond this— 
Mr Paul’s theory runs as follows: 


The incest tabu was directed first by parents against their offspring | 


(brother : sister). The family is such an intimate unit that potentially 
incest, with consequences of jealousy and tensions, is ever present. 
Adults looked ahead, saw the disruptive possibilities and made the 
choice between incest and love (p. 127). 

The father sees how his own spirit would have been ruined had he been aware 
of incest in the family of his father; he conceived therefore what would just a 
easily transpire in his own. He knows what his own horror and rage would have 
been if his brother had lain with his mother. And in his spirit he shrinks from the 
moral horror that the deed would lay upon his soul, and conjure up in the souls of 
others. He is able to consider his neighbours. What would he think or say of them 
were he to discover such practices in the next hut? (p. 128). 

A being capable of forethought, of deferring present gratification 
for the sake of a future, greater value, becomes capable of moral 
decisions. Thus a great act of renunciation gives birth to the moral 
sense. The capacity to renounce one’s own pleasure to spare someont 
else pain means an imagination that can identify oneself with another, 
a realization that the other has within him (or within it) the same 
power that is within oneself; and this means discovery of the spiritual 
dimension. Of a piece with this is the emergence of language: symbols 
by which one individual transmits knowledge to another in such a 
way that the recipient can profit vicariously from another’s experience. 
For by this process the individual differentiates between the ‘I’ and 
the ‘thou’. 

It would overwhelm this review, were we to attempt to unravel 
this tangle of petitio principii, non sequitur, vicarious thinking for the 
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savage, and mystique. Mr Paul has spoken of the mystique that collects 
about a discredited evolutionism; Charles Darwin (p. 150) and Sir 
Julian Huxley (p. 30) he accuses of just ‘guessing’. He is hoist very 
high of his own petard. And for the sources of his knowledge of 
primitive psychology—he apparently does not realize that much has 
been learned since the days of Lévy-Bruhl. Again his discussion is an 
anachronism. 

When he finally moves to language, he resurrects for discussion the 
‘ding-dong’, ‘bow-wow’ and ‘pooh-pooh’ theories. For his knowledge 
of linguistics, he draws upon Entwhistle’s Aspects of Language and 
Wilson’s The Miraculous Birth of Language. Whitney’s Language and 
the Study of Language (1868) he declares a ‘neglected masterpiece’. 
Perhaps so; although he does not indicate why. None of this is cal- 
culated to make the linguist happy. Another anachronistic discussion. 

By formalizing through rite the individual’s tribal identity; by 
placing tabu upon incest; by acquiring speech, man ‘steps out of 
nature, into history [and so] makes himself free of the dimension 
of time’ (p. 179). ‘By human society man is pulled out, and kept out, of 
nature and given the spiritual freedom through which he can acquire 
history’ (p. 144). These phenomena are indeed basic to the emergence 
of culture. None the less, in Mr Paul’s sentences there lies a fallacious 
assumption—very common indeed in occidental culture—of man 
against nature. When we indulge this fallacy, it sets our whole analysis 
of man and of nature: we pass on to appraising culture as the way in 
which man ‘triumphs over nature’—including man’s own ‘ nature’. 
For the occidental cultural tradition, whether ante-evolutional or anti- 
evolutional, has posited a split between man and nature or the rest 
of creation. Whenever, then, it has attempted to decide what is man, 
it has begun by enumerating his uniqueness, his distinctivenesses. 
The English people are unique because they speak English. When at 
last, however, we discover that English is a variant of Germanic, 
which in turn is a variant of Indo-European, actually we have under- 
gone a change of mental outlook. For now we may move on to dis- 
cover, by comparative linguistic regularities, what its distinctiveness 
really is. What Mr Paul is resisting, like many other occidentals, is a 
mental re-orientation which first seeks the basic characters common to 
man and other animals, becomes at home in the concept of variation 
and thereupon attempts to understand the distinctive as a specializa- 
tion out of the general. The ante- and the anti-evolutionist pass from 
their dichotomous base to a redemptive solution of the problem of 
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man. By those who, like our author, turn to wrestle with the cogencies 
of science, the humanization-process becomes interpreted as a kind of 
emancipation from nature. In all these cases we have an interesting 
and characteristic phenomenon within the occidental culture-con. 
figuration. Ironically for them, they illustrate the principle of cultural 
relativism. 

Since Mr Paul repeatedly appraises man as a ‘spiritual’ animal, we 
wait to discover what he means. At last we find it—in a footnote on 
page 192: 

. . » Consciousness in the human is a special sense of awareness, it is self- 
consciousness, super-consciousness, something over and above the animal con 
sciousness. It is this which makes a man aware of moral and intellectual problems, 
of the struggles of his own psyche for self-realization, or of the tensions of his 
relationships with nature, with other persons and with the gods, or God. What the 
psychologist appears to mean by his technical use of the word consciousness is what 
I mean by spirit. 

As philosophy, there is nothing wrong with this; and no one, | 
think, would deny some kind of difference here between man and 
other animals. But, as psychology and neurology have gone so far 
beyond such vagueness in this very problem of consciousness, Mr 
Paul’s explanation helps us not at all. 

In the end, Mr Paul admits himself forced back into a theological 
answer to his problem. He says, disarmingly, 

The more one ponders the mystery of man, the less probable it seems that om 
misshapen Humanoid blundered into the realm of the specifically human, and the 
more probable it is that man was called into it, or even commanded into it, ty 
Divine act. I recognize that this is a view that brings me so close to the doctrin 
of the special creation of man as to be indistinguishable from it. . . . To speak of 
God and man in these terms is perhaps to be excessively theological in a work like 
this, true though I believe them to be (p. 193). 

This is a noble and a sensitive mind. If one can forget that th 
author has set out to develop a case by way of science and read what 
he has written as a kind of poetry—which it often is—it is good to 
read. But unfortunately for him, he has chosen to climb down into 
the pit with the hard-fisted scientists. 

The instincts of the poet have often proved to be so very right 
‘Man is man because he was summoned out of the world of nature to 
be man and to worship and serve God as a free responsible being, and 
spirit is incarnate in him’ (p. 193). Very well. But if so, Mr Paul is 
right not because of his thesis, but in spite of it. 

EaRL W. COUNT 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, N.Y. 
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WHAT IS RELIGIOUS DRAMA? 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA FOR AMATEUR PLAYERS. By A. B. ALLEN. London: 
Faber. 16s. 1958. 


HIS book is surprising for two reasons, that it could be published 
at all in 1958, and that it should be published by a house with such 
distinguished contributions to religious drama on its lists. 

The author describes the use of religious drama in his parish. He 
includes some of his own scripts and some of his arrangements of 
medieval plays. There is a list of plays recommended for amateurs at 
the back of the book. What in fact we read is a catalogue of ideas which 
is in complete contrast to the creative thinking about religious drama 
which we have enjoyed in the last few years. It is surprising that it is 
still possible to write a book in which it is said that ‘religious plays are 
designed primarily to teach’ (p. 12). The debate about the relation 
between art and worship is short-circuited by a remark like that. This 
is not surprising, because standards do not appear to loom large in 
the conception which is unfolded here. 

How about this for the Biblical scholar or the dramatist? ‘The 
Lenten story is, of course, ready-made for the amateur arranger and 
dramatist’ (p. 88). The author includes a script of his own devising 
called ‘The Mysteries of the Redemption’. (It is begging the question 
to ask how a mystery can be ready-made.) In this particular ‘piece’ 
some use is made of the convention of the chorus. This is not very 
strongly or imaginatively worked out. Not content, however, to let it 
speak for itself, we read again on page 88: 

One suggestion was made to us by a Canon of our own cathedral, when the series 
was ended. Why not set the chorus refrains to music and have them sung instead of 
recited? It could be done. Here is a fertile field for the local composer with the 
necessary talent. But the musical setting must be kept within the bounds of the whole 
production. It could lead up to Stainer’s Sevenfold Amen, which would then serve 
as the musical finale. 

If only there were space to write at length on the implications of this 
passage! If a chorus is written to be spoken, it is far from easy to set it 
to music, if its dramatic quality is to be maintained. (It is true that 
Greek choruses sometimes receive musical treatment.) But the bathos 
of the whole concept, as suggested by the Canon, is increased by the 
enthusiastic support of the author in the last sentence of the quotation. 
Is there a competent musician in the land who would do this without 
blenching? Some modern musicians still speak of Stainer with approval, 
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but not one would surely ever consider integrating the Sevenfold Amen 
into his own composition. This is a fair example of the author’s cavalier 
attitude towards the arts, which makes the book so exasperating. 

References to the mechanics of production which spatter the book 
are makeshift and unimaginative. We have moved out of the era of 
charades. We are in an exciting period in Europe, when many 
Christians are concerned for the relation between Church and theatre, 
and concerned that the art-form of the drama should return increas. 
ingly to the life of the Church. We receive news from all over the world 
of this increasing emphasis in the Church’s work. In Europe we are 
looking forward to our second international conference of religious 
drama at Strasbourg in 1960. 

This book misses the point of religious drama. Drama is not just a 
teaching method. It is an art. Through performance we are united 
unself-consciously with an act of worship, because of the standards we 
try to maintain, and because of the sincerity with which the actors 
allow themselves to be used as channels of the Holy Spirit. 

What is so aggravating is that Mr Allen would agree with this. But 
the end-product would be radically different in each case, because the 
end is not really the same. To quote his publisher’s own muse, he has 
‘had the experience but missed the meaning’. 

It is certainly clear that the author either has not heard of the 
Religious Drama Society of Great Britain, or that he disapproves 
of it. The Religious Drama Society (166 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
W.C.2) has become a symbol for the Christian Church throughout the 
world, as the home of the great movement of the Spirit in the twentieth 
century which has restored the art of drama to the life of the Church. 
We need only remind ourselves that the RDS is the child of the late 
Bishop George Bell and of Mr E. Martin Browne, now visiting Professor 
of Religious Drama at Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Nowhere in this book do we find that the RDS is regarded as a force 
of significance or importance. Nowhere do we hear of its excellent 
quarterly, Christian Drama (with its international news and its theo 
logical comment on drama and the theatre as a whole), or of it 
publications and its catalogue of plays. Mr Allen’s list of plays for 
amateurs includes the surprising entry: ‘The Passion Play of Ober 
ammergau. Complete English Text. Benn. 435 men, 50 women, 20 
children’. 

F. J. GLENDENNING 
LONDON 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES NOUVELLES-HEBRIDES. By PATRICK O’ REILLY. Paris: 
Publications de la Société des Océanistes (no. 8), Musée de 
Homme. 1958. 


HEBRIDAIS REPERTOIRE BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE DES NOUVELLES-HEBRIDES. 
By Patrick O’REILLY. Illustrated. Paris: Publications de la 
Société des Océanistes (no. 6), Musée de l’Homme. 1957. 


IMPRINTS OF THE Fi1JI CATHOLIC MISSION INCLUDING THE LORETO PRESS, 
1864-1954. By Patrick O’REILLY. Plates. London: Francis 
Edwards. Suva: Catholic Mission. 30s. 1958. 


: nn first of these three volumes is probably the best regional biblio- 
graphy to appear for many years and is well up to the standard 
set by Father O’Reilly in his Bibliographie de la Nouvelle-Calédonie 
(1955). The classificatory method and range of contents are equally 
thorough, the cross-references detailed and easy to use. The great value 
of the book lies in its succinct analysis of the works, articles, documents 
and newspapers listed and in the details supplied on their authors and 
editors. Out of the three thousand or so items concerning the New 
Hebrides, the historical section accounts for about eight hundred ; and, 
of these, works by or about missionaries form the major part. The 
Roman Catholic sources (complete) include a detailed account of 
missionary correspondence in published primary records; and the 
Reports of the Melanesian Mission (incomplete) are listed to 1939. 
The sub-section on the Presbyterian mission includes only the Synod 
Minutes. The list of secondary works on all these missions is exhaustive. 

The Répertoire is a scholarly and entertaining companion volume 
to the Bibliography and a mine of historical information on all—from 
early navigators to recent settlers and administrators—who have visited 
or inhabited the group. In view of the importance and general com- 
pleteness of the work, it is a pity the Presbyterian mission did not 
co-operate better in providing material on their missionaries : ‘modestie 
ou insouciance . . .?” One awaits with interest similar productions for 
French Polynesia. 

The most immediate problem which confronted all nineteenth- 
century missions in the Pacific was to render their message into intelli- 
gible Melanesian or Polynesian dialects. The work of establishing a 
local grammar and vocabulary for a non-literate people occupied the 
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pioneers ; and the printing and distribution of religious texts based on 
these amateur or scholarly exercises followed immediately. 

Both Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic missionary societies 
have piecemeal collections of early catechisms, prayer books, Gospels, 
tracts and grammars. Few of these are complete; and fewer have been 
adequately catalogued. 

Father O’Reilly’s Imprints is both a history of the Roman Catholic 
Press in Fiji and a compilation of works edited or printed there, from 
the time of Father Bréhéret’s Book of the Catholic Religion to the 
appearance, in Fijian, of a centennial memorial of the Mission, in 
1944. Most of the works were produced at Levuka or Loreto. Among 
the one hundred and twenty-seven items listed are an early grammar 
compiled in Paris, in 1884, a Fijian-English dictionary printed at Rewa 
in 1902, a Rotuma-English manual of 1906 and a Latin-English-Fijian 
dictionary—‘ex typis polyglottis Lauretanis’—of 1933. 

For the rest, tracts, circular letters, gazettes and bulletins make up 
the bulk, enlivened by a book of Fijian folk-lore, and crowned with 
the monumental Epistles and Gospels, printed at Loreto in 1891. 

C. W. NEWBURY 

OXFORD 





OLD TESTAMENT STUDY 


ELEVEN YEARS OF BIBLE BIBLIOGRAPHY. The Book Lists of the Society 
for Old Testament Study, 1946-56. Edited by H. H. Row ey. 
Indian Hills, Colorado: Falcon’s Wing Press. $7.50. 1957. 


HE words ‘Bible Bibliography’ in the title are a little misleading, 

since the interest of this volume lies in the Old Testament, speci- 
fically New Testament material appearing only occasionally. The 
publisher has reprinted the book lists of the British Old Testament 
Society over the eleven years during which they were edited by Pro 
fessor Rowley. They begin with the first recovery from the confusion 
of war, and the first year or two include books published as far back 
as 1939 but not accessible to the scholarly world until much later. Itis 
fitting at this point to remember how much Professor Rowley did to 
draw together the scholars of different nations at that time; the editing 
of these lists was no small part of that service. 
It is difficult to review a book which itself consists of some two of 
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three thousand reviews. The reviews are short and give not much more 
than a description, along with some indication of quality; detailed 
discussion is out of place here. The aim of the list is to give sufficient 
information to aid scholars and librarians in their search for necessary 
literature, and in this aim it succeeds entirely. A number of works no 
doubt escape notice; but not many which are unworthy of notice are 
included. The notices are written by a selected panel and are generally 
reliable. Since the Book List normally has a rather limited circulation 
within the Old Testament Society, the publishers have done a real 
service in making it available to a wider public. 

A few tendencies in Old Testament studies may perhaps be observed 
in the changing proportions of the Book Lists. A distinct increase may 
be seen in the type of work which may in a wide sense be called ‘theo- 
logical’, and the section on ‘Life and Thought of the Neighbouring 
People’ (should this not be ‘Peoples’?) has had to be separated from 
that on ‘Law, Religion and Theology’ with which it was combined up 
to 1952. ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ have grown to occupy a place of their own, 
as one would expect. One of the values of this kind of list is that it 
brings to our notice books in less familiar languages, for example 
Finnish or Czech ; and in this connexion one must remark the increasing 
importance of works in modern Hebrew published in Israel. It is 
doubtful if the competent scholar can afford to be stand-offish towards 
modern Hebrew much longer. And in general one notices an opening 
and widening of perspectives in Old Testament studies as some of the 
accepted viewpoints are challenged and modified. 

One cannot escape a certain impression that British Old Testament 
scholars, whose initiative originated this list, have themselves, with 
some notable exceptions, contributed less than their due share to the 
scholarly books which it enumerates. The reason for this, if it is true, 
the reviewer would not like to guess. One must remember in any event 
that in the progress of research articles in periodicals have at least as 
big a place as full-length books. Only books and separately published 
pamphlets are listed here. This is not a full research bibliography on 
the Old Testament, but simply a list of new works, only roughly 
classified and indexed. One should not try to make of it more than it 
professes to be. 


JAMES BARR 
EDINBURGH 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


Apostles of Palestine: The local background to the New Testament 
Church. By Eric F. F. Bishop. (London: Lutterworth Press. 30s. 1958.) 
In an earlier book, Jesus of Palestine: The local background to the Gospel 
documents, (reviewed in this Review by the present writer some years 
ago), Mr Bishop set out, on the strength of nearly thirty years’ close 
and sympathetic observation of modern Palestinian life and ways of 
thinking, to show that, in spite of two thousand years of stormy history, 
this modern Palestinian life can still shed new light on the Gospel 
documents. This reviewer questioned then, however, how far these 
facts about folklore, current sayings and conceptions, especially among 
the Christian Arabs, can be made use of in detail for the scientific 
exegesis of Gospel texts. This must be discussed from passage to passage 
and be tested by means of other statements. That first book, however, 
maintains its value as a high-grade manual on popular thinking in 
Palestine to-day and, accordingly, on the presuppositions of the 
inhabitants vis-a-vis the Gospel as well. 

In his new book Mr Bishop extends his Palestinian survey over the 
New Testament field beyond the Gospels, and thence across the border- 
line between Christian and Islamic tradition. As in the first book, there 
is a richness of observation on daily life and thinking in Palestine in the 
commentary remarks related to selected passages in Acts, the Epistles 
and Revelation. The author also discusses topographical problems as to 
the identification of Biblical places with modern localities; and here 
again, as with the earlier book, one must question how far these 
observations can be employed in exegetical study. But it is furthermore 
a fact, according to Mr Bishop, that Palestine was the country in which 
the Islamic faith had already, in the seventh century, encountered 
eastern Christendom. It is therefore possible that the traces of Christian 
thinking in the Qu’ran and the Hadith came largely by way of Palestine 
and had their roots in the Palestinian interpretation of New Testament 
ideas. There is much that is attractive in this thesis and, like the first 
book, this second one makes a substantial contribution to the scientific 
study of Palestine. It is clear that Mr Bishop combines, in a way that is 
rather rare, Biblical scholarship, accurate local observation and a deep 
knowledge of the Palestinian folklore and language. 


G. L. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


In addition to having access to material published by churches, mission 
boards and Christian councils, the Editor gratefully acknowledges 
reports specially contributed, in connexion with the Survey of the Year, 
by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance and the National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 


Miss Honor Newé LL, M.D., of the London Missionary Society, is 
serving at Christiya Seva Sadan, Jianganj, India. 


Reviews of books are by: the Rev. E. O. James, D.Litt., Ph.D., 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion, University of London, Wilde 
Lecturer in Natural and Comparative Religion, University of Oxford; 
the Rev. RoBerT SMITH, Minister of Balerno, Midlothian; the Rev. 
Father Lev GILLeT, of the Russian Orthodox Church; the Rev. JAKoB 
Jocz, Ph.D., Director of the Nathanael Institute, Toronto; the Rev. 
T. Bruce McCALL, Th.Schol., Home Secretary of the Australian 
Board of Missions; the Rev. E. R. Harpy, Ph.D., Professor of Church 
History, Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, U.S.A.; the Rev. 
JOHN Foster, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History, University of 
Glasgow ; the Rev. Father F. DaLBy, Father General Superior, Society 
of St John the Evangelist, Oxford; STEPHEN J. CARR, of the Church 
Missionary Society Training Farm, Yei, Sudan; the Rev. Canon H. L. 
PuxLey, D.D., President and Vice-Chancellor, University of King’s 
College, Halifax, Nova Scotia; the Rev. Father A. G. Hesert, D.D., 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission; the Rev. Davip W. ELLIson, of 
the Mission Evangélique, Kompong Cham, Cambodia ; the Rev. GERARD 
TerPstTRA, of U.S.A., in Nigeria with the Christian Reformed Church ; 
EarRL W. Count, Professor of Anthropology, Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York; the Rev. F. J. GLENDENNING, Warden of Student 
Movement House, London; CoLIn Newsury, Ph.D., lately lecturer 
in the department of history, University College, Ibadan, now engaged 
in research under the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford; 
the Rev. James Barr, Professor of Old Testament Literature and 
Theology, New College, Edinburgh ; the Rev. Gésta Linpeskoa, D.D., 
Director of the Swedish Institute for Religious Education. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


Revisep Directory (Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 

Rt Rev. R. C. Kerle, 472 Kent Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

Pasteur Edouard Pichal, Vice-President, 80 Boulevard Louis Schmidt, Bruxelles, 4, 
Brazil.—Confederacéio Evangélica do Brasil. 

Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Ave. Erasmo Braga, 277 (5th floor), C.P. 260, Rio de Janeiro, 
Burma.—Christian Council. Rev. G. P. Charles, St Gabriel’s Church, Bogyoke Market, 

Rangoon ; Assoc. Sec., Rev. U John Thet Kyi, 121 Mission Road, Ahlone, Rangoon, 
Canada.—Canadian Council of Churches, Dept of Overseas Missions. 

Rev. R. M. Bennett, 2 Spadina Road, Toronto, 4. 

Ceylon.—National Christian Council. Rev. C. H. Ratnaike, Baptist Manse, Grandpass, 

Colombo, 14. Rev. Basil Jackson, 490 Havelock Road, Colombo, 6. 

China.— National Christian Council. 

Missions Building, 169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road, Shanghai. 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 

Rev. Raul C. Fernandez, Salud Num. 218, La Habana. 

Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. Rev. E. W. Nielsen, Strandagervej 24, Hellerup. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 

Chairman, Rev. Olavi Vuorela, Tahitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 

Pasteur Ch. Bonzon, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. 

Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Prof. D.Dr W. Freytag, Mittelweg 143, Hamburg, 13. 
Ghana.—Christian Council. Rev. T. A. Osei, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Rev. Frank Short, L. B. Greaves, Rev. J. A. Lovejoy, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
Hongkong.—Christian Council. 8. Y. Lee, 23 Waterloo Road, Kowloon. 
India.—National Christian Council of India. E. C. Bhatty, Korula Jacob, Rev. Wilfred 

Scopes, Rev. A. E. D. Frederick, Christian Council Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 
Indonesia.—National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 

Rev. Simon Marantika, Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. 

Jamaica.—Christian Council, Rev. Edgar Williams, 35 Hope Road, Half-Way Tree. 
Japan.—National Christian Council. Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai, Rev. John de Maagd ; Hon. 
Assoc. Sec., Rev. Richard A. Merritt, Christian Central Building, 2, 4-chome Ginzs 

(Chuo-Ku), Tokyo. 

Korea.—Nationa) Christian Council. 
Rev. Ho Choon Yu, P.O. Box 134, Kwang-Wha-moon, Seoul. 
Malaya.—Christian Council. 

Rev. Gordon Scott, Administr. Sec., St Andrew’s Cathedral, Singapore, 6. 
Mexico.—Concilio Evangélico de Mexico. 

Rev. Gustavo Adolfo Velasco, Rep. Chile 24-G, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, 1, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council. 

Rev. Dr Harry G. Dorman, Jr., Box 235, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 

Rev. Dr J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
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New Zealand.—Commission on Overseas Missions and Inter-Church Aid of the National 
Council of Churches. Rev. Alan A. Brash, Box 297, Christchurch, C.I. 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council. Rev. Peter Musgrove, Box 79, Lusaka. 
_« ~ ie Misjonsrid. Mr T. Vaagen, Chairman, Norw. Luth. Mission, Grensen 19, 
0. 
Pakistan.—-All-Pakistan Christian Council. 
Very Rev. Dr A. Thakur Das, 8 Empress Road, Lahore, W. Pakistan; Rev. B. B. 
Sangma, Mission House, Birisiri, P.O. Hatshibgonj, Dt. Mymensingh, E. Pakistan. 
an EW ine Federation of Christian Churches. 
v. José A. Yap (Exec. Sec.), Union Seminary Building, 1648 Taft Avenue, Manila. 
Puerto Rico.—Concilio Evangélico de Puerto Rico. 
Rev. Benjamin Santana, P.O. Box 2247, San Juan. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Rev. Jorgelina Lozada, Tucuman 358-6to L., Buenos Aires. 
Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. Mr C. E. Tuboku-Metzger, P.O. Box 404 
Freetown. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. Dr A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 672, Johannesburg. 
§weden.—Svenska MissionsrAdet. 
Rev. Arvid Stenstrém, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm Va. 
Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Switzerland.—* Conseil Suisse des iclens Evangéliques. 
Rev. J. Badertscher, 14 Boulevard des Tranchées, Geneva. 
Thalland.— National Christian Council. 
Rev. Leck Taiyong, Correspondent, c/o Council of the Church of Christ in Thailand 
and Affiliated Missions, 138 Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
United States.—Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the Churches of Christ 


in the U.S.A. Rev. Dr Luther A. Gotwald, Dr Irene A. Jones, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The following Councils, though not members of the IMC, are listed for information. 
Angola.—Alianca Evangélica de Angola. Rev. James Russell, C.P.1223-C, Luanda. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangélico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 

Congo Belge.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. R. V. de Carle Thompson, Boite-Postale 

3094, Léopoldville-Kalina. 

Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. Rev. A. C. Strong, P.O. Box 127, Addis Ababa. 
French West Africa.—Fédération des Missions Protestantes en A.O.F. Rev. G. E. Mabille, 

141 rue de Bayeux, Dakar. 

Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. Paul Fueter, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi. 
Madagascar.—Conseil des Eglises. Rev. F. C. Carpenter, 6 rue Georges V, Tananarive 
Mozambique.—Christian Council. Rev. André Clerc, C.P. 21, Lourenco Marques. 
Nassau.—Christian Council. Rev. E. Bambury, P.O. Box 127, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev. W. J. Wood, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. N. C. Bernard, P.O. Box 413, Blantyre. 
Okinawa.—Christian Council. Rev. Seike Halada, c/o Mr Walter Krider, Central P.O., 

Box 46, Naha. 

Peru.—National Evangelical Council. Dr Herbert Money, Apartade 2566, Lima. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Christian Conference. 

Rev. Herbert Carter, Greenhills, P.O. Box 8160, Causeway, Salisbury. 
Tanganyika.—Christian Council. Rev. Reuben Pedersen, Lutheran Mission, Singida. 
Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Rev. S. A. McKean, Stanmore Avenue, Port-of-Spain. 


Uruguay.—Federacidn de Iglesias Evangélicas del Uruguay. (Affiliated with River Plate) 
Luis E. Odell, Exec. Sec., Av. Casilla Correo 445, Montevideo. 
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I. History 
LIGHTS AND SHADES OF CHRISTENDOM. 
H. Pakenham-Walsh. Vol. 2: a.p. 1000 
to 1556. 386 pp. Rs7. 1950. Vol. 3: 
A.D. 1556 to the Present Day. 382 pp. 
Rs 8. 1957. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society. /. 


A review is in preparation. 


APOSTLES OF PALESTINE: The local back- 
ground to the New Testament Church. 
Eric F. F. Bishop. 258 pp. London: 
Lutterworth Press. 30s. 1958. . 2. 

See review, p. 128. 
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(with special reference to the 
centuries). John Foster. 24 pp. Bir 
mingham: Berean Press. 2s. 19 

The tenth Joseph Smith Memorial Lecture. 


THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION: A 
Sxetcu. G. F. S. Gray. viii+180 
London: S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 1958. 4, 
See review, p. 111. 


TWoRSHIP IN THE ANGLICAN COMM 
R. F. Hettlinger. Anglican Theo 
fee (Evanston, Illinois), 1958 (J 


TA Survey OF THE YEAR 1958. 
Epitor. IRM, 1959 (Jan.), 3-84. 6. 
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}PROBLEMES CARDINAUX DE LA MISSION 
CONTEMPORAINE. Henry van Straelen. 

lise Vivante oo, Louvain), 1958 
(Sept.Oct.), 354-71. 7. 


+Le MOUVEMENT caxicutnaws DANS LE 
CATHOLICISME. Louis Rumpf. Revue de 
lage Off Théologie et de Philosophie (Lausanne), 
), Rev) 1958 (2), 116-25. 8. 


History of Missionary Societies 


INARIES, CHINESE AND DIPLOMATISTS: 
The American Protestant Missionary 
Movement in China, 1890-1952. Paul 
A, Varg. xii+335 pp. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press. $6. London: 
Oxford University Press. 48s. 1958. 9. 


A review is in preparation. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 
AFRICAN MISSION FIELD. 
Gerdener. 286 pp. Cape Town: 
N. G. Kerk-Uitgewers. Obtainable 
London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott. 
18s. 6d. 1958. 10. 


Covers the fifty years since Professor du Plessis’s 
History of Christian Missions in South Africa, 

P stressing specially the change in the relations 

between ‘ older’ and ‘ younger ’ churches. 

OF THE SOUTHERN IsLEs: The story 

of the Melanesian Mission. C. E. Fox. 

xv+272 pp. Illus. London: Mowbray. 

17s. 6d. 1958. JI. 

See review, p. 99. 
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ON- Gedenkjahr 1958. H.-W. Gensichen. 
Mi] EMZ, 1958 (June), 76-80; (Aug.), 


108-13 ; (Sept.), 142-5. 12. 
FUNFZIG JAHRE JESUITEN 
Joseph Roggendorf, s.j. 
Zeit (Freiburg/Breisgau), 
37-42. 13. 
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II. Missionary Biography 


Time TO SPEAK. Michael Scott. 358 pp. 
London: Faber. 21s. Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday. $4.50. 1958. 14. 


Bit 
1058, 3) The life story of the Anglican priest who has 
become a spokesman before the court of world 
opinion for the rights of South Africa coloured 
peoples. Dramatic and revealing. 
I Loox Back. Stephen J. Corey. 

8 pp. Lexington, Ky.: College of the 
Bible. np. 1958. 15. 

Autobiography of Dr Stephen J. Corey, for 
Many years retary and then President of the 
Disciples of Christ foreign missionary agency, 
later President of the College of the Bible. 

, THERON RANKIN: APOSTLE OF ADVANCE. 
J.B. Weatherspoon. 157 pp. Nashville, 
= Broadman Press. $2.75. 1958. 
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Biography of a forward-looking leader in 
Southern Baptist missions, first a missionary in 
China and the Orient, then for eight years until 
his death in 1953 Executive Secretary of the 
Foreign Missions Board. 


MCFARLAND OF SIAM. _ Bertha Blount 
McFarland. 313 pp. NY: Vantage 
Press. $4.95. 1958. 17. 


A biography of a well-known medical missionary 
in Siam from 1886 to 1942, by his wife, deals 
mainly with his contribution to the introduction 
of western medicine into Siam, his friendly and 
influential relations with the royal families, his 
exploratory travels and production of medical 
texts and a Thai-English dictionary. 

MARY FLORENCE DENTON AND_ THE 
DOsHISHA. Frances Benton Clapp. 
439 pp. Kyoto, Doshisha University 
Press. ¥650. 1955. 18. 

Sixty years a Congregational missionary in 
Japan, intimately associated with Doshisha 
University, twice decorated by the Japanese 
government, a magnetic and unforgettable person- 
ality—this biography is a loving record of Miss 
Denton, ‘ Doshisha Treasure ’, and of her unique 
life and work. 

SHADOW OF THE ALMIGHTY: THE LIFE AND 
TESTAMENT OF Jim ELuiot. Elisabeth 


Elliot. 256 pp. NY: Harper. $3.75. 
1958. 19. 
Biography of Jim Elliot, young missionary of 


the Wycliffe Bible Translators, who with four 
others was murdered by the Auca Indians of 
Ecuador in 1956. Embodies selections from 
Elliot’s journals and letters. By his wife, author 
of Gates of Splendour. 


TDET FORSTE LUTHERSKE MISJONSFORSOK 


UTENFOR Europa. Harald Stene Dehlin. 
NOTM, 1958 (3), 168-75. 20. 


Ill. The Older Churches 


A _Licut THROUGH THE IRON CURTAIN. 
Dickran H. Boyajian. 75 pp. NY: 
Vantage Press. $2.75. 1957. 21. 

A native-born Armenian and now naturalized 

S citizen, a delegate to the National Church 
Assembly in C rolled Armenia in 
1955, describes his journey, experiences and 
impressions. 


CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION. Wolfgang 
Leonhard; translated from the German 
by C. M. Woodhouse. 447 pp. Chicago : 
Regnery. $6.50. 1958. 22. 

A young German Communist grows up in 
Russia and is trained for foreign service; dis- 
illusioned, he breaks with Stalinism in 1949 and 
moves to Hungary, thence to England. An 
absorbing true story about Russia from the inside. 

POLAND: Its PropLe Its Society Its 
CuLtTureE. Clifford R. Barnett and 
others. 471 pp. New Haven, Conn.: 
Human Relation Area Files. $7.50. 
1958. 23. 

An analysis of the function and interrelationships 
of Polish society; changing sociological, economic 


and cultural aspects and Poland’s development as 
a Soviet satellite. 
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METHODISM IN ALASKA AND HAWAII: 
New PATTERNS FOR LIVING TOGETHER. 
W. Vernon Middleton. 144 pp. NY: 

of Missions of Methodist Church. 
1958. 24. 

A popular description of these two distant but 
important parts of the USA and of the pioneering 
work of t Methodist Church. Ends with a 
hopeful forward look. 


Tue Puerto Ricans. Christopher Rand. 

178 pp. NY: Oxford University Press. 
$3.75. 1958. 25. 

A comprehensive and sensitive investigation of 
the Puerto Rican population in New York City, 
its historical and social backgrounds, its problems 
and difficulties. Informative and well-written. 


Up From Puerto Rico. Elena Padilla. 
317 pp. NY: Columbia University 
Press. $5. 1958. 26. 

A Columbia University anthropological team 
studied for three years a portion of three- 
fourths of a ~aoe Puerto Ricans who live in 
New York City and produced this factual, 
work of Pre and highly readable book. The 
work of Protestant and maqen Catholic churches 
in ‘ Eastville ’ is cove: 


“— TOWARD Passos. Martin Luther 
Jr. 230 pp. NY: Harper. 
$25 o8. 1958. 27. 


A gifted young church and fi N 
leader narrates his race’s panels, “non-violent 
resistance in Montgomery, Alab i 
his own social and religious siihocenbe. " * This 
book may well become a Christian classic,’ says 
Bishop James A. Pike. 


Dre ORTHODOXEN KIRCHEN. Berthold 


Spuler. Internationale kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift (Bern), 1958 (3), 129-56. 28. 
{Dire NEUE VERFASSUNG DER BRUDER- 
UnitatT. Heinz Motel. EMZ, 1958 
(Aug.), 97-108. 29. 








IV. The Lands of the Younger 


Churches 
Japan 
HIsTORICAL STORIES OF gen aH - 
JAPAN. J. Natori. 


ee Press. $1. Ew (in Eis. “fo: 1957. 


mm | World War II a Japanese Christian 
Pinrtotia r wrote these histori sketches about 
ow in Japan from ancient to modern 


ay ee OF NAGASAKI. Frederick 
Vincent Williams. 160 pp. Fresno, 
ae F igeaomiel Library Guild. $3.75. 


A continuous history of Roman Catholicism in 
Japan, from Francis Xavier to the time of the 
atomic bombing of Nagasaki, upon new 
researches, with special attention to the hosts of 
martyrs for the faith and the ‘discovery of the 
lost Christians’ in 1865. 
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JAPANESE ETIQUETTE: AN INTRODUCTION, 
















World Fellowship Committee of th (Indo- 
YWCA of Tokyo. 157 p pp. Rutlang r 
Vt: Tuttle. $2.50. 3rd printing. 1958 Tue Dieu 
> : 1945-195: 
Interesting chapters on Japanese customs NY: Ha 
courtesies, dress, weddings and funerals, a 
arrangements, tea ceremony, holidays and ann abt 
events. embracing | 
Korea po gg 
FOLKLORE AND CUSTOMS rf, Koma a ts 
Hyontay Kim. 132 5 
Korea Information Service = THE EDGE 
1957. 33. _— . 
By a member of the Korean Goodwill at be 
to Europe and America in 1957 to explain Korea A dedica 
culture and ways. — ie 
Chin told with si 
A SHORT | 
THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF THE DAY 
MUNIST CHINA: POLITICAL AND Martin F 
LOGICAL DIRECTIONS OF FOREIGN POLICY} $3, 195: 
42 pp. NY: Institute of Pacific Ri The rise 
tions. $1. 1958. 34. period of 
A carefully documented study, by the sooentes 
of Political Science at University of Calif to be the f 
Tue BLACK Book on Rep Cuina. Ed bodia. By 
Hunter. 172 pp. NY: The Book Siam UNDE 
mailer. $2. 1958. 35. Associat 
A sensational indictment of the Communist Walter | 
régime in China. One chapter is entitled) Augustir 
* Martyred Religion’. Prepared for the Committed Erudite 
of One Million Against Admission of Com last autoc 
munist China to the UN of 
ConFucIAN CHINA AND ITs M spe 
Fate. Joseph R. Levenson. 223 cage 
Berkeley: University of California THe LAND 
$5. 1958. 36. a 
Continuity and in Chinese Confuci r 
civilization; remains of the old culture in An acct 
new revolutionary society ; by a young sch account oO} 
the University of California. Ree 
A SYLLABUS OF THE HISTORY OF - 
ATION AND CULTURE. L. a 
rington Goodrich and Henry C. F OccuPa 
59 pp. NY: The China Society The Ha 
America. $1.50. 1958. 37. 45 
A helpful outline for the study of A ho! 
civilization from ancient times to the p iat - 
with references to the best books on each Oris eff 
First published in 1929, this is the 6th a nose 
revised. excellent i 
THE REBEL EMPEROR. Lady THE Post 
ANDERSON. 356 pp. London: Go BATAKS 
25s. 1958. 38. in 
See review, p. 103. Yale U: 
{DIE GEISTIGE SITUATION IM HE $3.50. 
CHINA. Thaddaus Hang. Univer. ay & 
(Stuttgart), 1956 (6), 605-12. 39. half 
See also 9 (American Missionary Movement).} the HRB 


















South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Philippines) 


DipLOMACY OF SOUTHEAST ASIA, 
1945-1958. Russell H. Fifield. 584 pp. 
is ace) =NY: Harper. $7.50. 1958. 40. 

nd annual Dr Fifield, university professor, former diplomat 
and extensive traveller, presents a scholarly, all- 
embracing study of foreign licies and inter- 
national relations in a critical region of today’s 
world. Valuable information and interpretation 
together with a comprehensive bibliography 
combine to make this an important book. 


$2.50] THE EDGE OF Tomorrow. Thomas A. 
Dooley, M.D. 208 pp. NY: Farrar, 

_| Straus and Cudahy. $2.75. 1958. 41. 

‘in Ki A dedicated young American Christian doctor 
and his five friends start a jungle hospital in little- 
known and danger-filled OS; a moving story 
told with sincerity and humility. 

A SHorT History OF CAMBODIA: FROM 
THE DAYS OF ANGKOR TO THE PRESENT. 
Martin F. Herz. 141 pp. NY: Praeger. 
$3. 1958. 42. 

The rise and fall of Angkor’s civilization, the 

iod of French protectorate, the struggle for 
independence and complex _ international 
situation today form the subject of what is said 
to be the first connected written history of Came 
bodia. By an American diplomatic officer. 


Siam UNDER Rama II. Monographs of the 
Association for Asian Studies no. IV. 

communig Walter F. Vella. 180 Pp. NY: Jj. J. 
Augustin, Inc. $5. 1957. 43. 

Erudite research into the reign of old Siam’s 

last autocratic king, throwing light on many 
of modern Wamses history. Exhaustive 
ibliography in Thai and western languages. 
ral references to western Christian missions. 

THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF MALAYA AND 
SINGAPoRE. Joanna Moore. 88 pp. 
NY: Macmillan. $1.50. 1958. 44. 

An accurate, sympathetic, concise and timely 
account of Malaya and Singapore, written after 
the establishment of the new Federated State of 
Malaya, Aug. 31, 1957. 

THe CRESCENT AND THE RISING SUN: 
INDONESIAN ISLAM UNDER THE JAPANESE 
OccupaTion. Harry J. Benda. 320 pp. 
> Hague: van Hoeve. $4.36. 1958. 

A scholarly political history of Indonesia with 
special attention to the Japanese interregnum 
and its effect on the Muslim community. Volumin- 
ous notes, bibliography in several languages, 
excellent index. 

THe PosTwAR MIGRATION OF THE TOBA- 
BaTaks To East SumaTRA. Clark E. 

ngham. 189 pp. New Haven: 
Yale eae Asia Studies. 


™ $3.50. 1958. 
niver: Since 1950 a dramatic migration has taken 
from around Lake Toba to East Sumatra. 


half of the Batak people are Christians (of 
the HRBP, Batak Protestant Church) who in 









Committed 








sollanc 








churches. Significant sociological research. 
THE WiLopo CABINET, 


VILLAGE LIFE IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


INDIA’s CHANGING VILLAGES: 
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moving eastward have established many new 


1952-1953: A 
TURNING POINT IN Post-REVOLUTIONARY 
INDONESIA. Herbert Feith. 212 pp. 
NY: Institute of Pacific Relations. 
$3.50. 1958. 47. 

New data on an important period in modern 
Indonesian history and its shaping of subsequent 
events. Skilful research and clear judgments. 


Rice Roots. Arthur Goodfriend. 209 pp. 


as Simon & Schuster. $3.95. 1958. 


A business man, government official, noted 
writer and ‘ plain American’ describes his year 
in Indonesia, the life of the people at the ‘ rice 
roots’ and their attitudes toward the US. A 
book of warm understanding and sympathies, 
critical of American errors yet constructive in its 
proposals. 


THE West New Guinea Dispute. Justus 


M. van der Kroef. 43 pp. NY: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. $1.50. 1958. 49. 
A brief survey of the principal issues involved 
in the clash between the Netherlands and Indonesia 
regarding the status of West New Guinea. 


Nine Dayak NiGuts. W. R. Geddes. 


144 pp. Melbourne: Oxford University 
Press. 1957. 50. 


A two-year anthropological study of a Land 
Dayak village in Sarawak, recorded with scientific 
accuracy and sympathetic insight. 


TLaos: Po.itics, ELECTIONS AND FOREIGN 


. Robert Gilkey. Far Eastern 
Survey (NY), 1958 (June), 89-94. 5/1. 


tA PsALm For Icorots. William Henry 


Scott. Anglican Theological Review 
; gore Illinois), 1958 (July), 189-203. 
52. 


See also 146a (Church Growth in Indonesia) 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
_ Oscar 
Lewis. 364 pp. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press. $7.50. 1958. 53. 
Skilful, first-hand field research into the economic 
organization and social life of a peasant village 
near Delhi, India, by the professor of anthropology 
at University of Illinois, who is also consultant for 
the Ford Foundation in India. Especially valuable 
for its insights into caste and the jajmani system. 
HUMAN 
FAcTorS IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 
S. C. Dube. 230 pp. _ Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. $3.50. London: 
Routledge, Kegan Paul. 25s. 1958. 54. 
Record of a three-year rural community develop- 
ment project in Uttar Pradesh Province and 
evaluation of problems and results. The research 
was sponsored by the Indian Programme of 
Cornell University and carried out largely by 
Indian workers. 
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INDIA’s FoREIGN PoLticy: AN INTERPRETA- 
TION. Michael Brecher. 31 pp. NY: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 60 cents. 
1957. 55. 

Analysis of the dynamics of Indian foreign 
policy, as formulated by Prime Minister Nehru 
and supported by the bulk of Indian public opinion. 

THE ECONOMY OF PAKISTAN. J. Russell 
Andrus and Azizali F. Mohammed. 
517 pp. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. $8.50. 1958. 56. 

A broad, analytical study of the main aspects of 


Pakistan economy and its ch since in d- 
ence, by an American economic officer with co- 
operation from government ministries and 


institutions. 


BUILDING A WELFARE STATE IN BURMA, 
1948-1956. Frank W. Trager. 119 pp. 
NY: Institute of Pacific Relations. 
$4. 1957. 

The author believes that Burma, in ae. of 
slow, steady ee a ase 
economy fy welfare state for all the people. 

tNew Frontiers OF Faitu. P. D. Devan- 
andan. NCCR, 1958 (Aug.), 302-9; 
(Sept.), 356-62. 58. 

+THE RENASCENCE OF HINDUISM IN INDIA. 
Paul D. Devanandan. Ecumenical 
~ nd (Geneva), 1958 (Oct.), 52-65. 





bees at 2 igs ta Wilhelm 
Pochhammer. hweizer Monatshefte 
(Ziirich), 1958 in S11 18. 60. 
+DIE SOZIALE REVOLUTION IM HEUTIGEN 
INDIEN. Sardar K. M. Panikkar 
er? gga (Stuttgart), 1956 (11), 1137- 


See also 145 (Industrial Evangelism). 


The Near East and North Africa 
THE MIDDLE EAsT IN TRANSITION: STUDIES 
IN CONTEMPORARY History. Walter Z. 
oe ed. 512 pp. NY: Prager. 
$8.75. 1958. 62. 

Thirty-four authorities in America, Europe and 
the Middle East analyze recent social and political 
changes and the effects of Communist influence in 

this ‘ most sensitive trouble spot of the world ’. 
AraB UNITY: HOPE AND FULFILLMENT. 

ye des A. Sayegh. 272 pp. NY: Devin- 
$4. 1958. 63. 
The author, a Christian Arab, one of the ablest 
N, beli 
fe tg 
ins, 
nationalism ’ and a unified political system. 


JORDAN: Its Psopie, Its Society, Its 
CuLtureE. Geo L. Harris. 246 pp. 
New Haven: HRAF Press. $5.50. 
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Government, foreign relations, economy, social | {DIE AFRIK 
life and culture of this new ie poor Muslim _. 
natiga, cogeht Ja the termol of Midsanern Some | Kempten 

ALGERIA: THE REALITIES. Germaine | {DIE PUR’ 
Tillion; translated from the French aby —. 
Ronald Matthews. 115 pp. NyY:| (Berlin), . 
Knopf. $3. 1958. 65. {PROBLEME 

a ae by ben Als ins | GESEHEN. 

st, feve wi 
once se sme Res French wanes wie = _— 
lived many years among these people. . 

+THe Rue or LAw IN THE ARAB MIDDLE 
East. Richard H. Nolte. MW, 1958|(from the S 
(Oct.), 295-307. 66. the 

+GLimpses OF TURKISH OPINION. K. H, we om 
Henrey. MW, 1958 (Oct.), 315-21. 67, nie bs 

THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT} _Adaptati: 
OF THE SUDAN. Omer M. Osman,| the slowly 
International Labour Review (Geneva),| entisth-s 
1958 (Oct.), 329-47. 68. deen W 

TDas ORAKLE ALS MITTEL DER RECHTS| and Rict 
FINDUNG IM ALTEN a <> Otto} Calif.: § 
Kaiser. Zeitschrift fiir ligions—und 1958. 7 
Geistesgeschichte (K6ln), 1958 (3), 193-] First cor 
208. 69. the whole 

in the thro 
Africa (General) — ~ 

AFRICA BIBLIOGRAPHY SERIES (based on} dispensable 
the bibliographical card index of the| ApAMAWA. 
International African Institute): West} Kirk-Gr 
Africa General, Ethnography/Sociology,} Universi 
Linguistics. Ruth Jones. 116 pp.| History 
London: International African Institue icturesqui 
£3, 15s. 1958. 70. ob ng 

eer teen edition, see 1958 (Oct.) Bibliography | to Christia 
no. " 

AFRIQUE AMBIGUE. Geo Belandier. me Ree 
198771. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1330F| p,pipe 

wise young French ethnologist looks at th <7 
gavin of African civilization today and ask 
the question, ‘Whither?’ One chapter deab} SOUS IN 
with religious sects. Non Ch 

Tue UNniTep STATES AND AFRICA: Tu} Whole n 
AMERICAN ASSEMBLY, COLUMBIA UNIVER} {ZuR SOZ! 
siry. Walter Goldschmidt, ed. 252 IN No 
fs Columbia University. $1. 1 Anthrop 

457-72. 

b f 
sa Peer” polka? Sfetees tad INOTAS 5 
economies, racial situations and issues, culture} DA TRI 
and changing values, and American interests is Cultura 
Africa. Indispensable reference material for 1957 (J 

* Africanists ’. 82 

FREE CONSENT IN AFRICAN MARRIAGE} 
Lucy Mair. 12 pp. London: The Ant- 

Slavery Society. 1958. 73. ( 

An address to the annual meeting of the Ant 
Slavery Society for the Protection of Huma} {MAKERE 
Rights, June 26th, 1958. Includes record @f Gripen 
subsequent discussion. 
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{Die AFRIKANISCHE REVOLUTION. Oskar Margaret Macpherson. Zaire (Bruxelles), 
_. Hochland (Miinchen und 1958 (4), 349-63. 83. 
pten), 1955-56 (4), 331-41. 74. TTHE PLACE OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE IN 
{Die ome age rl Uacanpba. B. E. C. Hopwood. Inter- 
NUNG. win ler. ociologus ti 
(Berlin), 1958 (2), 125-39. 75. aa. _ 
{PROBLEME AFRIKAS, ‘ NICHTAMTLICH” See also 149 (Church growth in Uganda). 
GESEHEN. Willy Borngiisser. Deutsches 
Pfarrerblatt (Essen), 1958 (19), 433-6. South Africa 
76. (from South of the Cunene and 
West Africa Zambezi rivers) 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including RACE CLASSIFICATION IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


the East and Central Sudan) 
LocAL GOVERNMENT IN WEST AFRICA. 


R by L.Gray Cowan. 292 pp. NY: Columbia 
‘| University Press. $5. 1958. 77. 

OPMENT Adaptations of western political institutions to 

Osman, | the slowly changing old tribal society and its 

eneva), twentieth-century needs, in British and French 
West Africa. An important background study. 

FRENCH WEST AFRica. Virginia Li on ar 
RECHTS-| and Richard Adloff. 626 pp. Stanford, 
Otto} Calif.: Stanford University Press. $8.75. 

ns 1958. 78. 

}), 193- First complete study in the English language of 
the whole territory of French West Africa, now 
in the throes of tremendous change: the political 
scene, the economy, social and cultural develop- 
ments, Islam and Christian missions. An in- 

sed on| dispensable reference work. 

of the| ADAMAWA, PasT AND Present. A. H. M. 

|, West] Kirk-Greene. 230 PP. NY: Oxford 

ciology,} University Press. $5.60. 1958. 79. 

16 pp. History of the past 150 years in Adamawa, 

istitute, | picturesque province of Northern Nigeria; also 
its geography, ethnology and government adminis- 

‘ tration, b: on new researches. Many references 

iography | to Christian missions and the expansion of Islam. 

landie {LA RESPONSABILITE CHRETIENNE DANS LES 

1 330 F. REGIONS DE TRANSFORMATION SOCIALE 

‘| RAPIDE: RAPPORT SUR L’ENQUETE MENEE 

ks at th} PARMI DES PROTESTANTS AFRICAINS DE 
.? ‘ass | - AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE ET EQUATORIALE 
ter deas} SOUS INFLUENCE FRANCAISE. Le Monde 
Non Chrétien (Paris), 1958 (Jan.—June), 

+ Tur} whole number. 80. 

UNIVER} {ZUR SOZIALEN ORGANISATION DER ANGAS 

252 IN Norp-NiceriaA. Richard Mohr. 

ae ietirepes Freiburg/Schweiz), 1958 (3-4), 

pociall, tNoTAS SOBRE A VIDA FAMILIAR E JURIDICA 

, culture DA TRIBO FuLa. Eduino Brito. Boletim 

—a Cultural da Guiné Portuguese (Bissau), 
oy (Julho), 301-14; 1958 (Jan.), 7-23. 

re Anti- East and Central Africa 

(from the Zambezi to the 

the Ant Juba river) 

— tMAKERERE COLLEGE AND ITS OLD 

4 Stupents. J. E. Goldthorpe and 





Its EFFECT ON HUMAN BEINGS. Muriel 
Horrell. 79 pp. Johannesburg: South 
African Institute of Race Relations. 
2s. 6d. 1958. 85 

* An exhaustive study, fully documented in both 
human and legislative terms.’ Published in the 
* Fact Papers ’ series. 


AFRICAN TAXATION. Muriel Horrell. 
Johannesburg: South African Institute 
of Race Relations. 1s. 6d. 1958. 86. 


A detailed analysis of African taxation, published 
in the * Fact Papers ’ series. 


THE Po.itics OF INEQUALITY: SOUTH 
AFRICA SINCE 1948. Gwendolen M. 
Carter. 535 pp. NY: Praeger. $7.50. 
London: Thames and Hudson. 63s. 
1958. 87. 

History, analysis of political and legislative 
structure, educational system, the Press and other 
cultural aspects are presented with scholarly 
discernment. 

See also /0 (Mission Field Development); 21] 
(SABRA Conference). 


America and the West Indies 


AMERICAN CHURCHES AND THE NEGRO. 
W. D. Weatherford. Boston: Christo- 
pher Publishing House. $3.50. 1957. 88. 

See review, p. 109. 


THE CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
Marjorie W. Marter, ed. 73 PP. NY: 
National Council of Churches. 75 cents. 
1955. 89. 

Opportune and serviceable research into the 
Chinese communities and Chinese Christian 
churches of America, by secretaries of the National 
Council of Churches with the aid of the Rev. 
Peter Shih of Boston. 


THE UNITED Fruit COMPANY IN LATIN 
AMERICA. Stacy May & Galo Plaza. 
263 pp. Washington, D.C.: National 
Planning Association. $4.50. 1958. 90. 


Thorough, objective research into the history 
and business operations of the Uni Fruit 
Company in six countries of Central and South 
America, and an assessment of its strength and 
weaknesses in relation to the social life and 
economy of the area. 
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Peru. G. H. S. Bushnell. 207 pp. NY: 
Praeger. $5. Illus. 1957. 9/. 
A history of old Peru and the high Peruvian 
civilizations, based on recent archaeological 
discoveries. The period covered is 7000 B.c. to 
A.D. 1500. In the Ancient Peoples and Places 


JUNGLE CALL. Monsignor Joseph Cacella. 
399 pp. NY: St Anthony’s Welfare 
Center. $3.50. 1956. 92. 


A Roman Catholic priest from Portugal writes 
of his missionary service among the Indians of the 
Amazon jungle. 

AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE 
ATTITUDES OF VARIOUS PROTESTANT 
BODIES REGARDING MISSIONARY Work 
IN LaTIN AMERICAN CouNTRIES. Vicente 


Castro Robles. 198 pp. San Francisco 
be a Seminary: MST Thesis. 


Research based upon study of historical materials 
and correspondence with 41 missionary socie 
Available in Missionary Research Library, NY. 

Die SOZIALE UND POLITISCHE ORGANISA- 
TION DER WARRAU. Johannes Wilbert. 
Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und 
eae (Kéln-Opladen), 1958 
(2), 272-91. 94. 

DER WIEDERAUFSTIEG DER INDIANISCHEN 
KULTURWELT IN UNSERER ZEIT. Wilfried 


Nolle. Universitas (Stuttgart), 1958 (5), 
523-7. 95. 
The Pacific Islands 
Aku-Aku. Thor Heyerdahl. ae 


from the Norwegian by F. 
384 pp. London: 
21s. Chicago: Rand McNally. $6.95. 
Illus. 1958. 96. 

Further archaeological studies and explorations 
on lonely Easter Island in the southern Pacific, 
confirming the author’ s theories of first settlement 
by Peruvian a d years ‘ore 
Columbus. 

SocIAL eg nag IN POLYNESIA. 
Marshall D. 306 pp. Seattle: 
en of Washington Press. $4.50. 

A at study of an entire culture area 
showing that social strata have resulted from 
differentiation of economic functions rather than 
from property inequalities. 

THE Gops Depart: A SAGA OF THE 
HAWAIIAN KINGDoM. Kathleen Dicken- 
son Mellen. 300 pp. NY: Hastings 
House. $5. 1956. 98. 

This continuation of a three-volume work 
recounts the losing battle of the kings who suc- 
pomp Kaahumanu against foreign corruption 


the disintegration of their island kingdom, 
1832.75. . 


Lyon. 
Allen a, "Unwin. 
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Gusinde. Anthro, ae & (Creiburg/Schweiz, 
1958 (3-4), 497-57 


Fields (General) 


COLLOQUIUM ON OVERSEAS CHINESE. Edited 
by Morton H. Fried. viii+80 pp. NY: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. $1.50, 
1958. 100. 


Papers presented at the Colloquium, hee 4 
1957, of the American Anthropological As: 
are published with the purpose of bringing materia} 
on a long-standing field of interest to a wider 
public and of discovering within it further sources 
and experience on which to draw. 


Discovery OF AsIA. Kalidas Nag. 789 pp. 
Calcutta: Institute of Asian 
Relations. $15. 1957. J01. 


An eminent Indian scholar seeks to interpret 
the history, interrelationships and undeveloped 
possibilities of Asian cultures. 


East AND West. Arnold J. Toynbee, 
243 pp. London and NY: Oxford 
21s. $4.50. 1958, 


University Press. 
102. 


The travelogue of an eminent historian and 
scholar of religions and cultures, describing the 
highlights of his seventeen-month journey around 
the world in 73 chapters, marked by profound 
observations and compassionate insights. 


THE Far East. Paul H. Clyde. 803 aor 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
$7.95. 3rd ed. 1958. 103. 

Revised again after the editions of 1948 ani 
1952, this broad survey history, with interwoven 
stories of China, Japan, Korea and Philippines 
under the impact of Europe and America, remains 
a standard book for study and reference. Criticism 
may be expected of certain emphases and points 
of view. 

Mayor GOVERNMENTS 4 Facog Comm 
McT. Kahin, ed. Pp 
— University hae. 7. 15. 


akistan and = weg og five oR 
authorities on the Far East. Excellent biblio 
graphies. 


{PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES AND EMPLOY: 
MENT CREATION IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
Economies. International Labour Review 
(Geneva), 1958 (Aug.), 121-50. 105. 


TJAPANESE ATTITUDES TOWARD COMMUNIST 
CuinA. Shao-chuan Leng. Far Easter 
Survey (NY), 1958 (June), 81-9. 106. 


{DIE GEISTIGEN KRAFTE ASIENS = DER 
KRISE DER GEGENWART. A. Bharati. 
ee (Stuttgart), 1958 (6), 561-72. 


on VERANTWORTUNG DER KIRCHEN IN 
Asien. Heinz Giinther. EMZ, 1958 
(Sept.), 129-37. 108. 
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{EUROP AISCHE pnt a ag IN ASIEN 
UND AFRICA HEUTE. J. E. Lesslie New- 
yy EMZ, 1958 (Sept. ), 139-42. 


{KAMPEN OM ORIENTENS MANNISKA. Samuel 
Palmer. SMT, 1958 (3), 129-43. 110. 


V. Works of Reference 


(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


CunA YEARBOOK 1957-1958. China 
Yearbook Editorial Board. 768 pp. 
Taipei, Taiwan: China Publishing 
Company. $6.50 (in US). 1958. JJ]. 

The China Handbook now becomes the China 
Yearbook, with general information on China and 
especially Taiwan, chapters on the National 
Government and international affairs, a section 
on the Communist régime from the Nationalist 
point of view, chronology, Who’s Who of Taiwan 
and oversea notables. 

U.S. CATHOLIC OVERSEAS MISSIONARY 
PERSONNEL. — Secretariat. 120 pp. 
Washington, DC: Mission Secretariat. 
$1. 1958. 112. 


Carefully prepared statistics of Roman Catholic 
foreign missionary work from the United States, 
showing 6,124 priests, Brothers, Sisters and laity 
serving abroad. Introduction by Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen, comparative field statistics, lists of mission- 
ary societies and institutes. 

WortD Economic Survey 1957. United 
Nations, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. 227 pp. NY: United 
Nations. $2.50. 1958. 113. 

Detailed study of current economic facts and 
trends and various types of countries, especially 
problems of inflation. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE AFRICAN COLLECTION 
IN THE MOORLAND FOUNDATION HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Dorothy B. 
Porter, ed. 398 pp. Washington, DC: 
Howard University Press. $6. 1958. 


Lists nearly five thousand books and reports 
relating to Africa, received in the Howard Univer- 
sity Library prior to 1957, and several hundred 
periodicals and newspapers. A good index. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ARABIAN PENINSULA. 
Eric Macro. 80 pp. Coral Gables, Fla.: 
Ried of Miami Press. $3. 1958. 


Comprehensive list of 2,380 titles of books and 
articles, principally in English. Includes items on 
Christian missions and churches. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


CHuRCH GROWTH AND GROUP CONVER- 
SION. Bishop J. W. Pickett, Dr A. L. 
Warnshuis, the Rev. G. H. Singh 
Dr D. A. McGavran. xii+116 pp. 


Lucknow: Lucknow Publishing House. 
St Louis, Missouri: Christian Board of 
Publication. $2. 1956. 116. 


A review is in preparation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ‘THEOLOGY OF 
MISSIONS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Compiled by Gerald H. Anderson. 
iii+36 pp. Mimeographed. NY: 
Missionary Research Library. $1. 
1958. 17. 


CATHOLIC MIssions: Four GREAT EN- 

CYCLICALS. Thomas J. Burke, SJ, ed. 

3 see NY: Fordham University Press. 
1958. 118. 


— encyclicals on missions by Benedict XV, 
Pius XI (Rerum Fcclesiae) and Pius XII, translated 
into English, with an introduction and index of 
major topics. 


+THE WortD Mission: New FACTS 
SHATTER OLD PATTERNS: What is the 
Nature of the Church? Donald 
McGavran; Divided we stand, Joseph 
M. Kitagawa; The Challenge to 
Christian Exclusiveness, Charles W. 
Forman; The Ghana Assembly in the 
Evolution of Missions, Roswell P. 
Barnes. Religion in Life (Nashville, 
Tenn.), 1958 (Summer), 323-71. 119. 


+Review oF Kraemer. A Seminar on 
Kraemer’s book: Religion and _ the 
Christian Faith: Report and Com- 
ments, M. M. Thomas; Kraemer’s 
Religion and the Christian Faith, John 
B. Carman; The Biblical basis for 
Kraemer’s Thesis: Critique emerging 
from Group Study of his Book, Religion 
and the Christian Faith, Anthony Hanson. 
Religion and Society (Bangalore), 1958 
(June), 59-81. 120. 


TACTUOSA PARTICIPATIO, MISSIONARISCH 
GESEHEN. Wilhelm van Beckum, svd. 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch (Miinster/West- 
falen), 1954, 107-29. 121. 


+Die ERZIEHUNG ALS AUFGABE UND GEFAHR 
FUR pie Kircne. Ake Holmberg. 
Lutherische Rundschau (Stuttgart), 1958- 
59 (2), 172-81. 122. 


THEILIGE SCHRIFT UND MISSIONARISCHE 
GLAUBENSVERKUNDIGUNG. Johannes 
Hofinger, s.j.  Liturgisches Jahrbuch 
(Munster) Westfalen), 1954, 187-209. 


tLITURGISCHE AKKOMMODATION IN DEN 
MISSIONEN. Johannes Hofinger, s.j. 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch (Miinster/West- 
falen), 1954, 1-20. 124. 
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gti MuSIK IM MISSIONARISCHEN GOTTES- 
IENST. Joseph Kellner. Liturgisches 
Jahrbuch (Minster/ Westfalen), 1956 (1/2), 
19-42. 125. 
?tZwet SKIZZEN ZU EINER MISSIONARISCHEN 
ae. Hugo Aufderbeck. 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch (Miinster/West- 
falen), 1958 (2/3), 118-27. 126. 


TNICHT UNSERE SONDERN CHRISTI MISSION: 
Zum Problem der dkumenischen 
Diakonie und der gemeinsamen Missions- 
aufgabe der Kirchen. | Okumenische 
Rundschau © eee aie 1958 (Oct.), 
176-86. 127. 


TDaS DREIFACHE WERK DES anit 
GEISTES UND DIE MISSION HEUTE. 
Bieder. EMM, 1958 (3), 102-17. 128 


TEN VARLDSSTRATEGI FOR ETT OFULL- 
BORDAT UpppraG. Arne Sovik. SMT, 
1958 (3), 156-65. 129. 


TMISJONSFORKYNNELSE 
STRATEGI. Sverre Holth. 
1958 (3), 129-40. 130. 

See also 7 (Current Missionary Problems). 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


BLUEPRINT OF THE MISSIONARY Mg os 
James E. Walsh, m.m. 134 p Mary- 
knoll, NY: Maryknoll Publications. $1. 
1958. 13]. 

World Horizon Reports, no. 19. 


TRAINING VOLUNTARY WORKERS IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. A handbook 
edited by Wilfred Scopes. viii+-148 pp. 

Madras: Christian Literature Society. 
Rs. 3. 1958. 132. 

A revised edition of a handbook for those 
planning, or training people for, the promotion 
of lay responsibility, written in the context of 
churches with a good deal of experience in 

voluntary service ae them. 

VOCATION AND MINiIsTRY. R. 
xiv+184 pp. London: Nisbet, 
1958. 132a. 


A review is in preparation. 


VIII. Missionary Methods 
Bible Translation and Distribution 


‘re 9 INTO BANTU 
LANGUAGES. M. Doke. African 
— Tiiccaem. 1958 (2), 82-99. 


MISJONS- 
NOTM, 


Barry. 
12s. 6d. 


Pe MISSIONAIRE ASPECT VAN DE BIJBEL- 
VERTALING. J. Voorhoeve. De Heerbaan 
irra 1958 (July-Aug.), 127-40. 
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Medical From Miss! 
tTHe Ministry OF HEALING. Honor omy 
Newell. IRM, 1959 GJan.), 85-90. 135.| ijn ein 
TL’ ow — ed aoe. H. Loonie London: | 
Ss e ues et  Religieuses| Boekencen 
(Montpellier 1 57 (4), 329-78. 136. A review is 
tAR MiISSIONSJUKHUSEN BERATTIGODE? |THE FIRST 
Olof Sendel. SMT, 1958 (2), Party THE CHUR 
137. D. Paul. 
TSsuUKVARD OcH HALsovARD, REGERINGS ee 
PROBLEM OCH MiISSIONSPRINCIPER | 1958 1 4 
Eriopien. Fride Hylander. SMT, 1958 Te atitaen 
(2), 82-93. 138. 
tMISSIONSLAKARE I BELGISKA KONGO. Elon . —— 
Mattsson. SMT, 1958 (2), 94-8. 139, Christian 
TDUNKLA FALL. Sten S. Bergman. SMT,| 1958. /4 
1958 (2), 99-102. 140 Tut GROWT 
THALsovArp | emis: Olle Gabinus,| An attem 
SMT, 1958 (2), 103-7. 14]. End-Pa; 
De ONTWIKKELING VAN MEDISCHE ZEND- = : wos 
ING IN STEEDS VERANDERENDE SITUATIES. | jy. stadics 
J. F. de Wijn. De Heerbaan (Amsterdam), | initiated by 
1958 (July—Aug.), 141-54. /42. BIBLIOGRAP 
tim Urwaldhospital in Lambarene. Patrick C 
Martin. Universitas (Stuttgart), 1 Publicati 
(9), 917-25. 143. (M 
See revie' 
THe ROLE OF COMMUNICATIONS ARTS IN} INCLUDID 
MISSION. WORK: PROCEEDINGS OF THE] 1954. P 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE oF} trated. 
MISssION Specia.ists._J. Franklin Ewing,| Suva: C 
ed. 149 pp. NY: Fordham University] See revie 
Press. $2. 1957. 144. {Mission-S 
—— .r mots of  — conference be | 
pr tg An . films, radio, television 4 ool Straelen 
visual aids in missionary work. The report — Breisgau 
——— om by missiologists + wy a record tASIEN, DA 
Social and ee a Straelen 
TINDUSTRIAL EVANGELISM. Z.| Breisgau 
Rolston. NCCR, 1958 (Sept ), 535. {PROBLEMI 
145. RC 
VAN Ki 
IX. The Younger Churches Nederlar 
THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS AND CONFES (Ocgsta: 
SIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CHURCHES § {THE Fut 
or AsiA AND AFRICA.  Gerhardus§ Richard 
Cornelis Oosthuizen. 326 P . Franeker, | 310-20. 
Netherlands: T. Wever. 1958. 146. Some T 
A pioneer effort to study the developing thee | INDIA T 
I 1 thinking of the churches of Asia 
and. Arica as i it finds expression in ther -— 1958 (S 
credal ts. t 
duction Ray ® -- Ay # the A. af ae 
the Church and its indigenization in the environ 
ments of non-Christian religions. 1958 (3 








1958 


Seas 


sfiel 


From MISSION FIELD 1TO INDEPENDENT 
CHURCH: Report on a decisive decade 
in the growth of indigenous churches in 


Indonesia. Hendrik Kraemer. 186 pp. 
London: SCM Press. 28s. The Hague: 
Boekencentrum. Fl. 12.50. 1958. /46a. 


A review is in preparation. 
Tue First Decape: AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA. Rajaiah 


D. Paul. xvi+294 pp. Illus. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society. Rs 12. 
London: Lutterworth Press. 18s. 6d. 
1958. 147. 


See review, p. 105. 


THe LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF SOUTH 
INDIA. With Notes. ix+87 pp. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society. Rs 1.50. 
1958. 148. 


Tut GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN BUGANDA: 
An attempt at Mg ee org yg A 288 Pp. 
End-Paper Map. London: 
25s. 1958. 149. 

A volume which is the outcome of the first of 
the studies in the life of the younger churches 
initiated by the IMC. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES NOUVELLES-HEBRIDES. 
Patrick O’Reilly. xii+304 pp. Paris: 
Publications de la Société des Océanistes 
(Musée de l’Homme). 1958. /50. 

See review, p. 125. 

icons OF THE Fist CATHOLIC MISSION 

INCLUDING THE LORETO PREss, — 
1954. Patrick O’Reill ly. 60 + = 
trated. London: rancis mh 
Suva: Catholic Mission. 30s. 1958. /5J. 

See review, p. 125. 


tMIssSION-STATISTIK UND WIRKLICHKEIT. 
CHRISTENTUM IN JAPAN I. H. van 
Straelen. Wort und Wahrheit (Freiburg/ 
Breisgau), 1956 (3), 173-88. 152. 


tASIEN, DAS EVANGELIUM UND SEINE e 
CHRISTENTUM IN JAPAN II. H. 
Straelen. Wort und Wahrheit (Freiburg/ 

Breisgau), 1956 (4), 253-66. 153. 


tPROBLEMEN VAN EENHEID EN GESCHEIDEN- 
HEID RONDOM DE INDONESISCHE RAAD 
VAN KERKEN. P. D. Latuihamallo 
Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 
(Oegstgeest), 1958 (Oct. ), 47-58. 154. 


{Tae FUTURE OF THE CHURCH IN ASSAM. 
Richard G. Beers. NCCR, 1958 (Aug.), 


310-20. 155. 
Some THOUGHTS ON THE CHURCH IN 
INDIA Topay. R. M. Bennett. NCCR, 


1958 (Sept.), 363-72. 156. 


{KULTURELL ENHET OCH KRISTEN TERMIN- 
oLoci 1 INDIEN. C. G. Diehl. SMT, 
1958 (3), 150-5. 157. 
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TBEKJENNELSEN OG DE UNGE KIRKENE. 

Gunnar Lislerud. NOTM, 1958 (3), 
157-67. 158. 


X. Comity, A a ea and 


nity 
Bréve Histoire DE L’OECUMENISME. Paul 
Conord. 236 pp. Illus. Paris: Société 
Centrale d’Evangélisation. (Collection 

“Les Bergers et les Mages’.) Fr. 630. 
1958. 159. 

By a leading French pastor who has done much 
to interpret the oecumenical movement ” his 
country and to make it a reality in parish lif 

A CATHOLIC PRIMER ON THE eidiaiihens. 
MOVEMENT. Gustave Weigel. 79 pp. 
Westminster, a Newman Press. 
95 cents. 1957. 


First of a series a apers b the omg 
Faculty of Th & pare det Md. 


scholarly critique of Sete and ue 
Catholic oecumenism, and of the confrontation 
of Roman Catholic theology with oecumenism. 
TAUF DEM WEG zuR EINEN WELT. Das 
ZIEL DES JAHRHUNDERTS UND DIE 
CHRISTEN. Anton Béhm. Wort und 
ae gd | + tienes 1956 (2), 


+‘ Uper-KiRCHE’ UND OKUMENISCHE 
BEWEGUNG. W. A. Visser *t Hooft. 


Okumenische Rundschau (Stuttgart), 1958 
(Oct.), 157-76. J6la. 





TPA VAG mor ENHET 1 INDIEN. Tage 
ns. SMT, 1958 (3), 144-9. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of China 
AME CHINOISE ET CHRISTIANISME. 
Houang. 152 pp. Tournai, 
Casterman. Fr. 69. 1958. /62a. 


A review is in preparation. 


Religions of India y 
THE UNIQUENESS OF THE SAIVA SIDDHANTA 
Concept OF Gop. V. Paranioti. Indian 
Journal of Theology Steen, 1958 
(July-Sept.), 86-91. 163. 
+THE TRINITY AND — Peter 
May. Indian Journal of ey 
> utes 1958 (July-Sept.), 92 


F. 
Paris: 


Pr Ee Looks AT Sri AUROBINDO. 
J. . _ cc on of 
Theology (Serampore), u t.), 
99-106. 165. = — 
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tTHE ‘INTEGRATION OF INDIAN PHILOSO- 
PHICAL AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT’. R. 
Panikkar. Religion and Society (Banga- 
lore), 1958 (June), 22-9. 166. 


+RENASCENT Hinpbutsm. P. D. Devanandan. 
Religion and Society (Bangalore), 1958 
(June), 40-58. 167. 


TEEN ONDERZOEK DE GODSDIENSTIGHEID 
VAN DE SHVETASVATARA UPANISHAD EN 
IN VERBAND HIERMEE EEN POGING OM 
none UPANISHAD GLOBAAL TE DATEREN. 

B. Essers. Nederlands  Theologisch 
ae (Ocegstgeest), 1958 (Oct. yt 1-9. 


= also 59 (Renascence of Hinduism). 


Buddhism 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BUDDHISM AND 
Ton The Fumio Masutani. 193 pp. 
Tokyo: The Young East Association. 

$2. ¥1957. 169. 

An earnest attempt, by a Japanese Buddhist 
scholar and educator, to present a judicious 


comparative appraisal of Christianity and Pure 


Land Buddhism. Academic yet sensitive discussion. 


BUDDHISM AND THE RACE QUESTION. G. P. 
Malalasekera & K. N. Janatilleke. 
73 pp. Paris: UNESCO. 150 fr. 
50 cents. 1958. 170. 

Two Buddhist professors argue for the biological 
and spiritual unity of mankind and proclaim the 
tolerance of their faith toward races and 
cultures. 

ZEN AND JAPANESE BUDDHISM. Daisetz T. 
Suzuki. 150 pp. Tokyo: Japan Travel 
Bureau. London: Luzac. 23s. 6d. 
1958. 171. 

The celebrated Japanese religious phtosopher, 
now nearly ninety, distils his —_ scholarshi 
insights in this historical resumé of po orwcan 
Buddhism. For popular reading. 

Tue CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE BUDDHIST. 
An outline by George Appleton. 63 pp. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 
1958. 172. 

No. 3 in the ‘ Christian Approach’ series. 


+ART CHINOIS ET BOUDDHISME. Yau Wan 
Shan. Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 
1958 (Sept.—Oct.), 377-83. 173. 


+Das REICH DES BUDDHA. _ Reinhard 
Raffalt. Hochland (Miinchen’ und 
Kempten), 1956-57 (4), 318-29. 174. 


JUEBER DIE mpeg: ZWISCHEN — 
BUDDHISMUS UND CHRISTENTUM. Erich 
Schick. EMM, A, 1958 (3), 117-28. US 


Islam 


IsLAM IN MODERN 
Cantwell Smith. 


History. Wilfred 
x+317 pp. London: 
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Oxford University Press. 40s. 195g |{DER PHI 
176. SCHICHTLI 
A review is in preparation. Zeitschrif 
PROPHECY IN ISLAM. F. Rahman. 118 schichte ( 
London: Allen and Unwin. 15s. 1958 }flsrazEL—A 
177. Knight. 
A review is in preparation. (London). 
IsLAM: MUHAMMAD AND His “yy 4 
The yg of py —— Jeff 
252 pp. N . $1.75, |r SUNDRY 


1958. 178. 

A well-chosen anthology of traditional Islamic 
literature, for students of religion, edited by the 
Professor of Semitic Languages at Columbia 
University. Index of Koran citations. 

{THE CHALLENGE OF MODERN IDEAS AND 
SOCIAL VALUES TO MusLim Society, 
Muhammad Daud Rahbar. MW, 1958 
(Oct.), 274-85. 179. 


{THE Stupy oF Mus.im ETHICs. 
M. Donaldson. MW, 
286-94. 180. 


+THE DIALOGUE BETWEEN AL-GHAZAli 
AND THE PHILOSOPHERS ON THE ORIGIN 
OF THE WoRLD. Part 2. MW, 1958 
(Oct.), 308-14. /81/. 


TDas GOTTESREICH MUHAMMEDS HEUTE, 
Ernst Bannerth. Hochland (Miinchen 
= Kempten), 1956-57 (3), 241-51, 


ad 
1958 (Oct), 


TISLAMISCHE MyYSTIK UND MODERNE WELT 
ANSCHAUUNG. Mohamad Yahia 
Haschmi. Universitas (Stuttgart), 1956 
(7), 685-90. 183. 

TVERKUNDIGUNG DES EVANGELIUMS GEGEN: 
UBER DEM ISLAM HEUTE. J. W. Sweetman. 
EMZ, 1958 (June), 65-75. 184. 


Judaism 
BEDEUTUNG HAT ISRAEL IM 
HEILSPLAN Gortrtes? Hellmuth Bergmann, 
7 (Ziirich), 1958 (Sept.), 129-46, 


TWELCHE 


See reviev 


Tae GOSPE! 
230 


Pp. 
33.95. 1 
A search 
frustrations 
missionary | 
major non-( 
the Gospel | 
THE RELIc 
SIMPLE 
City, N’ 
1988. Is 


Populariz 


religions, ve 


A New W 
tA CHANGE oF CLImaTe. H. D. pe | uly 


— (Zirich), 1958 (Sept.), 154-61. 


+De Esep JAHWE. W. Ao Ppa Lindonk. 
Nederlands Theologis Tijdschrift 
(Oegstgeest), 1958 (Oct) ). M026. 187. 


+JEZUS EN DE EBeD JAHWE. J. N. Sevenstet. 


Religion 
(June), ’ 


{THe Bas 
DIALOG 
Society 
198. 





Nederlands  Theologisch _ Tijdschrift 
(Oegstgeest), 1958 (Oct.), 27-46. 188. 


?Der Geist IsRAELS UND DIE BOTSCHAFI 
DER KircHeE. Gerhard Jasper. Deutsches 
oo (Essen), 1958 (15), 337-42 


As =(C 
RELIGIO 
Sitas (St 

IGIOD 
Melbo. 





241-51, 
2 WELT 

Yahia 
t), 1956 


| GEGEN’ 
eetman. 


{Der PHILOSEMITISMUS IM _ GEISTESGE- 
SCHICHTLICHEN FELD. Wolfgang Philipp. 
Zeitschrift fiir Religion und Geistesge- 
schichte (K Gln), 1958 (3), 220-30. 190. 


tisrAEL—A THEOLOGICAL PROBLEM. George 
Knight. Reformed Theological Review 
(London), 1958 (2), 33-43. 191. 


; General 
. |Ar SUNDRY TIMES: An essay in the com- 


ison of religions. R. C. Zaehner. 
0 Pi . London: Faber. 21s. 1958. 
192. 

See review, p. 91. 


Tat GospeL IN Dispute. Edmund Perry. 
230 pp. Garden City, NY: Doubleday. 
$3.95. 1958. 193. 

A searching examination into problems and 
frustrations of the Christian encounter with other 
missionary religions. Sympathetic and fair to the 
major non-Christian faiths, without compromising 
the Gospel message. 


Tut RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD MADE 
Sipe. John Lewis. 191 pp. Garden 
City, NY: Garden City ks. $1. 
1958. 194. 

Popularization of the study of religion and the 
igions, varieties of Christian belief and organiza- 


tion, mysticism and humanism. Objective, 
interesting, clear. 


‘TH#e WorLD’s RELIGIONS: A SHORT 
History. Charles S. Braden. 256 pp. 
NY: Abingdon. $1.25. 1958. 195. 
Paperback edition of the 1954 revision. A 
brief account of the world’s religions, revised 
and brought up to date at several points, notably 
in chapters on Japan. New material on the 
pecs of the Aztecs, Mayas and Incas has been 


ALUES IN WORLD RELIGIONS. Lester 
Mondale. 109 pp. Boston: Starr King. 
$3.95. 1958. 196. 

A Unitarian minister looks at the world’s great 
teligions as they affect the daily life of common 


people. The closing chapter: ‘ Ethical religion, 
A New World Religion.’ 


ISTIAN ATTITUDE TO NON-CHRISTIAN 
FAITHS AND FAITH. S. Kulendran. 
Religion and Society (Bangalore), 1958 
(June), 7-21. 197. 


{THE BASIS OF AN __INTER-RELIGIOUS 
DiaLocue. John Piet. Religion and 
meciety (Bangalore), 1958 (June), 30-9. 





{Das CHRISTENTUM—RELIGION UNTER 
RELIGIONEN? Paul Althaus. Univer- 
sitas (Stuttgart), 1956 (11), 1131-5. 199. 


RELIGIONENES _RENESSANSE. Gunnar 
Melbo. NOTM, 1958 (3), 142-56. 200. 
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XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


FREEDOM PREREQUISITE TO LASTING PEACE. 
Christian Democratic Union of Central 
Europe. 166 pp. NY: Christian 
Democratic Union of Central Europe. 
1957. 201. 

The Union was organized in 1950 to rally 
exiled Christian Democrats from Eastern Europe 
in a common programme. This book describes 
the earlier history of Christian Democratic Parties, 
their meaning and present mission. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. Paul Reuter. 
316 pp. NY: Rinehart. $5. 1958. 
a Series of Student Handbooks.) 


A professor of International Law at the Sorbonne 
examines the history of international relations 
since ancient times and the functions of modern 
international organizations and __ institutions. 
Valuable as textbook or reference work. 


OVERPOPULATION, TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Nemesis. Alexander J. Stuart. 240 pp 
NY: Exposition Press. $4. 1958. 203 

A valuable collection of data on the history of 
population increase, and present trends in various 
countries, with some startling conclusions. ‘ Unless 
some way can be found to stop the growth of the 
world population an explosion appears inevitable 
and if it does not take the form of a devastating 
atomic war, it will be a miracle.’ 


THE BripGe 1s Love. Hans A. de Boer. 
255 pp. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm B. 
me Publishing Co. $3.95. 1958. 


English translation of Unterwegs Notiert : 
Bericht eine Weltreise, a best-seller in Germany. 
The author, a German Christian business man, 
conscientious objector during World War Il, 
describes a three-year trip around the world. 
His sensitive observations of societies and persons, 
his interviews with Christians even in Red China 
and among the Mau Maus, his indignation at 
racial discrimination, combine to make this an 
extraordinary volume. 


THE POPULATION AHEAD. Roy G. Francis. 

60 pp. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. $3.75. 1958. 205. 

Papers by nine specialists and a summary of 
discussions by other participants on various 
aspects of the world’s population growth problem. 

THE SiNo-SovieT ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE IN 
THE Less DEVELOPED CountTRIES. Depart- 
ment of State. 111 pp. Washington, 
DC: US Government Printing Office. 
60 cents. 1958. 206. 

A paper prepared by the US Department of 
State ‘ on the basis of a careful study of material 
available from a great many different sources ’. 

THE Wor.tpD Is LEARNING COMPASSION. 
Frank C. Laubach. 251 pp. Westwood, 
NJ: Revell. $3.50. 1958. 207. 


The compassion of Jesus, Dr Laubach believes 
is overflowing the Church, chiefly the American 
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a, f ~ Fy owe Rm oan Neg Sessecstthastegie (Gottingen), 1958 ‘7 
philanthropies and relief projects, and UN 313-24. 
oy A nal mel ng Eg Fe en DER MODERNEN WELT. Hg 
will cease to fear and hate us and will imitate our Egon Holthusen. Universitas (Stu 
Po sts - ri: . is ‘ 1956 (4), 345-60. 2/4. 
IS THE ALLENGE: THE BENTON 
REPORTS OF 1956-1958. William Benton, ‘GRUNDFRAGEN DER INTERNATION 
254 pp. NY: Associated College  Ganors Ulrich Scheurer on 
Presses. $3.95. 1958. 208. far crangelische Erhik (Gtuerdanth 
*An account of former Senator Benton’s trip 5 evangelische Ethik (Gite: oh), 1 
to oa Union oe his efforts to awaken America (5), 257-70. 215. . 
dy o~ seo ty, lenge—in education, in science, tDex Kommunisaus ALS FRAGE_AN AN DE 
ric iiller: 
{THE POPULATION PROBLEM AND FAMILY 
Rosmnen disbesd M.-feaier.. dew Radius (Stuttgart), 1958 (3), 10-14, 
menical Review (Geneva), 1958 (Oct.), TOST UND WEST IN DER RELIGIOSEN 
22-35. 209. a oe PROPHETIE S cl 
hwarz niversitas tutt, 
1a Tamoncencat Page, oF Reso —), 935-82. 27 aa 
Review (Geneva), 1958 (Oct.), 36-42. +STAAT UND KIRCHE IN DEN USA. Robe 
210. Drinan, s.j. Stimmen der Zeit (Fre 
{PAPERS AND THE OPENING AND PRESIDEN- Breisgau), 1958-59 (1), 13-21. 218, 
TIAL ADDRESSES READ AT THE NINTH {DIE VERANTWORTUNG DER CHRISTE! 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SABRA, held DEUTSCHER SPRACHE GEGENUBER 
at Stellenbosch, April-May 1958. LANDERN RASCHEN SOZIALEN UMBRUC 
Openingsrede, wit Edele Mnr. P. O. Sauer; Karl Heinz Pfeffer. Zeitschrift 
Voorsittersrede, Landman ; Die evangelische Ethik (Giitersloh), 19 
— en Wese van die Suid Afrikaanse (4), 212-22. 219. : 
assepatroon, oltz; Die See also 73 (Afi M ; t 
t.o.v. Rasseverhoudinge van (The Task Social Change Pgs ae: 
Kerk 7 Pye a vi Die ’ 
e nijders; Die lerwys, ; 
Cc. F. Gunter; Die Vrou, Wynnie XIII. Hortatory and Practical 4 
Schumann; Die Boer, F. P. R. van THE FairH or THE Bite. J. E. Fi 
Wyk; The Business Man and Indus- 270 pp. London: Penguin Be 
ialist, C. C. Kriel; The Press, A. L. 3s. 6d. 1958. 220. 


‘ 


; Die Politikus, J. D. du P. See review, p. 96. 


The Public Official, S. Bour- ce Puaill 
“ Die Polisie, C. I. Rademeyer. aes Allen re See 
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re ent addition to the | AT)Y BIRD 


_ ™ BIBLE STORY SERIES 
cw Ht 

| Re GALE. 

| Nas 


r titles in the series: 

THE LITTLE LORD JESUS 

THE CHILD OF THE TEMPLE Stories re-told by 
THE STORY OF JOSEPH LUCY DIAMOND 
THE SHEPHERD BOY OF BETHLEHEM Illustrated in full colour by 
TWO STORIES JESUS TOLD KENNETH INNS 
MOSES, PRINCE AND SHEPHERD 


THE STORY OF DANIEL All Ladybird books have 
24 whole e illustra- 
tions in full colour, and 
are bound in stiff board 
covers with full colour 
jacket. 


PRICE 2/6 EACH 


From Bookshops everywhere 


COLOUR FILM STRIPS 


of all titles in this series are 
now available. 


24 FRAMES 17/6 EACH 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO READERS OVERSEAS 
Editions of many of the titles in the Ladybird Bible 
Story Series are published in other languages. 
Enquiries concerning these, or editions in languages 
not already covered, are cordially invited. 


Illustrated catalogue on request 
WILLS & HEPWORTH LTD. The Angel Press, LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 











MISSIONARY 
SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our v i 
favourable missionary terms and by grouping? 
your orders through us. Catalogue available. ~ 


Camp Equipment Public Address Systems | 
Clothing School Supplies” 
Crockery Stationery: 
Cutlery Tape Recorders 
Hospital Supplies Toldet Requisites 
Mosquito Nets Travel Goods: 
Oil Lamps Typewriters: 
Photographic Goods etc., ete, 


PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed: 
by over fifty years’ experience is at your service. j 


W. J. ALLISON & Co. Ltd., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. I 























SPREADING 
THE GOSPEL 


It is the task of the Church to take the Gospel to all men. 
She cannot fulfil her vocation if she neglects those whom the 
business of seafaring takes from Home and Church. 





This Society, now working in over 80 ports throughout the world, 
urgently needs the help of missionary-hearted people. 


General Superintendent : 
Rev. Preb. CYRIL BROWN, O.B.E., M.A. 
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